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How did the Victorian fixation on the disastrous John Franklin 
expedition transform our understanding of the Northwest Passage 
and the Arctic? Today, we still tend to see the Arctic and the 
Northwest Passage through nineteenth-century perspectives, which 
focused on the discoveries of individual explorers, their illustrated 
books, visual culture, imperial ambitions, and high-profile disasters. 
However, the farther back one looks, the more striking the differences 
appear in how Arctic exploration was envisioned. Writing Arctic 
Disaster uncovers a wide range of exploration cultures: from the 
manuscripts of secretive corporations like the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, to the nationalist Admiralty and its innovative illustrated 
books, to the searches for and exhibits of disaster relics in the 
Victorian era. This innovative study reveals the dangerous after-life 
of this Victorian conflation of exploration and disaster, in the geopo- 
litical significance accruing around the 2014 discovery of Franklin’s 
ship Erebus in the Northwest Passage. 
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for River, 


my favorite author and explorer 


le savoir nest pas fait pour comprendre, il est fait pour 
trancher. 


knowledge is not made for understanding, it is made 


for cutting. 
Michel Foucault 


my home is the sea, disaster flies upon me 


Will Oldham 
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Introduction: Northwest Passages and Exploration 
Cultures 


And as the smart ship grew 
In stature, grace, and hue, 
In shadowy silent distance grew the Iceberg too. 


Alien they seemed to be; 
No mortal eye could see 
The intimate welding of their later history 
Thomas Hardy, “The Convergence of the Twain” 


John Franklin’s 1845 expedition in search of the Northwest Passage remains 
the worst polar disaster in history, and the worst catastrophe in British 
exploration. Franklin’s disappearance, along with all 129 crew and his ships 
Erebus and Terror, also remains the most productive disaster: it trans- 
formed understandings of the Arctic in ways recognizable today. When 
Franklin’s ships failed to sail through the Passage or return home, numer- 
ous search ships were sent out, with searches continuing throughout the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, funded privately and by British, US 
and Canadian governments. The Northwest Passage had been known as 
the early modern “maritime Philosopher’s Stone,” and in the nineteenth 
century as the Holy Grail of exploration." The Franklin disaster and the 
cult built up around its so-called mystery transformed the lost ships and 
their relics into objects of desire that eclipsed the Northwest Passage itself 
as the Holy Grail of exploration. 

The subject of popular culture spanning nearly 170 years — in panor- 
amas, dioramas, paintings, museum exhibitions, relic displays, music, 
drama, fiction, television, film — the Franklin disaster and its searches 
have recently assumed a new geopolitical significance in Canada’s emer- 
ging identity as an Arctic power. In September 2014, the discovery of 
Franklin’s Erebus made global headlines. Involving multiple government 
agencies and private partners including Shell, this large-scale Franklin 
search has potentially significant repercussions in the “New North” unique 
to the twenty-first century: in Arctic waterway access and sovereignty 
claims, energy extraction, and indigenous and_ national heritage.* 
Canada’s incorporation of this quintessentially Victorian British explorer 
as a central figure in its new Northern Strategy for a rapidly warming Arctic 
is the latest twist in Franklin’s remarkable afterlife. 


I 


2 Writing Arctic Disaster 


The convergence of Arctic and disaster began not with the “first” Arctic 
disaster, but with the beginning of the so-called heroic age of Arctic 
exploration itself in 1818. In that year the British Admiralty attempted to 
reach the North Pole and traverse the Northwest Passage in four ships, 
whose commanders included the young John Franklin, William Parry, and 
John Ross. The 1818 voyages were uneventful failures, but could be made to 
serve in the much longer history of “negative discovery,”’ and led to the 
large-scale resurgence of Arctic exploration efforts led by Parry’s and 
Franklin’s serial voyages beginning the following year. Franklin presided 
over two disasters: the first took place on this follow-up voyage in 1819-21, 
when he led a poorly planned overland expedition to survey the Arctic 
coast of North America, and lost most of his men to murder, starvation, 
and cannibalism. He returned to London, his faith in divine providence 
strengthened, to enjoy the popular success of his Narrative of a Journey to 
the Shores of the Polar Sea and fame as “the man who ate his boots.” 

In retrospect the entwined fates of Franklin and Arctic disaster appear as 
inevitable as “the intimate welding” of Titanic and its “sinister mate,” the 
iceberg, in Hardy’s “The Convergence of the Twain.” But it took nearly 
two centuries of collective, international effort to produce this consumma- 
tion of “Franklin disaster,” lending it the appearance of an artifact of 
history meriting more elaboration, more searches, more significance. 
Catastrophic losses of human life, from human or natural causes, are 
ubiquitous and timeless. But understandings of disaster vary historically 
and culturally: with the Enlightenment we see greater emphasis on the 
human and political (as opposed to the largely theological) dimensions of 
disaster (for example, in the ways income inequality or poor planning can 
precipitate disasters, which then paradoxically can become “wonderful 
economic stimulants,” as they did in Defoe’s works).* In the early decades 
of the nineteenth century, it had been France’s devastating loss of the La 
Pérouse scientific expedition in 1788 that inaugurated as an international 
project the decades-long serial searches, salvage, and exhibition of disaster 
debris, a precedent acknowledged by the British as they took up their 
Franklin cause.’ The convergence of the “Franklin disaster” thus emerged 
in what cultural critics increasingly consider to be modernity’s constant 
state of disaster as perpetual emergency and fragmentation.° One of the 
goals of Writing Arctic Disaster is to tell a story about Arctic exploration 
that shows the gravitational pull of the Franklin disaster, how it placed 
disaster at the center of Arctic exploration, in the future and in the past. 
Diverging from Franklin and his disasters is the first step if we are to “make 
the past less predictable.”” 


Northwest Passages and Exploration Cultures 3 
The view from the nineteenth century 


Unfortunately it is true today that “at the heart of every Arctic story stands 
John Franklin.”® This is the case because the British quest for the 
Northwest Passage appears to us today through the eyes of the nineteenth 
century. Professional explorers, in the modern sense of one who explores an 
unknown place, first made their appearance in that century, with their own 
private clubs, costumes, props, and professional organizations. As such, the 
explorer is not a disciplinary formation, as is his near contemporary the 
scientist; he is a consumer product of the early tourism and travel industries 
developing in the nineteenth-century age of empire. The Raleigh Club 
(1827), the Royal Geographical Society (1830), the Hakluyt Society (1846), 
the American Geographic Society (1851), and The Explorers’ Club (1904), 
all contributed to the nationalist projects in which Victorians created their 
own precursors stretching back to early modern privateers, buccaneers, and 
merchant adventurers.” 

These early modern and eighteenth-century precursors were in their day 
recognized as a diverse set of occupations and identities, which did not 
include explorer: savant, voyageur, navigateur, philosophe, herborizer, mathe- 
matician, mariner, privateer, whaler, traveler, adventurer, surveyor, factor, 
trapper, agent, interpreter. For Purchas and Hakluyt, those who prosecuted 
“navigations by sea, voyages by land, and traffiques of merchandise by both”’® 
were also pilots, knights, merchants, and “authours who voyaged.”"" These 
occupations always included indigenous people along a spectrum of associa- 
tion and autonomy: for example, the high-ranking Polynesian Tupaia, who 
chose to travel with Cook; or indigenous leaders like the Chipewyan 
Matonabbee, on whom Samuel Hearne, a legendary English surveyor, largely 
depended. Or the Dene woman known as Thanadelthur, enslaved by the 
Cree and engaged as an agent by the Hudson’s Bay Company in the early 
eighteenth century, whose extraordinary career we examine in Chapter 3. 

The OED records only one pre-nineteenth-century use of the noun 
‘explorer’ in the sense of a person “who explores a country or place.” In the 
small additional number of instances I have located, “explorer” carried a 
universally negative connotation of espionage or wandering, alien to the 
heroic Victorian sense we have inherited, and consistent with the eight- 
eenth-century French usage of explorateur as a synonym for spy/espion.”* In 
their age of high empire, Victorians working in institutions like the RGS 
and the Hakluyt Society fashioned a lasting professional image of the 
heroic explorer that we have inherited, even when we recast this figure as 
a villain. Through their eyes we see the Northwest Passage as an elusive end 
of a continuous quest originating centuries before, in the discovery of the 
New World and the dream of a passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
The continuity of this quest is visible only by ordering the diversity of 
voyagers and voyages into a seamless line of explorers. 


4 Writing Arctic Disaster 


Looking back in a famous essay on “Geography and Some Explorers” 
(1924), Joseph Conrad mapped out this stadial history of the rise of the 
explorer, in which the science of geography is the protagonist, and its 
liberation from benighted medieval and early modern delusion is the 
climax. Medieval “fabulous geography” and early modern “geography 
militant” relied on “pure guesswork” and ideology, their inaccurate maps 
riddled with stubborn illusions like sea serpents, the Great Southern 
Continent, the Northwest Passage.’? “They were simple souls,” Conrad 
concludes. And yet not so simple, for they were possessed of an “acquisitive 
spirit, the idea of lucre in some form, the desire of trade or the desire of 
loot.”"* According to Conrad, what they lacked was disinterested science, 
and for that we have to thank James Cook, whose three circumnavigations 
changed the world and created the template of the scientific explorer the 
nineteenth century would idolize. “The dull imaginary wonders of the 
Dark Ages” disappeared, Conrad effused, and “were replaced by exciting 
spaces of white paper. Regions unknown!” Conrad’s chief examples of 
modern disinterested exploration were the attempts to locate the 
Northwest Passage by John Franklin and his colleagues, “whose aims 
were certainly as pure as the air of those high latitudes.””” 

Progressive enlightenment remains central to such Whiggish accounts 
of the rise of professional sciences and of “exploration,” a poorly defined set 
of practices and people that became a naturalized feature of European and 
US imperial projects in the nineteenth century. In an important reassess- 
ment of Victorian exploration, Felix Driver examined the persistence of 
ideological, commercial, religious, and touristic interests within scientific 
geography throughout the nineteenth century. Driver’s Geography Militant 
is part of a larger critical turn in the history of sciences, emphasizing the 
role of cultural forces in shaping our histories of scientific modernity and 
its disinterestedness. 

One shared feature of social histories of the sciences in the last few 
decades is the movement away from narratives of innovation, priority, and 
discovery, and toward a focus on scientific cultures and social collectivities. 
As Nicholas Jardine and Emma Spary summarize in Cultures of Natural 
History, “Rather than presenting natural historical knowledge as generated 
by isolated individuals working wholly within the domain of the mind,” in 
focusing on scientific culture they “wish to portray natural history as the 
product of conglomerates of people, natural objects, institutions, collec- 
tions, finances, all linked by a range of practices of different kinds.”*° 
Driver’s “exploration culture” similarly situates institutions of geographic 
science (such as the Royal Geographical Society) within “the wide variety 
of practices at work in the production and consumption of voyages and 
travels.”'7 

Histories of literature, of the book, and of authorship similarly are 
increasingly approached through the collectivities, intermedial connections, 
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and social spaces and networks in which they take shape. Thus we speak of 
book culture, manuscript culture, print culture, oral culture, etc. — hetero- 
geneous collectivities that do not neatly supersede one another but often 
coexist in what Roger Chartier describes as “sets of transformations.”” 
Historians of the book and more broadly of print emphasize the social 
settings and practices, the strata of laborers, financiers, mediators, publics, 
artisans, and government agents, involved in producing print and printed 
books along with authors. Like historians of the book, scholars of authorship 
increasingly consider authorship as shaped within collectivities located in a 
social nexus (e.g., the literatory, the literary circle, the periodical, the coterie, 
the family, the salon, the center of calculation, the laboratory, the coffee- 
house) instead of in the imaginations of geniuses or savants.'” 

Writing Arctic Disaster synthesizes these cultural approaches to both 
exploration and textual inscription and examines how changing codes of 
authorship, publication, and the materiality of writings transformed 
British Arctic voyaging and its histories. By shifting our focus from 
explorers as first-person authors and voyage commanders in a cumulative 
maritime history to the manifold social agents and contingencies involved 
in generating exploration and exploration writings, this study synchronizes 
maritime and exploration history with current practices in histories of the 
book and of authorship. Arctic exploration histories have traditionally 
followed a trail of narratives, from the voyages of Martin Frobisher and 
Henry Hudson in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, to the 
mid-eighteenth-century advances of James Cook and Samuel Hearne, to 
the post-Waterloo voyages of William Parry, John Ross, and Franklin. 
These histories are greatly beholden to early modern and eighteenth- 
century editors and compilers but are often uninterested in the status of 
those incorporated heterogeneous texts beyond their merits as sources or 
narratives, whether for literary, generic, or historical analysis. 

When we bring textual studies into play, key features of exploration 
history can also be characterized as features of the history of print and of 
authorship, as is the case with the watershed year of 1818. Within 
Britain’s Arctic history, 1818 is a pivotal year, marking the break with 
what Glyn Williams called “the voyages of delusion” — the eighteenth- 
century Arctic voyages driven by commercial and military interests but 
fatally invested in the persistent myths of an ice-free Pole and navigable 
Northwest Passage. When the Admiralty launched four ships in search 
of the Passage and Pole in that year, it presented this endeavor as 
initiating a new era of naval scientific exploration. These Admiralty 
voyages, building on Cook’s legendary circumnavigations before the 
Napoleonic wars, established a more formal relationship between naval 
voyaging and shipboard science than was present in the earlier informal 
alliances between virtuosi like Banks and Lord Sandwich, First Lord of 


the Admiralty. 
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What is typically obscured in this heroic narrative of naval exploration 
of the Arctic is the publication component of this new arrangement. The 
First and Second Secretaries to the Admiralty, John Wilson Croker and 
John Barrow, had substantial ties to the prestigious Tory publisher John 
Murray IJ, and his influential journal the Quarterly Review, which Croker 
edited and for which Barrow wrote hundreds of articles. Through this 
association, in 1813 Murray was able to secure legal status as official 
“Bookseller to the Admiralty and the Board of Longitude.” This publish- 
ing privilege marked a break from earlier, informal relationships between 
publication and exploration, like those enjoyed between Cook and Banks 
and the publishing house of Strahan (which held prestigious royal print- 
ing patents). Strahan published all three official Cook accounts in illu- 
strated quartos but this publication history was marred by serial 
disputes.“° The Strahan editions had to compete with unauthorized 
publications by officers and crew (and most famously the naturalists 
Georg and Johann Forster), and the first Cook voyage account, compiled 
by John Hawkesworth and written in Cook’s voice, made many con- 
troversial revelations the Admiralty was keen not to have repeated in the 
future. The success of Cook’s voyages and of their illustrated publications 
in inspiring both curiosity and controversy was a turning point in 
publication as well as in exploration history, making the voyage account 
authored by the ship’s captain increasingly important to the business of 
exploration. 

The last eighteenth-century voyage in search of the Northwest Passage 
before outbreak of the wars in 1793 also illustrates the importance of textual 
and authorship questions in shaping exploration histories. In that 1792 
voyage of the Beaver sponsored by the HBC, the captain, Charles Duncan, 
was officially instructed “on his return home to publish the whole or any 
part of his Discoveries made during the course of his voyage.”*' The 
secretive HBC’s unprecedented instruction that the captain publish, not 
merely write, an account of discovery was a result of the seismic shift in the 
relationship of exploration to publication located at the turn of the nine- 
teenth century. But in the case of the ill-fated Beaver, the captain/would-be 
author had a complete mental collapse upon discovering the absence of the 
Passage. Appearing on deck clutching a locked chest full of his papers, 
Duncan threatened suicide and confessed to murder. “The Capt. Delirious 
calls out for all the Divels of hell to come seize him and that he was in hell,” 
wrote the first officer, despairing that “The Capt. appeares to be Insane.”** 
Duncan spent the voyage home nailed to the floor of his cabin. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s internal report on Duncan’s failure reads like 
an alternative version of Captain Walton’s Arctic obsession in 
Frankenstein, one in which the novel’s nested narratives fail to reach any 
reader: 
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Capt. Duncan, prior to his sailing, entertained the most propitious assur- 
ances that he should discover the often sought for North-West Passage; and 
he felt the Disappointment so severely, that whilst on his voyage home he 
was attack’d with a Brain Fever, the effects of which wholly prevented him 
from delivering a Journal of his Voyage.” 


Had Duncan succeeded in authoring and publishing an account of 
his Arctic voyage as officially instructed, the voyage of the Beaver would 
be remembered not as the “the last and the least efficient of all the 
expeditions ... for the discovery of the North-west Passage” — the end of 
the Dark Ages before the Admiralty took over in 1818, as Barrow considered 
it. Rather, the 1792 voyage of the Beaver would be seen as the first of the 
new kind of Arctic voyages sailing under the command of an explorer and 
published author. Today Duncan is remembered as neither explorer nor 
author, but his extraordinary breakdown may be echoed in Mary Shelley’s 
romance of Arctic madness and near mutiny in Frankenstein, which may 
have drawn on glimpses of Duncan in Barrow’s writings in the Quarterly 
Review.”* 

One of the arguments of Writing Arctic Disaster thus is that the 
watershed year of 1818 — the origin or end of most Arctic histories — has 
eclipsed the publication component that made the 1818 naval exploration 
programme, and the modern figure of the explorer, conspicuous across 
cultural spheres. This marriage between exploration and a particular form 
of publication was so successful, at such a pivotal time, that its underlying 
assumptions have since become naturalized. The broad contours of 
exploration history have been the same ever since, and that is a problem. 

One approach to the problem of exploration history’s tendency to repeat 
the self-serving mythmaking of Victorian authorities is to uncover “the 
hidden histories of exploration,” from its irrational pursuits, to its violence, 
to its erasure of the agency of indigenous people. In these respects Glyn 
Williams’ Voyages of Delusion and Pierre Berton’s Arctic Grail have revealed 
the irrational goals and destructive effects of pursuing the Northwest 
Passage in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Janice Cavell and 
Beau Riffenburgh have uncovered the widespread cultural dissent visible 
in nineteenth-century periodical and newspaper culture that critiqued, 
parodied, and sensationalized the official endeavors in Arctic exploration. 
Inuit perspectives on and contributions to these histories have come 
increasingly to the forefront of these discussions.”? They reveal the long- 
lasting effects of these nineteenth-century intrusions into the Arctic, a 
history in which indigenous people were visible in the accounts of many 
nineteenth-century voyagers like Parry, Ross, Hall and Schwatka in their 
many years of extensive contact with different Inuit groups. Together this 
scholarship has deflated the Anglocentric triumphalism of Arctic discovery 
and naval science that the Admiralty had worked so hard to build. 
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But whether Arctic explorers are heroes, villains, or a more nuanced 
combination of the two, they remain published authors of books. Why is 
this so? Given the dramatic changes in navigation technology, in the 
motives for voyaging, in Britain’s political and imperial institutions, in 
the rise and fall of the fur trade and of whaling, in indigenous interests and 
encounters, and in Britons’ ability to reach different regions of a dynami- 
cally fluctuating environment — why should one element within this 
complex array of moving parts remain fixed? What happens if the apparent 
continuities of authorship and publication that we rely on when we 
assemble our histories of exploration are actually discontinuities? What 
would the history of Arctic exploration look like when approached from 
different disciplinary perspectives, those of the history of authorship and of 
material texts? 


Victorian Arctic? 


The major humanistic studies of the Anglo-American Arctic we do have, 
by Moss, Spufford, Bloom, David, Robinson, Potter, Hill, MacLaren, and 
Cavell, have focused on literary and/or visual culture of the nineteenth 
century. “For much of the century images of the Arctic were as much in the 
Victorian consciousness as those of Africa and other areas of empire,” 
writes David in his important survey.”° “Polar exploration had a special 
place in the heart” of British culture according to Spufford, because “its 
representations gained a life of their own” in rich seams of aesthetic, 
literary, visual, and spectacular forms.*” But Arctic icescapes and tundra 
presented more of a challenge to European aesthetics perhaps than any 
other region — categories of the beautiful and the picturesque were difficult 
to map onto Arctic spaces, as lan MacLaren has shown. Thanks to David’s 
and Potter’s work especially, this nineteenth-century imagination is now 
fully visual, its literary forms immersed in the multimedia mass culture of 
panoramas, lantern shows, exhibitions, stereographs, paintings, theater, 
lectures, and early film. And within this broad range of visual culture, the 
monochromatic Arctic we retain from black-and-white Victorian engrav- 
ings and photographs is now as richly colorful as the Arctic skies, seas, and 
places themselves.*® 

Writing Arctic Disaster is indebted to this important body of work, even 
as it seeks to undo one unhelpful conceptual vestige of “the British 
imagination” of the nineteenth century: the Arctic as empty, unoccupied, 
blank, and timeless. Spufford’s important insights into how this Victorian 
version of the Arctic was a projection of multi-ethnic Britain’s anxieties 
about “racial whiteness” and “imperial masculinity” have been developed 
further by Jen Hill and other scholars. Hill in White Horizon draws largely 
on Victorian literature and argues that for “the nineteenth-century British 
imagination,” “the Arctic is important as a geography that is not a 
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geography (because perceived as blank), as an imperial space that is not part 
of empire (because there are no economic and colonial goals in its explora- 
tion), and as a place that is everywhere ... because it is nowhere” (16). 
Similar US colonial fantasies of the Arctic as “a tabula rasa where people, 
history, and culture vanish,’ as Lisa Bloom argued, or as a “hyper- 
textualized” wilderness myth serving Canadian national identity created 
by and for outsiders, are also now part of our critical consensus.*° 

This partial view from the nineteenth century of an unpeopled, empty, 
timeless, and blank “Arctic of words”™ is reflected in the critical focus on 
ice in literary and visual studies. The Gothic icescapes in Frankenstein and 
Coleridge’s “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” or in magnificent paint- 
ings like Church’s The Icebergs and Friedrich’s The Sea of Ice (1823-24), 
evoke a polar sublime with rare power. Ice and icescapes not only disor- 
iented and intrigued mariners, they dazzled writers, painters and specta- 
tors. Their curious atmospheric, optical, and acoustic effects inspired 
generations to imagine new natures and new “systems of images,” con- 
necting the “polar wastes ... to life we recognise.”** Adrift from any 
specifically Arctic geography (as Coleridge’s south-polar setting suggests) 
or lifeworld, the ice in question is metaphoric, “spiritual,” and iconic — a 
wonderful prism through which to explore aesthetic possibilities then and 
now. The visible absence of sublime icescapes from Writing Arctic Disaster 
is due in part to the success of this earlier work in establishing the centrality 
of what Chauncey Loomis termed the nineteenth-century “Arctic 
sublime.”” 

The contradictions and ideologically corrupt visions of an empty and 
uninhabited Victorian Arctic are thus well established. Rather than recir- 
culating more examples of such imperial bad faith in order to unmask 
them, I think a more pressing need now is to dismantle the critical 
mechanisms that allow this temporally, spatially, and discipline-specific 
discourse to continue to stand in for British perceptions and experiences 
of the Arctic as a whole. 


Arctic exceptionalism 


The blank and empty Arctic does not extend back in time for Britons, and 
of course it never existed for Inuit. Nor does it await modern scholars to 
enlighten its ideological illusions and “Dark Ages.” That is the view from 
the nineteenth century that we need to unlearn. Anglo-American huma- 
nists have been slow (compared to natural and social scientists, and 
Scandinavian humanists) to reincorporate Arctic researches into scholar- 
ship outside the nineteenth-century tradition noted above. The history of 
science has fared slightly better in acknowledging how Arctic exploration 
(and from the 1840s, Antarctic exploration) conducted aboard naval 
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expeditions pursued projects in geography, magnetism, navigation, astron- 
omy, etc. in line with the mainstream of field sciences elsewhere.** 

A form of Arctic exceptionalism — the product of humanistic neglect and 
of a social science approach drawn from area studies — has meant that the 
ways in which the Arctic historically featured in a broad range of metro- 
politan discourses still remain difficult to see. A quick sketch here of how 
the Arctic was visible, populated, and integrated within larger global flows 
in earlier periods is intended to be suggestive and by no means exhaustive. 
Beginning with Frobisher’s three attempts to colonize and mine Meta 
Incognita (Baffin Island) in the 1570s, we should place England’s initial 
interest in the Passage squarely within the Elizabethan era’s gold fever. 
Frobisher’s capture of Inuit people (the first of many Inuit captives and 
visitors to the British Isles), and his associates’ textual and visual creation of 
“savages,” made lasting impressions on savants, the English public, and 
popular cultures, long before the unpeopled Arctic became visible as 
such.” In the seventeenth century, the whale oil rush brought Greenland 
and Spitzbergen (Svalbard) into close commercial proximity with Holland 
and England, and thus with their cultural, political, and scientific spheres. 

Before the missionary projects of the nineteenth century were imposed on 
Africa, the sponsoring associations concerned had tried to “improve” the 
Inuit in Greenland and Labrador, and the Sémi in Sweden (Lapland) in the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. These early Arctic missionary 
networks form overlooked links in the subsequent development of global 
missions and “imperial natural history, botany in particular,”*° as Michael 
Bravo has argued. But also important is the resistance to missionary efforts in 
the larger scale Hudson’s Bay Company efforts to explore and expand into 
Arctic territories, something I take up in subsequent chapters as an impor- 
tant exception to British endeavors in other theaters of exploration. 

The Arctic was regularly incorporated into Enlightenment debates 
regarding anthropology, philology, migration, the natural sciences, and 
imperial boundaries. Enlightenment anthropology and_ philology 
puzzled over the circumpolar Arctic’s unique convergence of continental 
and national taxonomies of culture, physiognomy, and language. Herder 
and Anquetil-Duperron (a key figure in Said’s Orientalism) produced the 
kind of “universal histories” that have become synonymous with an 
Enlightenment Eurocentrism, but as I have written elsewhere, for both 
thinkers the circumpolar Arctic offered a potentially radical challenge to 
the solidifying borders of racial and geographic categories.*” 

The Arctic featured prominently in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
scientific investigations of the shape of the earth, magnetism, climate 
change, geology, botany, zoology, hydrography. The wild profusion of 
Arctic animal life, not its absence, was a frequent subject in eighteenth- 
century life sciences. Enlightenment big science projects often had Arctic 
components. For example, the international geodetic expeditions of the 
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1730s led by La Condamine were synchronized with the expedition to the 
Arctic Circle led by the mathematician Maupertuis. And before William 
Wales sailed with Cook on his second voyage, he overwintered at Fort 
Prince of Wales (Churchill) in northern Hudson Bay to observe the transit 
of Venus there while Cook attempted to observe it in Tahiti. The circum- 
polar Arctic often featured in Enlightenment scientific enquiry on a global 
scale, though these northern features are now typically studied in isolation 
as modern scholarship has built up a body of work emphasizing the 
Atlantic, Pacific and Indian oceanic circuits of knowledge. 

Similarly, in the new imperial studies of the last decade, new configura- 
tions of empire (of territory, of trade, of influence) rarely engage with their 
Arctic dimensions. In the British context, the study of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and its extensive empire of trade remains limited to regional, fur 
trade, and most recently corporate histories, dwarfed in quantity and 
quality by broader studies of India, the Pacific, and the thirteen colonies. 
The links connecting Northwest Passage exploration to global imperial 
efforts remain obscured in the historiography of these other fields. For 
example, Anson’s capture of the Spanish galleon in 1740, notorious for 
costing 1400 British lives while plundering a Spanish galleon, was coordi- 
nated with Middleton’s voyage to pass through the Passage and join him in 
California to fight the Spanish.** Middleton’s attempted circumnavigation 
through the Passage is usually studied solely within the curious history of 
the Northwest Passage, but since all attempts to traverse the Passage are 
also failed circumnavigations, it would be interesting to see the transfor- 
mative effects of returning these voyages and voyagers to this global 
endeavor. This Arctic exceptionalism produces a focused, valuable body 
of work specific to Arctic exploration, or to maritime exploration, or to 
Canada (in the case of the HBC). But it can also lead to a parochialism in 
the scholarship and a corresponding neglect of the Arctic’s dynamic 
engagements with global developments and modernities. 

Arctic exceptionalism is the product both of the contingent disciplinary 
distortions mentioned above, and also of the Arctic’s uniqueness in terms 
of colonial history, economic development, indigenous histories and gov- 
ernance, missionary intrusion, and environmental history. The specificity 
of the Arctic is crucial to maintain when tempted to attach or adapt 
existing paradigms, drawn from different spatial or imperial environments. 
For example, scholars have suggested adapting a “northern counterpart” of 
Said’s Orientalism as “Borealism,” but it would be unproductive to restage 
the earlier debates regarding Orientalism’s vexed relationship to “real” 
Orients.”” Adaptations like “Borealism,” or “bipolar” approaches synthe- 
sizing Arctic and Antarctic paradigms due to apparent similarities, may 
seem appealing to present needs, but they are not the best ways forward 
if the Arctic is to be reincorporated into humanistic scholarship in 
nuanced ways. 
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Arctic spaces, places, and peoples 


The earliest and most intrepid Arctic voyagers came long before the Norse 
and the Inuit arrived in the Arctic 1,000 years ago — these were the Paleo- 
Eskimo people, the Dorset and Tuniit (as the Inuit called them), whose 
civilization spanned. “5,000 years of occupation of the Arctic regions of 
North America, from Bering Strait to the east coast of Greenland and 
Newfoundland” and across the extreme High Arctic of Ellesmere Island 
and northern Greenland.*® Robert McGhee estimates that the Tuniit 
traveled astonishing distances as they came from Siberia to explore Arctic 
America — several thousands of kilometers “and over 150 degrees of long- 
itude” in only a few generations.** Recently, Patricia Sutherland’s archae- 
ological research has shown that later Tuniit groups, known as the Dorset, 
met and traded with Norse who had sailed from Greenland to Baffin Island 
and Labrador one thousand years ago, during the Medieval Warm 
Period.** The long-lived Paleo-Eskimo civilization ended in the thirteenth 
century CE, probably due to the next wave of intrepid newcomers, the 
(Thule) Inuit. The nature of the encounters between the Dorset and the 
Inuit newcomers is unclear, but it seems probable that the Inuit drove away 
or killed the Tuniit and settled their valuable lands, accounts of these 
conflicts remaining in Inuit oral tradition long afterwards.” 

This cursory sketch of early Arctic exploration and occupancy is intended 
to show several things. First, the complexity and extent of voyages and 
occupation in the Arctic long before the Norse and the English arrived. I 
want to give a sense, however brief, of the dynamic and diverse nature of 
Arctic peoples and their encounters, including those with Europeans. The 
early (Thule) Inuit who displaced the Tuniit lived across the High Arctic all 
along Lancaster Sound (i.e., the main part of the Northwest Passage) in 
linked communities rich in trade and technology.** When Frobisher arrived 
in Baffin Island in the sixteenth century he realized the Thule Inuit were 
already familiar with Europeans: as George Best wrote, “These people know 
the use of writing,” and they possessed European goods.*’ As we shall see, 
“the illusion of firstness”*° was often perceived as such by Europeans in the 
Arctic before its spaces were emptied in the nineteenth century. 

Most important is the sense of the Arctic as a dynamic space, not an 
empty landscape or flat surface awaiting the entrance of history’s 
actors. The latter geographic vision lends itself to “imperial history,” 
as Paul Carter argues in The Road to Botany Bay: conceiving of history 
in this way “reduces space to a stage,” and “pays attention to events 
unfolding in time alone.”*” Reducing the Arctic to an empty stage, a 
timeless environment awaiting European explorers’ marks of priority 
and discovery, diminishes its history and its temporalities. As Greg 
Dening says in A History’ Anthropology, “Such history is easily and 
often made.”** 
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Instead of retracing such a history of discovery and priority in an empty 
Arctic, Writing Arctic Disaster tries to represent a more dynamic engage- 
ment between space, place, and history. In for space, Doreen Massey 
developed an influential model of “space as a simultaneity of stories-so- 
far,” calling on us to 


understand space as the sphere of possibility of the existence of multiplicity 
in the sense of contemporaneous plurality; as the sphere in which distinct 
trajectories coexist; as the sphere therefore of coexisting heterogeneity. 
Without space, no multiplicity; without multiplicity, no space.” 


The encounters of Inuit and British along the Passage took part in this 
ongoing construction of Arctic spaces, places, and their “stories-so-far.” 
Taking up such a vision, we need to set aside the more familiar opposition 
between space and place. The latter can ground a local or indigenous 
authenticity in opposition to the aggressively global, an opposition parti- 
cularly attractive to postcolonial and ecocritical literary study, but an 
elusive one when we attend to the ongoing radical transformations of the 
Arctic world.*° 

Within Arctic “stories-so-far”, Inuit may have appeared to enlightened 
Europeans as puzzling exceptions to, or as living specimens of, the “savage” 
in their prevalent models of the spatialization of time. But the Inuit 
themselves had complex relationships to the earlier occupants of the 
Arctic, the Paleo-Eskimos whose widespread networks of stone structures 
(inuksuit) used for hunting, shelter, and wayfinding (as well as possibly the 
snow house, the ig/z) the Inuit adapted, transformed, and meditated on in 
their stories. Thus Inuit contemporaries of the British explorers featured 
here also lived in a dynamic, acculturated Arctic already transformed 
through past and present human, animal, and spiritual entanglements 
with a physical environment governed by extreme changes in ice, tempera- 
ture, light, and resources. 

Just as the Northwest Passage is a multiple and dynamic entity in both 
space and time, so the “Arctic” of different peoples, places, natures and 
times is non-identical. That is, both Arctic spaces and their definitions are 
dynamic, varying in time and by discipline. In order to include the 
inconsistent understandings of the Arctic used by Britons from the six- 
teenth through the nineteenth centuries, in this study I use one of the 
common definitions current today of the circumpolar Arctic as delineated 
by the "ro °C July isotherm.” In North America this fluctuating isotherm 
(north of which the average July temperature does not exceed 10°) corre- 
sponds roughly to the treeline dividing tundra from boreal forest, and 
incorporates the twentieth-century categories of subarctic, Arctic, and 
High Arctic.” Thus northern Hudson Bay, southern Baffin Island, 
and most of the Greenland communities, while south of the geographic 
Arctic Circle (66° 33’ N), are included in this biological and environmental 
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understanding of Arctic, as they were in earlier centuries during which 
Britons combined “Arctic,” “polar,” “northern,” “icy,” “septentrionale,””* 
and “frozen” regions unsystematically. 

To say further that the Arctic is a dynamic space (not merely that it is 
understood by fluctuating definitions), means more than that the Arctic is 
transformed by time. Writing Arctic Disaster focuses on significant, often 
serial returns to the sites of Arctic disasters (for example, at present day 
Churchill, or “Bloody Falls” (Kugluktuk), or Frobisher’s Meta Incognita). 
The implication here is that when Britons return to a previous disaster, as 
when Inuit reach places transformed by Tuniit over the course of thou- 
sands of years, they experience both spaces and places as “accretions of 
meetings,” to which “the returns are always to a place that has moved on.”” 
Returning “to a place that has moved on” is one of the chief challenges 
Britons faced in their obsessively recursive pursuit of the Northwest 
Passage, whose changing physical properties often overwhelmed them, 
and generated diverse meditations on the role of return and recuperation 
in discovering the new. 


The return to the return: library navigation 
le savoir n’est pas fait pour comprendre, il est fait pour trancher. 


knowledge is not made for understanding, it is made for cutting.”* 
Foucault, “Nietzsche, Genealogy, History” 


Chief among the British strategies for making the dissimilar similar, and 
shaping continuities among the heterogeneous types of voyages and voya- 
gers in such a dynamic environment, was to arrange these stories-so-far 
into monumental histories of great explorers. Books generated by Arctic 
exploration, from the seventeenth through the nineteenth centuries, 
usually begin with the same procedure of listing and arranging precedents 
in order to situate themselves. While “there is no point of departure””’ for 
European northern exploration, distant voyages like those of medieval 
English, Norse, or even ancient Greek travelers (Pythias in the Land of 
Thule) sometimes function as narrative origins in such accounts. But the 
Northwest Passage (earlier known as the Strait of Anian) is a creature of the 
New World, connecting the Atlantic to the newly discovered western 
ocean and thus promising a new route to Cathay outside Spanish maritime 
control. The Northwest Passage appeared on maps only after 1530 (inspired 
by John Cabot’s 1508 voyage) and really came into public knowledge with 
the circulation of Humphrey Gilbert’s Discourse of a Discoverie for a New 
Passage to Cataia (1566, 1576).°° 

Among voyages dispatched specifically to locate the Northwest Passage, 
Frobisher’s first Arctic voyage in 1576 thus looms large in these cumulative 
histories as the origin of a distinctly English tradition. Frobisher completed 
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three Arctic voyages, the third including fifteen ships, to this day the 
largest-ever Arctic expedition. Frobisher returned from his first voyage to 
Meta Incognita with Inuit captives and some curious rock specimens that 
he persuaded investors (including Queen Elizabeth) contained gold. 
Numerous written accounts in different forms emerged from the 
Frobisher voyages (none of them by Frobisher), telling conflicting stories 
of peaceful and violent encounters with Inuit, and describing the curious 
phenomena, creatures, and people of an Arctic archipelago. Frobisher did 
dictate in the Arctic a “letter to the Englishe captives” (crewmen whom his 
expedition described as kidnapped by the Inuit), but this was an action 
initiated by Inuit and transcribed by an officer. Perhaps the earliest of many 
English writings in and for (not merely about) the Arctic, as we shall see in 
Chapter 5, Frobisher’s letter, like the Inuit’s knowledge of letters, is part of 
a heterogeneous textual culture not comfortably framed by the history of 
books that came to encompass it. 

The English pursuit of the Northwest Passage unfolded over four 
centuries, in an uneven series of exploration booms punctuated by 
decades of inactivity and the occasional catastrophe. The highpoints 
were the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries (from Frobisher 
to Hudson, Davis, Foxe and James), the mid-eighteenth century (the 
voyages of Middleton, Ellis, and Cook), and of course the nineteenth 
century, in the resurgent efforts led by Parry, Ross, Franklin, and then the 
decades of searches following Franklin’s disappearance. John Barrow’s 
Chronological History of the Arctic Regions (1818) assembles this tradition as 
a cumulative narrative demonstrating steady progress: “The progressive 
geography of the northern regions was very slow, but it has been pro- 
gressive.”’” This cycle of exploration boom and bust is distinct from and 
sometimes asynchronous with the other Arctic pursuits of Europeans 
mentioned earlier — the early modern Arctic whale oil rush, for example, 
which saw whalers going further north than officially sanctioned expedi- 
tions, and the Enlightenment era whaling that produced crucial sources 
of Arctic knowledge (as in the writings of William Scoresby) useful to the 
sciences.” 

Quoting Purchas on his title page, Barrow publicly assumed the mantle 
of Purchas and Hakluyt in 1818 in order to propose the transformation of 
Arctic exploration into a new kind of national project — one distinct from 
the commercial interests of whalers and merchants, devoted to the sciences, 
and distinctly nationalist — “an object peculiarly British.””? This “progres- 
sive geography of the northern regions” was visible as such in 1818 because 
of the cumulative folio collections published first by Hakluyt in the 1590s 
and then by his literary executor, Samuel Purchas in Hak/uytus Posthumous 
(1625). As Mary Fuller has shown, Hakluyt’s achievement was to refashion 
a myriad of small “ephemeral media into large volumes” of folios, out of 
which emerged the real hero of Hakluyt’s project — not the explorer, but 
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the long-suffering editor.°° Beginning with Hakluyt, it was these large 
(folio or quarto), expensive, multi-volume collections of voyage narratives 
that made possible meta-narratives of progressive discovery, by binding, 
excising, and recombining a heterogeneous range of textual materials, 
which had been generated by an equally broad range of voyages and 
voyagers. Hakluyt’s and Purchas’ multi-volume collections are the subjects 
of extensive study, revealing how the political affiliations and different 
editorial principles of each man produced long-lasting national canons of 
voyage writings. 

Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations foregrounded Arctic exploration as 
particularly English and particularly admirable because of, not in spite 
of, its poor profitability. The Spanish and Portuguese, admits Hakluyt, 
have established profitable New World colonies and monopolized trade 
routes. He conceded that England’s voyages into the North American 
Arctic have proceeded “not with the like golden success, not with such 
deductions of colonies, nor attaining of conquests” as have the Portuguese 
and Spanish there: “True it is that our success hath not been correspondent 
unto theirs: yet in this our attempt the uncertainty of finding was far 
greater, and the difficulty and danger of searching was no whit less.” In 
one important respect, this vision of the Arctic is consistent with that of the 
best-known English New World colonies to the south, whose “years of 
waste and catastrophe,” as Fuller shows, were successfully recuperated 
through the writings of Thomas Harriot, John Smith, Walter Raleigh, 
and others.°* Their writings, along with Hakluyt’s, were incorporated into 
the central narratives of early American history and its literatures. Both of 
these traditions were subsequently wedded to longstanding settler colonial 
teleologies (of national becoming, frontier mythology, American excep- 
tionalism, etc.) out of which it remains difficult, but necessary, to extricate 
writings on the Arctic. 

Arctic exploration was severed from “golden success” by its first great 
thinker, Hakluyt, who provided an alternative template for the allure of the 
Arctic to the English — its greater danger and difficulty, pursued with a 
reckless spirit that could be spun into a new form of heroism, what Potter 
calls “the utility of futility.”®? This is the thread continued in Hakluytus 
Posthumous, or Purchas his Pilgrimes and then reformulated by Barrow as 
the basis for the scientific disinterestedness for which Britain’s Arctic 
unsuccess remains known: 


Of the enterprise itself it may be truly characterized as one of the most liberal 
and disinterested that was ever undertaken and every way worthy of a great, 
a prosperous and then enlightened nation; having for its primary object the 
advancement of science, for its own sake, without any selfish or interested 
views.°* 
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Barrow’s transmutation of golden unsuccess into scientific selflessness was 
the nineteenth century’s contribution to this longstanding project coher- 
ing an evolving narrative of the Arctic. Major eighteenth-century edited 
collections (& la Hakluyt) and retellings (a la Purchas) of these cumulative 
voyage narratives, some in folio and, like Hakluyt, including very few maps 
or images, had included John Harris’ Navigantium Atque Itinerantium 
Bibliotheca (1705), Anshawn and J. Churchill’s Collection of Voyages 
(1704-32), Thomas Astley’s New General Collection of Voyages & Travels 
(1745-47), and John Pinkerton’s General Collection of the Best and Most 
Interesting Voyages (1808-14). Hakluyt remained the gold standard, with 
the first complete new edition of the Principal Navigations published from 
1809 to 1812.°° 

In the eighteenth century these voyage narrative collections crosspolli- 
nated with the tremendous popularity of travel fictions, maritime fictions, 
and fabulous voyages, invigorating the rich contact zone of “the novel and 
the sea,” as Margaret Cohen has shown.®° Interest in natural and artificial 
curiosities, described visually and verbally, also greatly contributed to the 
popularity of such voyage narratives, which were then excerpted in smaller 
and more accessible formats, in periodicals, anthologies and collections, in 
order to reach broader audiences. In the nineteenth century the popularity 
of Arctic voyages reached mass publics in print and in new media, the 
official expedition publications increasingly resembling the popular fic- 
tions and private adventurers’ accounts, all of them now geared toward 
audiences expecting first-person adventure, illustration, and sensation.” 

Jules Verne’s unmatched corpus of novels and popular histories of 
exploration represents the pinnacle of this nineteenth-century ideal blend- 
ing popular science and popular fiction (in his signature hybrid, the 
“scientific romance”): the 54-volume series, Voyages extraordinaires 
(1863-1905) (which kicked off with a fictionalized British Arctic voyage) 
and the multi-volume Histoire générale des grands voyages et des grands 
voyageurs (1864-80).°° In an important essay on “Writing the Sea,” 
Michel de Certeau traced this “cumulative narrative”® of exploration 
histories and fiction through what he called “library navigation”: 


Like shelves in a library, the narrative stacks up strata in which the same 
travel adventure undergoes an inversion, now appearing in the form of 
documents that are traversed, now appearing in the form of lands and seas 
that are navigated.”° 


Once a voyage of exploration returns to its metropolitan origin with its 
collected literary, human, and material specimens, and is encompassed in a 
published account, this “transforms the voyage into a cycle.””" Ongoing 
voyages of exploration, like the narratives and fictions they produce, follow 
similarly circular tracks: 
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This series of circuits organizes the great navigators according to relations 
between the circle and the straight line. On the one hand, these trips around 
the world one by one return to the same: they pass by the same capes and the 
same islands, and come back to their European point of origin ... But the 
supplementary information and articles they bring back pile up in the 
laboratories and museums where new expeditions are planned. Linear 
hevnci h . ne age 
progress only occurs at the point where the knowledge is stockpiled. 


Writing ten years before Latour’s Science in Action advanced a very similar 
model of knowledge production, de Certeau illustrates the centrality of 
exploration writings to such centers and cycles of knowledge making. 

Latour’s Science in Action demythologized scientific advance and dis- 
covery by focusing on the material and mundane networks that shaped 
these “cycles of accumulation,” “centers of calculation,” and the “immu- 
table and combinable mobiles” collected by voyages. But Latour’s immu- 
table mobiles turn out to be mutable — the natural specimens, the 
knowledge translated from one local (indigenous) language to another 
local (mathematical) language, the pages of written calculations, specula- 
tions, and ethnographies, the maps — these compound objects are subject 
to their own trajectories, to material decay, to multiple meanings and 
redefinition, and shifting ownership. As Anthony Pagden argued, “the 
traveller’s narrative is ... the most complex and least stable thing which 
he can bring back with him.”” Likewise, the centers of calculation are less 
instrumentalist than they appear — the academy, the editorial office, the 
headquarters of a chartered corporation or navy, the home of a leading 
savant — all are subject to internal contingencies and eccentricities. 
Important early studies of the literature of exploration by Pagden, Leask, 
Tim Fulford, Debbie Lee, and Peter Kitson adapted Latour’s model of 
centers, cycles and networks, by highlighting the complexity of interpre- 
tative and imaginative work within cycles of knowledge accumulation. 

Certeau’s model had already uncovered the complex cultural work of 
exploration circuits and centers by focusing on the diverse texts and 
associated artifacts that accompanied ships back to London or Paris, 
which for Certeau must be continually rearranged to enable “linear pro- 
gress.” The meta-narrative of exploration that emerges from this proce- 
dure, termed “library navigation,” “forms a line of circles” (147), which 
Certeau, again anticipating Latour, illustrated thus with a diagram 
(Figure 1.0). Fictional and nonfictional voyages and their texts are pro- 
miscuously entangled in this model, where the cultural turn in history and 
the historicist turn in literature meet in the commons of the ocean. 

The Vernian version of this romance of exploration is familiar to us 
because in the nineteenth century, textual productions of state-sponsored 
exploration, adventure travel, and fictional voyages were made increasingly 
to appeal to the same, ever larger audiences. Alexander von Humboldt’s 
reluctance to include a linear “personal narrative” among the thirty 
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Figure 1.0 From Michel de Certeau, Heterologies: Discourse on the Other. Intro. 
Wlad Godzich. Trans. Brian Massumi. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1986. 146. 


volumes generated by his South American voyages (he eventually relented 
in 1814) represents a late holdout against the association of distinct voyages 
with individually authored “travel writing” in this linear narrative of 
cyclical voyages. As Nigel Leask has argued, Humboldt’s thirty volumes 
of multidisciplinary illustrated quarto and folio books mark a “terminus” 
of an Enlightenment tradition of scientific practice and publication, which 
only retrospectively became subsumed within the “‘literary’ form of much 
subsequent travel writing.”’* The diverse material forms of exploration 
discourses, distinct from their generic or ‘literary’ form, and the manifold 
institutions in which they are produced, are crucial for understanding how 
voyage narratives occupy a “critical epistemic threshold.”” It is important 
to see that this threshold is one between disciplines, not merely between 
literary genres. The continuity of transhistorical genres like “travel narra- 
tive” and “travel literature” is one of the effects of library navigation, a 
hazard that Writing Arctic Disaster resists through a focus on the spatial, 
social and material specifics of these writings. 

So powerful is the effect of this line formed of circles, of books and 
voyages, that if we look we can also see it working retrospectively: in the 
earlier voyage narratives going back to the seventeenth century, in the way 
they begin their voyages into the unknown by first assembling an archive of 
previous Arctic voyages to retrace. The desired effect is one of continuity, 
reinscribed both in the map of the track of the ship (or the trail of the 
surveyor on the land) and the print on the page. Because of the singularity 
usually pursued in Arctic exploration (whether the Passage or the Pole), the 
recursive nature of this serial pursuit is striking. Each new voyage sets out 
with the same destination, identifying its predecessors and following their 
tracks deeper into the Arctic. And because the resulting voyage narratives 
typically perform this recursive review as they begin, it becomes difficult to 
think outside this mechanism that “transforms the voyage into a cycle,””° 
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and further reduces this to a generic cycle of travel writing. This is why 
literary studies of Arctic exploration can lament that “when you enter 
Arctic narrative, you enter every narrative of the Arctic.””” 

Writing Arctic Disaster reveals the force of library navigation by unravel- 
ing the identity of voyage and narrative, and of explorer and author. In 
order to resist the teleology by which serial voyages and narratives form a 
line of progress, the chapters in Writing Arctic Disaster proceed recursively, 
not chronologically. In this way they follow the true course of Arctic 
voyagers, who retraced earlier voyages and their writings in order to locate 
themselves in relation to both past and future voyagers. 

Chapter 1 begins in the Victorian era, during the serial searches for 
the lost ships of the John Franklin expedition, that accelerated inter- 
national interest in disaster as a generative force in exploration and in 
tourism. Chapter 2 examines the rage for Arctic exploration from 1818 
to 1848 as a feature of innovative print and authorship arrangements 
pursued by the Admiralty and the eminent publisher John Murray. 
Chapters 3 and 4 delve into British Arctic voyaging and writing in the 
early eighteenth century, a world best understood not through print 
and book cultures, but through the social authorship of sciences, 
manuscript circulation in corporate culture, and site-specific Arctic 
inscriptions outside the metropolitan circuits of accumulated knowl- 
edge. In the eighteenth-century Arctic of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
we see a textual world bearing little resemblance either to the printed 
books and periodicals dominating the Romantic era of naval Arctic 
exploration, or the visual and exhibitionary culture of the Victorian 
Arctic opened up by and for private adventurers. Chapter 5 follows a 
fractal logic by replicating this study’s full temporal scale to return to 
our starting point, examining late nineteenth-century voyages in search 
of lost sixteenth-century Arctic voyages, sites, and relics. Coming full 
circle through the Victorian recuperation of a ruined Age of Discovery, 
Chapter 5 contrasts the Victorian projects of recovery and recuperation 
with the heterodox early modern materials they recombined. 

This recursive approach has several benefits. It can reveal how Arctic 
discovery is quite often literally a matter of recovery. It shows that the 
historical object in question — “Arctic exploration” as a progressive quest 
unfolding over many centuries — appears as such only retrospectively. The 
vantage points of such retrospection can and should themselves be histor- 
icized. They are located primarily in the nineteenth century, when 
Victorians assembled a canon of exploration books upon which scholars 
continue to rely. Moreover, when we change the disciplinary lenses 
through which we examine this retrospective configuration, looking 
more closely at the material texts and artifacts of exploration culture, we 
begin to appreciate how diverse a range of materials and authors have been 
subsumed together. Adapting the work of the “disciplinary eye” of Daston 
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and Galison, in the case of exploration culture we need to pluralize such a 
gaze.’* What becomes visible through such a procedure is a field of disper- 
sion, in which books generated by voyage commanders form a small but 
critical part. 

Working in reverse in this way, Writing Arctic Disaster describes a 
genealogy of Arctic exploration cultures, concurrent textual and author- 
ship regimes, and changing divisions of knowledge. In Michel Foucault’s 
later works he developed a genealogical model of “writing the history of the 
present” that resists the pursuit of origins.”” In an important meditation on 
Nietzsche’s distinction between three modes of history (monumental, 
antiquarian, critical) in “On the Uses and Disadvantages of History” 
(1874), Foucault developed a (counter-)historical method that “does not 
pretend to go back in time to restore an unbroken continuity that operates 
beyond the dispersion of forgotten things.”*° The restoration of forgotten 
continuities, “making what is dissimilar look similar,” is the work of 
“monumental history” according to Nietzsche —a history that “constitute[s] 
a chain, that... unites mankind across the millennia like a range of human 
mountain peaks.”™ 

Monumental history is what we inherit from Hakluyt, Purchas, and 
Barrow, in whose shadow we remain when working with the “range of 
human mountain peaks,” the great explorers and their books, that they 
map for us. As Nietzsche observed, monumental histories are “the dreadful 
consequences of the desire for expeditions and adventures,” and “[inspire] 
the courageous to foolhardiness.”** By proceeding against the grain of 
previous monumental histories of progressive discovery, new and dissim- 
ilar features will appear significant in this story of the Arctic. Instead of 
“seductive similarities”? we will pursue divergent forms of authorship, 
material texts, material culture, and the varying spaces in which each of 
these is contrived, by a broad range of people, very few of whom were 
described as either “explorers” or “authors.” 

Writing Arctic Disaster works backwards from the Franklin disaster 
searches through a carefully selected set of nested places and texts, present- 
ing not a series of causal links leading toward greater discoveries, but an 
“actively layered history,” a strategy used by James Chandler in An 
Archaeology of Sentiment. Using a recursive structure to mine the entangled 
histories of sentiment in literature, cinema, and philosophy, Chandler 
combines synchronic and diachronic frames to create an innovative schema 
that is “at once a circuit of reflections and an ascending scale of reflexivity” 
(xviii—xix). A recursive schema serves such interdisciplinary projects well 
because it allows for the visualization and historicization of distinct dis- 
ciplinary trajectories, normally examined as part of asynchronous accounts. 
Such a method can also work beautifully in a literary history such as 
Yopie Prins’ Victorian Sappho. Prins used a reverse chronology to unfold 
a “series of differential repetitions,”** working against the overdetermined 
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“evolution” of women’s poetry by refusing to retrace “the single line of 
descent” for which Sappho typically serves as origin.*’ Working across and 
within disciplines, these exemplary studies distinguish a rigorous historical 
approach from a chronological one. 

“To follow the complex course of descent,” writes Foucault, “is to 
maintain passing events in their proper dispersion.”*° Rather than seeking 
the origins of the quest for the Northwest Passage, or of the “British 
imagination of the Arctic,” or a chain of explorers and precursors, we 
will examine instead a nested set of exploration cultures. We can defami- 
liarize both the history of authorship and the history of exploration by such 
a mutual encounter, taking place outside the chronologies on which each 
relies. In this way we can see the shaping force of different forms of 
authorship (across textual forms, disciplines, and spaces) in exploration 
writings at particular times. Alternatively, we will also see in earlier eras the 
marginal status of certain forms of print (namely the single-authored 
quarto book) despite the later perception of the continuity of published 
narratives spanning centuries. Stepping outside the powerful gyre of library 
navigation allows us to see its power in naturalizing the identity of author 
and explorer, and the divergent trajectories of exploration culture happen- 
ing outside these books. 


Authorship’s histories 


Arctic exploration encompasses a range of material forms, authorial agents, 
institutions, and discrete spaces that together open up new shared terrain 
across disciplinary frontiers. We will move across particular divisions of 
knowledge in the long eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to consider 
corporate authorship in the Hudson’s Bay Company, naval science author- 
ship in Admiralty circles, and the commercial authorship of imaginative 
literature. Histories of authorship practices across the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries increasingly emphasize the “heterogeneous collectiv- 
ities” and diverse social spaces in which men and women produced and 
circulated diverse writings. We have rich scholarship traditions on the 
shared thematic interchange and mutual influence of literary culture and 
the sciences in the nineteenth and eighteenth centuries, explored by 
scholars who have abandoned the anachronistic “two cultures” model.*” 
But this is not true for the corporate dimensions of scientific and imagi- 
native authorship pursued in hierarchical, closed institutions like the 
Admiralty and the Hudson’s Bay Company. As Jon Klancher argues in 
an important recent study, recognizing the turn of the nineteenth century 
as an “age of institutions” is critical to our understanding of this disciplin- 
ary divergence. 

The institutions central to British Arctic exploration culture were the 
Admiralty and the Hudson’s Bay Company, which along with earlier 
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chartered corporations whose adventurers voyaged in and wrote about the 
Arctic, inhabited a culture of letters incommensurate with the contem- 
poraneous literary, commercial republic of letters. Part of the value of 
considering the institutional matrices of knowledge is to test our existing 
disciplinary maps of authorship and their particular chronologies. As we 
will see in Chapter 2, the Admiralty’s partnership with the House of 
Murray generated a social nexus of exploration publication that allows us 
to see a form of aggregate authorship unique to that military institution 
and more de-individualized than any contemporary literary form of 
authorship. Their nexus of exploration and publication, controversial in 
the popular press as Janice Cavell has shown, dispersed as it moved out of 
the Admiralty’s governmental sphere of influence at mid-century. 

Such a radically de-individualized author is in step with the literary 
collectivities and intermedialities increasingly featured both in studies of 
literary authors and their books, and in the social collectivities involved in 
authoring and circulating trustworthy knowledge in the sciences. Yet as we 
shall see, the Murray nexus also differs significantly from contemporary 
literary collaborative models. No literary circle, periodical, or multi-author 
literary collaboration, miscellany, or anthology included the military hier- 
archical structures, the prepublication institutional scrutiny and revision, 
and the presumption of institutional ownership of writings to which 
shipboard officers, crew, and naturalists were legally bound to submit. 
Key features of early modern print regulation, for example the Stationers’ 
Company’s and the Royal Society’s assumption of a corporate identity in 
their regulation of print priority, persisted in this modern exploration 
culture.** In literary publishing, in contrast, prepublication censorship 
and licensing had disappeared with the lapse of the Press Act in 1695, 
and no comparable assumption of manuscript as institutional property or 
trade secret existed. In Mark Rose’s influential account, this pivotal shift 
was one from an early modern “regime of regulation” to a modern “regime 
of property” formalized by the Statute of Anne, which came into force in 
1710.” As we will see in Chapter 2, state-funded exploration writings reveal 
the persistence of a regime of regulation existing concurrently, and often in 
conflict, with that of proprietary individual authorship. Authorial rights, 
whether a tactical invention deployed by booksellers or an outgrowth of 
the modern self’s capitalist self-possession (or both), are largely invisible 
and find little purchase within the corporate and naval polities producing 
writings on exploration. These were communities “bound by ties of fidelity 
and service””® like the Stationers’ Company, as well as by military obedi- 
ence, and generated most of the writings on the Arctic from the seven- 
teenth through the nineteenth centuries. This means that a large 
proportion of writings on exploration, and on the Arctic specifically, are 
out of step with our accounts of developments in authorship elsewhere in 
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British spheres of knowledge, an interesting variation that authorship 
scholars should take up. 

Naval authorship reflected the interdependent nature of shipboard life, 
service, and scientific practice, on a scale incommensurate with that in 
literary or editorial circles. It also included the Captain’s authorizing name 
(and occasionally the imprimatur of the Colonial Office and Admiralty) 
indicating the strict military hierarchy that the naval men obeyed (includ- 
ing the confiscation of all shipboard writings) and lay authors did not. 
Similarly, writers and writings in the Hudson’s Bay Company, from the 
late seventeenth through the late eighteenth century, circulated in a secre- 
tive corporate domain contiguous to but distinct from the republic of 
letters of the early sciences and of literature. Building on the work of 
scholars of early modern script like Margaret Ezell, Miles Ogborn, and 
Harold Love, Chapters 3 and 4 reorient HBC exploration culture not as a 
precursor to naval scientific exploration writing, but as an unexamined, 
unique contemporary to the social authorship practices that flourished 
across Britain’s peripheries in an age of metropolitan print. In the six- 
teenth-century Company of Cathay that financed the three Frobisher 
voyages, this policy of secrecy was even more intense, making the contrast 
with the media-savvy Victorians who discovered Frobisher’s Arctic sites 
even more striking. 


History’s geographies 


In a project spanning several centuries, identifying the “historical differ- 
entials”’' between these different exploration and authorship cultures is 
crucial. But this history is also a spatial and a material one. “The recogni- 
tion of the materiality of the book,” Ogborn and Withers argue in 
Geographies of the Book, “means that it is an object that must have a 
geography.”’* Thus significant attention should be given both to the 
unfolding of exploration and its writings in time, and to the dynamic 
properties of the spaces and materials involved in the pursuit of writing 
Arctic disaster. Periods and the historical differentials distinguishing them 
belong to disciplines. The contours of the Romantic period, my original 
field in the discipline of literature, vary nationally, chronologically, and 
according to the arts in question. But the Romantic period does not exist as 
such as a category of British history, or in the history of science, or 
anthropology, or geography. Thus the periodizations and differentials 
framing exploration will vary depending on the disciplinary lens we use. 
In this interdisciplinary account of Arctic exploration my critical toolkit 
draws from all of the above-mentioned disciplines, whose institutions are 
intimately entwined with the business of exploration, but not always 
synchronous with those of imaginative writing. Thus in Chapters 3 
and 4, I consider Hudson’s Bay Company manuscript culture in relation 
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to social authorship as understood in literary manuscript culture (e.g., in 
coterie circulation, familial collaboration, or scribal publication of verse). 
But equally revealing are features that only become visible through differ- 
ent disciplinary eyes: a comparison of this scriptive culture to early modern 
science’s attention to the social markers of credit, and the unique role of 
secrecy in this corporate manuscript sphere that is distinct from either 
literary or scientific notions of privacy, propriety, or property. This broader 
concern with the spaces of writing, publishing, and circulation falls under 
the growing interest in reading “books in space and time.””? 

Without such a concerted focus of spatial, historical, and literary inqui- 
ries, little of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s interest in the Northwest 
Passage in the long eighteenth century would appear at all. Without such 
a multifaceted approach we cannot understand the tension between the 
secretive and deindividualizing nature of HBC manuscript culture in 
London, and the richness of its agents’ experiments in manuscript ethno- 
graphies, ornament, and natural history in its Hudson Bay forts. Nor can 
we fully appreciate the impact of a popular book like Samuel Hearne’s 
Journey ... to the Shores of the Northern Ocean (1795) in seeming to bridge 
these domains of corporate manuscript and commercial publication cul- 
tures by (posthumously) publishing a seminal account of his extraordinary 
journeys on behalf of the secretive Company. 

Because most accounts of the British Arctic begin or end in 1818, they 
tend to replicate the positioning of naval science as the public and disin- 
terested heir to the eighteenth-century HBC’s commercial disregard for 
exploration. But this progressive narrative of increasing transparency in 
Arctic exploration is an origin myth: it recruits Hearne’s popular Journey as 
a herald of the opening of exploration to public scrutiny and science, one 
made possible by his manuscript’s travels from script to print. If we do not 
return this transition to its location within corporate culture, we run the 
risk of naturalizing its journey into print as an evolutionary one, an event in 
successive media history. 

One unexamined aspect of Hearne’s great impact in exploration culture 
is his role in the popularization of Arctic disaster, and specifically in the 
Franklin disaster to come. Victorian readings and retellings of Hearne’s 
Journey located within that text a sentimental precursor to the Franklin 
disaster, in Hearne’s account of the 1719 disaster of the James Knight search 
for the Northwest Passage, in which Knight’s ships and crew were lost. The 
reception of Hearne’s book, and especially his account of the Knight 
disaster, played a pivotal role in nineteenth-century visions that placed 
naval science and disaster at the center of British Arctic endeavor, for the 
first time and to lasting effect. But this seminal nineteenth-century role of 
Hearne’s Journey also helped to obscure the uniqueness of the eighteenth- 
century culture of knowledge that Hearne, Knight, and other HBC agents 
had inhabited on Hudson Bay. Because Hearne’s Journey has found such 
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purchase within literary and popular nineteenth-century traditions on 
both sides of the Atlantic, the risk becomes, as Nigel Leask argued regard- 
ing Humboldt, that its immense literary influence occults its incommen- 
surate features specific to its eighteenth-century cultures of knowledge. 
Working across these cultures of knowledge and textual forms, and across 
the 1818 threshold, is important if we are to resist the naturalization of 
passages from one cultural form to the next. 


Inscription’s forms 


In studying the search for the Northwest Passage over several centuries I 
have observed that the materials of this exploration culture, like its institu- 
tional and aesthetic properties, changed significantly, and that these 
changes merit reflection. This observation is on one level an acknowl- 
edgment of “the historiographical operation” regarding source selection, 
access, preservation — the ways in which disciplines like history or anthro- 
pology construct the objects and archives of their study, and how these 
objects in turn structure these disciplines.?* But it is more than a proce- 
dural move. If we scrutinize how knowledge of the Arctic is historically 
situated in different places, institutions, and formats, we can work to 
unravel the familiar cycles of library navigation and the teleology regarding 
the evolution of manuscript into printed book that drives those cycles. 

Codex books became central to the public history of Arctic exploration 
relatively late, in the “heroic age” of naval exploration in the early nine- 
teenth century, formerly also known as the “second Scientific Revolution.” 
In British literature this synchronizes with the Romantic era, when what 
Jon Klancher calls “wild bibliography””’ saw the creation of both excessive 
bibliomania and the beginning of book history as a discipline. But as 
important as the history of the Romanticized book is to literature, in 
exploration it is ultimately secondary to the larger picture of how explora- 
tion culture appears in both earlier and later incarnations. 

In the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the HBC enjoyed a 
legal monopoly on voyages in its vast “aboriginal territories” north of 
British North America. The HBC’s exploration culture was primarily 
manuscript, scribal (the responsibility of professional clerks and adminis- 
trators), and conducted along extremely long-distance networks. This 
single-sex corporate manuscript culture exhibited a high degree of uncer- 
tainty and secrecy difficult to appreciate if one’s expectations are drawn 
from the models of sociability and volatility in contemporary science and 
literary circles, whether print or script or both. As we shall see in Chapters 3 
and 4, the HBC entered print reluctantly and strategically, but for the most 
part its agents and writers existed without expectations of public or 
individual authorship, and obeyed regulations alien to the republic of 
letters outside such corporate domains. 
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Earlier voyages, like those of Thomas James and Luke Foxe in the early 
seventeenth century, and before them those of Martin Frobisher, William 
Baffin, and Thomas Button, also sought the Passage on behalf of royal or 
commercially chartered bodies, which generated a variety of print, manu- 
script, and site-specific textual forms. But only thanks to subsequent 
editors and compilers, beginning with Hakluyt and Purchas, were (parts 
of ) these heterogeneous writings recombined into a textual tradition that 
was readily adapted later to serve the culture of the book. And only thanks 
to nineteenth-century collectors did large assemblages of material culture 
and relics associated with early modern Arctic disaster join the public 
culture and institutional archives of exploration. 

The materials cohabiting alongside this special class of object, the 
illustrated, printed, authorized book — like British commodities, indigen- 
ous technology, scientific instruments, ornate scribal manuscripts, sea- 
men’s graffiti, as well as inscribed coins and wood — are taken up in 
Writing Arctic Disaster as part of the larger inscriptive field of exploration 
culture, made by varied hands, only a few of which belonged to published 
authors. This is the “space of a dispersion””® that we need to enter if we 
pursue a genealogy of exploration culture instead of yet another master 
narrative of explorers, their expeditions, and their travel writings. 

These material forms in Writing Arctic Disaster existed concurrently — 
the “rise” of one did not signal the demise of another. Historians of science, 
of material texts, and of mixed-media ecologies, increasingly work with 
such concurrent models, in contrast to the main currents of media histories 
and their teleologies of supersession and liberation.”’ Thus Shapin, 
Schaffer, Daston, Galison, and Latour each emphasize independently 
that the “multiplicity of epistemic virtues” are not served well by either 
“uniformitarian [or] catastrophist terms, that is as either the steady, con- 
tinuous growth of knowledge or the intermittent eruption of revolutionary 
novelty.”"* And in the diverse textual scholarship of Adrian Johns, 
Margaret Ezell, Donald McKenzie, Jerome McGann, Roger Chartier, 
Andrew Piper, and others, we see a parallel consensus that modernity as 
a teleological sequence from orality to manuscript to print is untenable. 

Within exploration’s “mixed genealogies””’ of inscriptive forms, the 
illustrated voyage book remains the most visible and accessible form 
today. It flowered in the late Enlightenment and reached larger audiences 
in the nineteenth century. Major studies like Barbara Stafford’s Voyage Into 
Substance, Philip Edwards’ The Story of the Voyage, Nicholas Thomas’ and 
Harriet Guest’s studies of the Cook voyages, Jonathan Lamb’s Preserving 
the Self in the South Seas, and Mary Louise Pratt’s Imperial Eyes all fore- 
ground the power of this book form in shaping visual, anthropological, 
literary, philosophical, scientific, and imperial discourses. Enlightenment- 
era state-funded exploration books were expensive, large-format (quarto or 
folio), richly illustrated, multi-authored, and multidisciplinary assemblages, 
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serving multiple purposes: from elegant commodities suitable for elite 
collections and social display, to shipboard instruments essential for 
navigation. 

Within these codex technologies of travel, the captain’s first-person 
narrative played an important, but not the most important, role. The 
maps, charts, tables of meteorological observations, magnetic variation, 
analyses of sea ice and tides, and zoological and botanical surveys, could be 
as prized or as wondrous as the sublime dangers or curious encounters 
glimpsed in the segments devoted to the story of the voyage. Exploration 
books were constructed as manifold and multidisciplinary entities, before 
each was recirculated and remediated in excerpts, reviews, reprintings, 
piracies, and reimaginings in the proliferating reading publics and diverse 
formats. 

The two notable eighteenth-century polar examples of this form are A 
Voyage to the North Pole published under Captain Constantine Phipps’ 
name in 1774, and the three authorized accounts of James Cook’s voyages, 
which included Arctic and Antarctic voyages. Authored by varying hands, 
the latter included A Voyage Towards the South Pole, written by Cook and 
edited by Dr. John Douglas, and published by the eminent bookseller 
Strahan in 1777. The elaborate and innovative visual productions in these 
and other volumes generated by oceanic exploration revolutionized the 
European arts, and, according to Bernard Smith’s seminal European 
Vision and the South Pacific and Pratt’s Imperial Eyes, provided the New 
World and Pacific origins for diverse “European” Romanticisms. Phipps’ 
and Cook’s state-sponsored polar voyage accounts were rich with visual 
and narrative details that in turn inspired contemporary writers including 
Mary Shelley, Samuel Coleridge, Robert Southey, and later Charlotte 
Bronté, Charles Dickens, Wilkie Collins and Joseph Conrad. The author- 
ship of these encyclopedic works was always collaborative and often 
contentious, most famously in the case of Hawkesworth’s authorship of 
the first official Cook voyage narrative and in the multiple disputes 
surrounding the subsequent Cook books and their competing accounts. 
As I have argued elsewhere, master narratives of eighteenth-century 
English maritime exploration, from Dampier through Anson, Phipps, 
Cook, and onwards, often overwrite what are often incompatible pub- 
lication and authorship protocols into a seamless whole, a story of travel 
literature or of travel.'°° 

In Arctic exploration specifically, the illustrated, expensive quarto flow- 
ered late, in the early nineteenth-century Age of Murray, concurrent with 
the rise of Romanticism and the so-called second Scientific Revolution. 
Byron’s eminent bookseller was able to negotiate a virtual monopoly on 
authorized accounts in an attempt to avoid the controversies and mitigate 
the financial risk generated by the competitive accounts that had dogged 
the earlier Cook-era books published without such a formal arrangement 
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by Strahan. As we will see in Chapter 2, the institutional nexus that 
produced this new generation of multidisciplinary voyage books was 
unique, the result of an innovative partnership between the Admiralty, 
the bookseller and publisher John Murray, and later the Colonial Office. 
Designated in 1813 as the “Official Bookseller to the Admiralty and Board 
of Longitude,” Murray produced dozens of quarto editions devoted to the 
Admiralty’s Arctic programme. These Arctic books form a distinctive field 
within the global dimensions of travel books for which the House of 
Murray would be best known in the nineteenth century, as a recent 
study by Innes Keighren, Charles Withers, and Bill Bell shows.'*' 
Published during a new era of strengthened copyright laws, this new 
generation of Arctic books emerged in a unique institutional culture. 

As Jon Klancher shows in Transfiguring the Arts and Sciences, innovative 
post-1800 institutions like the Royal Institution and the London 
Institution “had a complex and lasting effect upon discipline formation, 
British print media, and what we may call learning-publics.”"°* Such 
popular, cross-class and dual-gendered institutions as the Royal were 
instrumental to Franklin’s success as a celebrity explorer in the 1820s, 
and to the cult of disaster his relics enjoyed in fashionable Victorian 
exhibitions. Following not only books and their authors and reviewers, 
but knowledge and institutions and their roles in exploration, is necessary 
if we are even to see much of the work that circulated beyond individual 
authorship, print, publication, and their publics. 

Thus we will follow the materials of exploration culture outside “the 
frontiers of [the] book”"® and the social spaces of reading (the library, the 
coffeehouse, the drawing room) and into the commercial exhibition hall, 
the public museum, the corporate archive, each with their distinctive 
publics. And while British writings about the Arctic are central to my 
inquiry, I situate such writings in relationship to materials the British 
placed in the Arctic, whether inscriptive or not. Thus the merchant ship, 
the fur trade post, the Arctic harbor, the Arctic grave, and the Arctic cairn 
will also appear to be significant “nodes in the network”’* of Arctic 
exploration culture. 

Not all objects and inscriptions were directed toward metropolitan and 
European eyes, just as not all writings were directed toward print and 
publication. For example, in Chapter 1 I explore how British cairns (stone 
structures resembling small pyramids) served as an important inscriptive 
technology of memory and territorial possession in Victorian Arctic 
exploration. The British used these cairns, often archiving textual material 
inside them, in part to overwrite Inuit occupancy of the Arctic and to 
transform Arctic environments into forms recognizable to their aesthetics 
and surveys. As we see in Chapter 1, cairns featured in Victorian British 
maps, pictures and texts about the Arctic, but the geography of their 
inscription must include not only these metropolitan representations and 
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their mass spectators and readers in Britain, but also the Arctic, its spaces, 
markers and people. Knowing how to incorporate such inscription in and 
on the Arctic into our understandings of British representations of the 
Arctic can help us see larger and asynchronous domains of writing and 
authorship, beyond those of metropolitan print and its histories. 

Reconfiguring books as one kind of inscribed object among others also 
yields good results.'°’ The material culture of disaster that Britons collected 
and displayed in the second half of the nineteenth century reduced even the 
Bible, the Book of Books, to a mute and broken object, discarded along 
with broken tools and instruments. Considering the books collected in 
Franklin disaster sites not only as signifying texts, but also as sacred relics, 
ethnological specimens, and scientific data, is important if we are to 
understand why so many Arctic expeditions returned to these scenes of 
disaster in search of more illegible objects. 

Resituating the history and geography of material texts within these 
larger fields of material culture also offers an entry point into the ongoing 
discussions of how indigenous cultural forms and indigenous people shape 
exploration and vice versa. The challenge of bringing indigenous cultural 
forms into dialogue with textual study has recently been crystallized by 
Matt Cohen as the juxtaposition of “The codex and the knife.” Certainly 
the significant, visible encounters between Dene, Cree, Inuit and the 
British in the eighteenth-century and early modern Arctic accounts fea- 
tured in Writing Arctic Disaster make the unpeopled Arctic as a projection 
of “racial whiteness” particular to the nineteenth century. While a focus on 
indigenous cultural forms is beyond the scope and expertise of this study, 
my hope is that by altering the temporal and spatial scales of how the quest 
for the Northwest Passage has been written and rewritten, and displacing 
the illustrated authorized quarto from pride of place, this study can con- 
tribute to future researches in those directions. The Inuit fabrication of 
knives out of British debris from the Franklin disaster, and the subsequent 
collection and presentation of these hybrid artifacts in British museums, 
offers one such future entry point in Chapter 1. Perhaps all Victorians 
searching for Franklin imagined their privileged technology, the printed 
book, to be superior to Inuit technology. But in the Franklin disaster the 
encounter of codex and knife ended badly for the former. 


Conclusion 


I am tempted to borrow from Steven Shapin and conclude that there 
was no such thing as The Search for the Northwest Passage, and this is a 
book about it."°° The Northwest Passage, when it exists at all, is a manifold 
entity, coming into and out of existence according to changing environ- 
mental conditions, situated in different locations at different points 
in time. What we call the Northwest Passage varies geographically, 
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historically, politically, culturally, and textually; it is mediated through 
varying discursive formations and environmental factors that have given 
the Passage its shifting contours over many centuries. 

Searching for this manifold entity appears a coherent enterprise unfold- 
ing steadily in time as the result of great collective, selective, and retro- 
spective labor. Moving back through searches for these Northwest 
Passages, we do not have to follow the line formed of circles devised for 
us; instead a better metaphor for this research might be moving through a 
landscape of forking paths. The routes we devise as we trace the search for 
Northwest Passages are contingent and remain, like the past, 
unpredictable. 

Disaster plays a curious role in this landscape, an orienting focus that 
only seems timeless and ubiquitous. Catastrophic failure was present 
throughout early European exploration — its rationalizations, traumas, 
and excesses generated some of the most memorable writings of the 
“romance of navigation” and the utopian promise of empire. Arctic voya- 
ging was exceptionally dangerous, costly, and difficult to convert into 
profit, meaning that its catastrophic losses were notoriously frequent. 
Early moderns like Barentzs, Frobisher, and Munk left behind them icy 
beaches strewn with the well-preserved detritus of their failures and mass 
casualties. Theirs were not failed settler colonies like those at Roanoke or 
Jamestown, and thus need to be uncoupled from settler colonial teleologies 
of empire suitable to these other North American exploration cultures. But 
centuries later the ruins of their various enterprises were made to serve, 
orient, and galvanize permanent European settlement of these Arctic 
places. 

Only much later after that, thanks to the mystique of disaster that 
accrued around the voids left by La Pérouse and Franklin in the nineteenth 
century, did these literal fields of dispersion also become incorporated as 
lieux de mémoire. Before this nineteenth-century geography of disaster, the 
sites and objects (including texts) through which disasters were later 
encycled as such, were scattered, visible, usable, and useless to contempor- 
aries, Inuit and British. But they were not recognized as relics in a 
geography of disaster, meriting commemorative recuperation, or bearing 
weight as signs of sovereign possession. Victorian reincorporation of early 
modern Arctic voyages peaked in the 1870s with the rediscovery and 
international exhibition of relics from the Frobisher and Barentz lost 
expeditions, the subject of Chapter 5. These private searches fell under 
the new spell of disaster tourism and the lure of disaster relics made possible 
by Franklin’s example. 

Reading backwards we see the formative power that disaster has 
acquired in Arctic discourses. Centuries of pursuing Arctic discoveries 
appear to attract voyagers not in spite of disasters but because of them 
and the lucrative cultural capital they generated. It was in this spirit that the 
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Blakean artist and communist Rockwell Kent embarked on a utopian 
Arctic voyage in 1930; he complained that his shipwreck in Greenland 
was nearly destroyed by overzealous rescuers: 


So when in a little while the others came back from the wreck bringing with 
them more pathetic, salvaged things I said: “How Wonderful!” — and only 
thought how tasteless fate had been to rob us thus of our disaster’s fine 
completeness.'°” 


A visionary painter remembered for his iconic woodcuts for Moby Dick, 
Kent was a connoisseur of the art of disaster. No Arctic disaster had 
achieved the “fine completeness” he sought in his beautifully illustrated 
book — there were just too many pathetic, salvaged things, like the useless 
hats and unpaired shoes washed ashore on Robinson Crusoe’s island, 
seemingly “never to be valued again.”** 

Inhabiting a modernity in which “we think through disasters,”"°’ we 
might recognize this Arctic disaster culture as affiliated with our own: /e 
désastre notre prochain. This (mis)recognition is largely due to the conver- 
gence of Arctic and disaster accomplished in the Victorian exhibitionary 
and exploration culture centered on the recovery of Franklin’s lost expedi- 
tion. France’s national commitment to locating and restoring the relics of 
La Pérouse’s ancien régime disaster had pioneered this modern disaster cult 
that Franklin’s allies built upon. America’s love affair with Titanic raised it 
to new levels of devotion, spectacle, and profit. And Canada’s 2014 dis- 
covery of Franklin’s Evebus threatens to take this fascination with disaster 
to a new level by entwining it with government policy on northern issues. 
In the twenty-first century, environmental disaster and climate crisis are 
the central narratives through which the Arctic is imagined by outsiders, a 
reductive paradigm as Michael Bravo argues.'° Disentangling these narra- 
tives of disaster from the diverse cultures of Arctic exploration is the work 
of Writing Arctic Disaster. 


CHAPTER I 


Arctic Archives: Victorian Relics, Sites, Collections 


John Franklin presided over two disasters: the first during his first Arctic 
command in 1819-21, when only six of his sixteen men survived, the 
others succumbing to murder, starvation and cannibalism. The second, 
during his final quest for the Northwest Passage in 1845, when his ships 
Erebus and Terror disappeared with all 129 crew. Spurred on by 
Franklin’s formidable widow, Jane Franklin, dozens of search and 
retrieval expeditions were launched beginning in 1848, a well-known 
story in which a poorly planned exercise in imperial hubris was elevated 
to an international cause célebre. It is this second disaster, the largest in 
exploration history, that transformed how the world has seen the North 
American Arctic ever since, and that after the 2014 discovery of Erebus 
promises to play an even larger role in the general public’s understanding 
of the Arctic. 

Franklin’s 1845 expedition played the leading role in shaping the 
“British imagination” of the Arctic, the view from the nineteenth 
century that as I argued in the Introduction we must particularize 
with greater care. In panoramas and dioramas, stereographs and 
paintings, plays and melodramas, dances and songs, and a range of 
popular and elite printed texts, record numbers of domestic specta- 
tors and readers could enjoy at their leisure the Arctic sublime in 
which Franklin’s men perished. We are familiar with such approaches 
highlighting how Europeans represented Arctic peoples and places, 
and what Europeans took from the Arctic (people, animals, resources, 
knowledge). We also have a growing body of accounts based on Inuit 
oral histories describing their encounters with a large number of 
nineteenth-century European Arctic explorers.’ Drawing on these 
traditional histories of British exploration, visual culture, and literary 
imagination, and on postcolonial, anthropological, and indigenous 
accounts that shift our attention away from the Eurocentrism of 
exploration histories and toward the “hidden histories of explora- 
tion,”” this chapter offers a cultural history of an unexamined mate- 
rial dimension of these encounters, that of the “Franklin Relics” 
collected by American and British voyagers searching for Franklin’s 
missing expedition. 
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In contrast to the thousands of pages produced by Victorians about the 
Franklin “mystery,” the Franklin expedition itself produced only one 
official written document, the one-page “Victory Point Record” uncovered 
by the McClintock search in 1859. This Admiralty document, annotated in 
two hands, included vital information about the Franklin expedition: their 
wintering on Beechey Island, the early death of Franklin in 1847, their 
abandonment of the ships and final route south. But the Franklin expedi- 
tion did produce a profusion of objects — broken tools, scraps of clothing, 
instruments, bones, graves, ruined books. This overwhelming abundance 
of material objects and virtual absence of legible texts frustrated Victorian 
searchers, who used this incomprehensible absence of written texts to 
justify further searches.’ 

Relics began returning in steady streams from the Arctic from 1850 
onwards, and this chapter focuses on the three main sets of relics collected: 
by Dr John Rae (1854), Francis McClintock (1859), and Frederick Schwatka 
(1880). The published narrative of the second major recovery of debris — 
McClintock’s The Voyage of the ‘Fox’ in the Arctic Seas — sold 7,000 copies 
in advance orders alone, outselling Darwin’s On the Origin of Species, 
published in the same year by the same publisher, John Murray.* The 
Voyage of the ‘Fox’ appended a long annotated list of the debris and their 
locations, a catalogue of an eclectic archive comprising religious, naviga- 
tional, institutional, textual and personal detritus, publicly referred to as 
“the Franklin relics.” The objects from all three major searches were 
publicly displayed in prestigious government and military museums, and 
widely reproduced in contemporary periodicals, newspapers, catalogues, 
and stereographs. 

The collection, display, and visual reproduction of the Franklin relics 
beginning in the 1850s was made possible by the emerging Victorian 
exhibitionary complex. The Museum Bill of 1845 and the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 accelerated the growing interest in expanding cross- 
class accessibility in particular, so much so that the British Museum saw 
its number of visitors triple from 1850 to 1851, and from 1860 to 1900 the 
number of public museums in Britain quadrupled.’ While the ideologi- 
cal work of this “democratizing” liberalism has been rigorously cri- 
tiqued, more recent studies of nineteenth-century museum culture 
have explored a wider range of museums (regionally and chronologi- 
cally), their diverse makers and spectators, moving “beyond the exhibi- 
tionary complex” and its focus on governmentality.° Peter Hoffenberg, 
Lara Kriegel, Bruce Robertson, and Felix Driver among others have 
emphasized the unruly forces and multiple agents at work in a museum 
culture characterized less by the ideological certainties of the “imperial 
archive” and more by heterogeneous effects and contingent develop- 
ments.’ Displayed in prestigious governmental and educational institu- 
tions like the United Service Museum in Whitehall, the British 
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Museum, the Royal Polytechnic Institution, and Sir Christopher Wren’s 
Painted Hall at Greenwich Hospital, the government-authorized collec- 
tions of disaster relics I discuss accumulated a range of unpredictable 
responses and associations ranging far beyond the intentions of their 
elite sponsors. 

If exhibitions “are displays of the artifacts of our disciplines” and “of 
those who make them,”® through which disciplines were the Franklin 
disaster objects understood and exhibited, how did they shape such dis- 
ciplinary formation, and through which disciplinary lenses are they visible 
to us today? In focusing an inquiry on the Franklin relics — hundreds of 
heterogeneous objects, collected from dozens of sites or bartered from 
different groups of Inuit, transformed by many hands, put to changing 
uses, over many decades — we must by necessity pose questions that no 
single twenty-first-century discipline alone is equipped to answer. This 
necessity we share with Victorians, who in the Franklin relics were con- 
fronted with a constantly changing archive requiring them to ask questions 
for which they often lacked precedents, categories, or univocal cultural 
vocabularies. 

Franklin disaster relics posed to mid-nineteenth-century authorities, 
spectators, and commentators a conundrum: in what existing framework 
should these relics be collected, exhibited, and understood? The earliest 
Franklin searchers referred to the objects as “traces” and “relics” from the 
start, a language drawn from antiquarianism and more recently archae- 
ology, both popular pastimes in mid-century Britain, when professionals 
and amateurs (John Franklin’s 1818 Arctic expedition among them)? 
excavated graves, barrows, grave-goods and human remains of early 
modern, Anglo-Saxon, or pagan Britons."° But neither antiquarianism, 
with its emphasis on the preservation of the past and the rescue from what 
Bacon called the “deluge of time,” nor archaeology with its national 
focus on Britain’s racial past, provided an appropriate scenario for the 
Franklin relics, as they were ordinary objects from the commercially 
degraded present, belonging to individuals known to some of the 
searchers. 

The Franklin relics were initially exhibited and no doubt experienced 
by many as sacred relics, especially after 1859 when the death of Franklin 
was confirmed and the visible force of his fervent evangelicalism became 
a central focus of the displays. While modern Protestant Britain lacked a 
culture of saintly relics, these objects joined a broader continuum of 
relics of the celebrated, the notorious, and the beloved increasingly 
sought out by spectators: from the relics of military heroes like Nelson 
and Napoleon, to those of murderers like Thurtell and Hunt, to the 
personal relics of geniuses like Burns and Scott. Indeed, after its 
longest story on the Franklin relics in 1859, the [//ustrated London News 
launched a long-lived series on “Relics of the Past,” part of the secular 
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“nineteenth-century ... resurgence in relic culture” that Deborah Lutz 
has recently explored.’* 

Because they had been displayed in governmental, often naval, exhi- 
bitions, the Franklin relics have fallen beneath the threshold of current 
studies of institutional collecting in art history and museum studies. 
Likewise, because they directed an intensely autoscopic gaze upon 
British subjects, they have not been considered within larger trajectories 
of nineteenth-century ethnology. And despite being collected alongside 
natural history specimens by searchers trained in field sciences, they have 
not been considered in relation to natural history collections. In fact as 
we shall see, the closest analogs to these relic displays were the anthro- 
pological exhibitions of other cultures, and the commercial displays and 
advertisements coeval with the rise of department stores, trade exhibi- 
tions, and arcades. Neither of these exhibitionary cultures — the anthro- 
pological or the commercial — had desirable associations as far as the 
naval authorities were concerned. They would emphasize the relics’ 
affinities with the sacred and the scientific, but the relics would stub- 
bornly maintain their unwelcome associations with commodities and 
exotic artifacts. 

Designated as scientific, pietistic, and patriotic, these ordinary domestic 
and scientific objects accumulated indigenous Arctic owners, reauthored 
uses, and horrific narratives on their extraordinary journeys from and to 
Britain. The cumulative voyages, in space and time, of these heroic objects 
and their inscriptions are themselves worthy of study. As Nicholas Thomas 
argues in Entangled Objects, 


Something as simple as the movement of an object thus needs to be heard 
and said and talked about, rather than simply seen. The circulation of 
objects, especially across the edges of societies, civilizations, and trading 
regimes, is not merely a physical process but is also a movement and 
displacement of competing conceptions of things.” 


Traveling through the trading regimes of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
outside the boundaries of Britain’s territorial empire, Franklin searchers 
followed fugitive objects into the heart of the Arctic archipelago, returning 
not with evidence of a primitive exotic past, but of a ruined future, their 
own. The voyagers and objects that circulated between these metropolitan 
centers and the long-inhabited places of the Arctic allow us to ask the 
question, as posed by James Clifford, “To what extent is one group’s core 
another’s periphery?”’* In the case of these relics, it is no longer clear which 
is which, certainly for the numerous objects transformed, repaired and 
reappropriated by Inuit, objects whose “community of origin”? became 
indistinct and today remains difficult to fix. And as we shall see, the 
movement is cyclical, circling a void that seems to be more compelling 
and more generative than either center or periphery. No longer tools 
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and instruments, neither were these objects scientific evidence, ethnologi- 
cal specimens, or sacred relics — subject to ongoing decay and an alien 
temporality, the relics illustrate how objects “are not what they were made 
to be but what they have become.”” 

Among the most numerous objects encountered by searchers looking for 
Franklin’s men were skeletal remains; they had genuine difficulty in posi- 
tively identifying the species and race of these bones, compounding the 
difficulties of solving the Franklin “mystery,” but also of whether or not to 
collect them, and if so what do with them. After 1854, when John Rae 
returned from the Arctic with Inuit oral accounts confirming survivor 
cannibalism among Franklin’s men, bones grew in number among the 
visible traces found by searchers, but just as significantly dropped from 
official priorities of search and retrieval, which never publicly considered 
interment or repatriation of the remains. Human remains and other objects 
grew exponentially throughout the late nineteenth-century searches, while 
the Victory Point Record simultaneously grew in its talismanic power as the 
unique legible message received from the vanished expedition. By the end of 
the nineteenth and throughout the twentieth century, written inscriptions — 
the traces of British civilization, not its savagery — replaced the material 
inscriptions of bones, graves, objects, as the truth-bearers of the Franklin 
mystery. Even the mythic grave or “vault,” in which some persist in believing 
Franklin himself was buried, has become the object of obsession because it is 
believed to archive his writings.’” 

Authors and owners, keywords that have yielded such rich resonances in 
histories of proprietary authorship in the modern copyright age, remain 
important in this exhibitionary culture. After all, it is because they are 
authored by Franklin (and owned by the Admiralty, to whom all officers 
were legally bound to return manuscripts upon return) that his missing 
journals are so prized to this day. But the Victorian fixation on locating 
Franklin’s manuscript papers threatens to obscure the most eloquent texts 
retrieved by the searches and represented in the exhibitions, the relics. 
Dozens of books, and thousands of pages of writings, were published by 
Britons of all ranks, who contemplated the fate of Franklin from diverse 
perspectives. But our focus will not follow this route of library navigation, 
its authors and owners: we will consider instead the larger geography of 
inscriptions and objects of which these pages were a part. 

The objects and remains associated with the Franklin disaster, those 
deposited and monumentalized afterwards by decades of searchers, and the 
visual and verbal texts devoted to these traces, together comprise a dis- 
tinctive body of material inscription about and in the Arctic. Textual and 
monumental, this body of inscriptions worked on a number of levels: in 
addition to their aesthetic and cultural forms, these inscriptions served as 
navigational technology; territorial markers in imperial claims; linguistic/ 
cultural assertion over indigenous signification. One cumulative effect of 
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these multidimensional inscriptions as perceived by Victorian British 
voyagers is the transformation of the Arctic into a vast archive. 
Inscriptions made the Arctic legible, visible and archivable to the British, 
Americans and Europeans, allowing explorers to travel in the language of 
their predecessors. The Arctic archive makes possible both this library 
navigation, as discussed in the Introduction, and the re-inscription of the 
places themselves — a literal geography (earth writing) of places that usually 
had their own complex histories of precontact indigenous occupancy 
and inscription. Examples of such “sight sacralization”’® abound in the 
Franklin searches, as we shall see, wherein monuments, markers, and 
messages transformed Arctic places and Inuit structures into analogs of 
London, the English or the Scottish countryside, that were then repro- 
duced and transported back to British audiences. 

Rather than setting out to discover the new, Victorian British explorers 
more often traveled to previous sites of inscriptions or disaster, relocated/ 
restored monuments, left their own markers and buried writings (often 
outnumbering any records they found). By “travel[ing] in their predeces- 
sors’ language” as much as in their footsteps,” they contributed to this 
Arctic archive and thus located their own place in a master narrative of 
what Barrow had termed “progressive geography.”*° By participating in 
this re-inscription process, communicating across great distances in time 
by archiving their traces in what they depicted as an unchanging space, 
explorers deliberately drew future voyagers/readers back to these sites of 
disaster, making possible future disasters and their recuperation by writing. 


An Arctic Crystal Palace: Rae’s search 


Franklin searchers had begun to collect traces of the disaster as early as 1850, 
but it was not until 1854 that Dr. John Rae, while surveying for the HBC, 
encountered Inuit from Pelly Bay with oral accounts and artifacts of the 
Franklin expedition, which he purchased. The Inuit told Rae that they had 
heard accounts of multiple bodies discovered near the Great Fish (Back) 
River as well as evidence of widespread British survivor cannibalism, which 
Rae reported to the Admiralty and The Times upon his return.” 
Responding to Rae’s revelations, Dickens famously dismissed the Inuit 
accounts of British cannibalism as “the wild tales of a herd of savages” in his 
periodical Household Words.** He later collaborated with Wilkie Collins in 
their countervision of British self-sacrifice in the Arctic, their melodrama 
The Frozen Deep, in which Dickens himself performed, including a private 
performance for the queen and Prince Albert. According to Potter, The 
Frozen Deep was “perhaps the greatest of the Arctic shows through which 
the middle classes of Britain staunched their anxieties over the continuing 
mystery ... that surrounded the Franklin expedition.””’ 
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The full-page engravings of Rae’s relics printed in the November 1854 
Illustrated London News provided visual narratives, authorized by the 
Admiralty and Jane Franklin (to whom Rae had given the objects he 
collected), that likewise attempted to overwrite Rae’s oral account of 
cannibalism among the British crew with a counter-narrative of patriotism, 
courage, scientific progress and Christian martyrdom (Figure 1.1).** Tales 
of British cannibalism had featured widely in popular theater and penny 
dreadfuls of the mid-Victorian era (most famously, Sweeney Todd), and 
Dickens had surveyed some of these in his dispute with Rae. But these had 
been testaments to the depravity and criminality of the urban poor, 
convicts, or shipwrecked sailors (“the scourged and branded sweepings of 
the galleys,” wrote Dickens).* By associating naval men of Franklin’s social 
standing with British cannibalism, Rae had violated a taboo that autho- 
rities worked for decades afterward to reinforce publicly, despite their 
suspicion that Rae’s reports were accurate. 

Crowned by a medallion portrait of Franklin by M. David (which was 
not among the relics) and flanked by his Badge of the Knight’s Grand 
Cross of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order, this composition stresses 
the unassailable moral character of the lost expedition, as seen in the 
heraldic crests, naval insignia, and scientific instruments. The silver cut- 
lery, inscribed with the family crests of Franklin and of other officers, 
attests to the nobility of the enterprise, which would seem to repudiate 
Rae’s assertion that the British had resorted to cannibalism, perhaps with 
such examples of fine silver. Rae drew a beautiful miniature catalogue of 
the silver, focusing solely on five heraldic family crests, accompanied by a 
“List of Articles” he purchased from the Inuit, and inscribed by him 
“Repulse Bay, 8th July, 1854.”*° Rae’s drawing of the crests made visible 
only one dimension of the silver’s social use — signifying the class and 
family allegiances of the officers — and obscured its practical uses. This 
focus on inscription (as opposed to function) would remain central to 
subsequent representations by professional artists. 

The number and nature of the verbal inscriptions highlighted in visual 
reproductions of Rae’s relics also signal these sacred relics’ double life as 
commodities, both before and after the disaster. While they were com- 
posed in a funerary arrangement for the /LN, the 1854 relics were also 
painted by naval artist Walter May in a composition resembling that of 
contemporary trade catalogues and tool pattern books, “Franklin Relics 
Brought by Dr. Rae” (Figure 1.2). Some of the inscribed names visible both 
in the LN engravings and in May’s lithograph are heraldic (an effect 
highlighted by May’s use of gilt), but many are commercial, for example 
“Wigfall” and “Timmins.” Wigfall was a well-known knife-maker (bottom 
right), and Timmins (semi-lunar blade) a Birmingham toolmaker who in 
1851 won a Prize Medal for his display at the Great Exhibition.*” These 
manufacturers’ tool pattern books, advertisements (Figure 1.3), and 
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Figure 1.1 “The Franklin Relics,” [Mustrated London News (Nov. 4, 1854) 433. 


commercial displays, were the immediately recognizable analogues for 
these early relic representations. 

The Great Exhibition, and the /LN that devoted so many pages to its 
visual splendors, were in fact never far from the minds of the early British 
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Figure 1.2 Walter May, “Franklin Relics Brought by Dr. Rae,” Plate XIV, litho- 
graph from A Series of Fourteen Sketches, made during the voyage up Wellington 
Channel in search of Sir J. Franklin (London, 1855). 


Arctic searchers, who sailed past Crystal Palace Cliffs in Greenland, and 
even constructed their own displaced Crystal Palace on the floe ice of 
Beechey Island in 1853, where they also published their own shipboard 
Illustrated Arctic News, among many such publications (Figure 1.4). In 
Capt. Edward Belcher’s optimistically titled Last of the Arctic Voyages (1855), 
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Figure 1.4 George McDougall, “Crystal Palace, Winter Quarters, 1853-54.” Edward 
Belcher, The Last of the Arctic Voyages. Vol. 2. London: Lovell Reeve, 1855. 


he describes how the crew of the Assistance built upon the ice a virtual 
Arctic London, named “Victoria Town.” Naturally, the centerpiece of 
Victoria Town would be the Crystal Palace, which in 1853 would have 
been the only Crystal Palace in existence as far as its builders knew (when 
Belcher’s ships left England in 1852, the original Crystal Palace was being 
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dismantled for its move to South London, where it reopened in 1854). As 
Belcher recounted, 


I determined instantly on the construction of a Crystal Palace, perhaps to 
live, like its predecessor, in history! The officers were summoned, the 
ground lines marked out, navvies sinking the foundations, moulds made, 
blocks sawn out, and the first house in Victoria Town well in progress before 
we retired to rest... ~” 


Nearby, the crew of the Resolute also built “Northumberland House” 
(a Palace in Charing Cross, the residence of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty), an astronomical Observatory, Cornwall Lodge, and a Royal 
Arctic Theatre attended by a snow avatar of the Prince of Wales. The 
urbanism of the architecture, spectacles, and shipboard print culture 
accompanying them would be at home in British colonial cities elsewhere 
in the empire. But the fragility of these Arctic analogs revealed the ephe- 
merality of Britain’s imperial myths as no colonial settlement could. 
Belcher himself quickly tired of his first visit to the Arctic, abandoned 
the four ships under his command, and returned home early, only to be 
promptly court-martialed. As described by one of his unimpressed officers, 
Belcher’s Crystal Palace was just another thawing ice house, “used as a 
skittle alley” during the winter.*° 

The Great Exhibition had served as the origin and end of the early Franklin 
searches sent by the Admiralty in 1850, the “noble philanthropy” of the one 
“glorious success” adumbrating that of the other.” According to the shipboard 
newspaper Aurora Borealis, the Franklin searchers who set off in May 1850 


numbered the fear of not seeing the Great Exhibition amongst their other 
regrets of home and country .... When they left England, the Great 
Exhibition was not yet in existence, when they returned it had already 
formed an epoch in the history of the world.** 


Reorienting Franklin’s disaster along this new axis of Britain’s global 
supremacy in arts and industry would prove increasingly difficult in such 
official accounts, as more searchers would return to London’s exhibitions 
with more discarded samples of British industrial ingenuity. 

If the Great Exhibition was “a shrine to manufactured things,”*”’ then the 
1854 Franklin relics were a shrine to the global circulation and mutability of 
these manufactured things: the objects left England’s industrial cities as 
commodities and technology, reached beyond the furthest periphery of 
Britain’s empire in disaster, and returned to the capital transformed, usually 
through Inuit agency. May’s “Franklin Relics” visualize the Great Exhibition 
in ruins: they witness both the dehumanizing effects of its mass industries 
when carried to the ends of the earth, and the fragility of “the museum 
effect”** itself, since the relics began to appear dangerously like the useless, 
broken objects that they were. Thus the relics’ slow passage to and from the 
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Arctic was circular in more than one respect, traveling between one metro- 
polis and its Arctic analog, momentarily reversing origin and destination. 

In its visual echoes of trade catalogues, and its foregrounding of com- 
mercial brand names that crowd the names of the lost heroes, May’s 
lithograph of the “Franklin Relics” also evinces what Norman Bryson has 
described as “still life’s enduring insults to the humanist subject,” offering 
“the most chilling, deadly, lethal kind of vision one may encounter in 
European painting.”” This dehumanizing effect also evokes the most 
extreme form of dehumanization, according to the British, that became 
inseparable from these sacred objects — the accounts of cannibalism that 
followed the objects home. As material traces of British heroism, the relics 
were sought, mapped, marked and displayed by searchers in order to 
combat the British experience of the Arctic as an empty and dehumanizing 
place — one where “no human trace is ever left,” as the antihero of The 
Frozen Deep remarked.*° But these unruly visual texts of the relics simulta- 
neously carried with them the traces of dehumanization at its most 
extreme. Thus while May’s still life of broken objects created an iconic 
and reverential image of the Franklin disaster, it also evoked the visual 
vocabulary of trade catalogues and simultaneously the dehumanizing 
potential of still life in potentially disconcerting ways. 

Specifically, as a static world of broken objects, the 1854 Franklin relics 
images make visible the destruction at the heart of Arctic exploration itself. 
Again quoting Bryson, we can apply the “enduring insult” of still life to 
these early Franklin relics images: “Thrown together as if by accident, the 
objects lack syntax: no coherent purpose brings them together in the place 
where we find them ... Hence the importance to still life . .. of waste and 
debris.”*” When seen through the lens of its reassembled detritus in such a 
still life, the lost Franklin expedition also begins to lose its coherent 
purpose in the place where searchers found its discarded objects, the 
Arctic. The abandonment of these objects in the Arctic serves as metonym 
for Britain’s abandonment of its heroes, just as the objects’ restoration and 
veneration performed the rescue fantasy that Franklin’s allies continued to 
pursue throughout the 1850s, going against the tide of the British public’s 
interest in new crises in the Crimea (1854-6) and India (1857). 

From the industrial displays of the 1851 Great Exhibition, to the baroque 
grandeur of Sir Christopher Wren’s Painted Hall at Greenwich, and the 
fashionable Royal Polytechnic Institution where the 1854 relics were initially 
displayed, to the mass-produced pages of the J/ustrated London News, 
these heroic commodities completed their own slow voyage to the Arctic 
and back, testifying to the triumph of Victorian objects over their makers, 
and blurring the boundary between capitalist surplus and waste, center and 
periphery. Coeval with the 1851 Crystal Palace and its 1854 reopening at 
Sydenham, Rae’s Franklin relics offered Victorians an accelerated glimpse of 
their own obsolescence and entropic decay, and did so at the height of their 
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public displays of industrial progress. Though as we shall see, the initial 
displays of the Franklin relics were carefully organized with sympathetic and 
patriotic narratives in mind, in exhibition spaces controlled by government 
authorities, they nevertheless evoked a large range of unpredictable effects, 
chief among these an accelerated sense of the “extreme temporal attenua- 
tion” that in the 1930s would draw Walter Benjamin to the “fossilized 
commodity remains” of the mid-nineteenth-century arcades.* As ruins, 
the Franklin relics invited quiet contemplation and aestheticization of the 
pastness of the present, a unique instance of heterochronic displacement. 
Evoking a dreamy vanitas appropriate to the Christian duty of national 
mourning, the still lifes of the Rae relics do not visualize the labor, travel, and 
violence that had so transformed these top of the line instruments, tools and 
personal items, nor the absent bodies for whom the objects stood in 
synecdochical relationships. Signs of Inuit re-authorship of numerous 
objects (for example, the repaired gold and fur band, and repaired knife 
handles in May’s lithograph) were present in all Franklin relic caches, 
entangling the relics uncomfortably in the ethnological and museum net- 
works to which many searchers and sponsors belonged. In fact, collecting 
curiosities was often singled out as the only tangible result of failed searches 
for the Northwest Passage, for example in Cruickshank’s satirical print, 
“Landing the Treasures” (1819), ridiculing John Ross’ enthusiasm for 
Arctic collecting in his abortive 1818 voyage (see Figure 2.1). Indeed, during 
the Franklin searches of Rae’s day, officers carried shopping lists issued by 
John Barrow Jr., Keeper of the Records of the Admiralty (and son of Sir John 
Barrow): “I have your list always hanging up before me,” wrote Inglefield 
aboard the /sabel in 1854, “and so shall not readily forget what you want in 
the curiosity line.”’? Collecting Franklin relics, Inuit curiosities, and natural 
history specimens simultaneously, Franklin searchers moved with ease 
across the fluid lines distinguishing search and salvage from field science. 
In fact the Franklin relics were often displayed in conjunction with 
ethnological collections of Inuit artifacts: for example, in the subsequent 
exhibition of Rae’s relics at the Royal Polytechnic in 1855, where they 
joined John Barrow Jr.’s own “Arctic Collection,” some of which had 
been collected to order by Franklin searchers.*° The /ZN illustrations of 
the relics kept the “Arctic Collection” of Inuit objects visually distinct from 
the “Franklin Relics,” running a separate story on the former featuring a 
traditional illustration of “Costumes” (modeled by imaginary Inuit) and 
“Arctic Implements” (Figure 1.5). But exhibition reviews described how the 
British and Inuit objects were displayed together at the Royal 
Polytechnic,*" and in this respect they belonged to the “cross-cultural 
pairings of technologies” that would become a common feature of the 
“geopolitics of exploration” as described by Michael Bravo.** The ongoing 
oscillation of the retrieved objects — to and from technology, commodity, 
relic, ethnological specimen, waste, and most dangerously, to and from 
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THE ARCTIC COLLECTION AT THE ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
Tws COLLECTION, the property of Mr. John Barrow, of the Admiralty, 
was, on the evening of June 30th, exhibited at the Royal Polytechnic 
Institution, when the Rey. Dr. Scoresby, a veteran in Arctic life and ad- 
venture, inaugurated the opening by a lecture of great interest. In con- 


| created for himself a name and a reputation as great as his eminent father, 
| the late Sir John Barrow. 

| Almost all the objects exhibited were ited to Mr. Barrow as tri- 
butes of respect and regard by the officers, on their return from the icy 
regions; among them we must particularly mention some twenty or more 
Esquimaux dresses: we engrave two specimens, brought from a newly- 
discovered Land. 


clusion, the rev. gentleman paid an eloquent encomium to the memory of 
that ill-fated and much-beloved commander, Sir John Franklin and his 
y. Looking to the number of that party, he could but think that 
there were still some eighty or ninety persons whose deaths were by no 
means accounted for; and he yet trusted that these gallant fellows would 
at some future day be heard of, and restored to their native land. 
Collection has been the work of many years, and we hesitate not 
to say that one containing so many objects on E=quimaux and Arctic life 
in general does not exist in any part of the world. Mr. Barrow, from 


On the centre table were some deeply-interesting relics of the Franklin 
ee peal the principal are a pair of Gloves found by Lieutenant 
rd Osborne at the winter quarters of Sir John Franklin, canisters of 
eee meat and soup, and the only cylinder which has hitherto been 
picked up, dated “June: 30, 1845, from on board the Erebus” Here were 
also assembled a large collection of spears, bows, nets, lamps, and other 
utensils belonging to the Esquimaux, such as knives and small hand | 
adzes, being about the only tools they get from the tribes which are in 
immediate communication with the Hudson's Bay Company; a beautiful 


ptbmge ts (pe at the Admiralty, his great love of Northern en- 
kindness towards all 


collection of Arctic drawings illustrated the different stages in the late | 
his never-ceasing 
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Figure 1.5 “Arctic Collection.” [/ustrated London News (July 14, 1855). 


native/alien — would in the end contribute to the unraveling of any 
consensus on the value of Victorian Britain’s Arctic enterprise.*? As 
Potter observes, “the ultimate message of these relics, as testimonial and 
memorial figures, could not be agreed upon, nor their tragedy compre- 
hended.”** But as we can see beginning with the earliest collections of 
Franklin disaster debris, not only the message but the relics themselves 
were indistinct and unstable artifacts verging on ecofacts, further losing 
ontological cohesion and categorical integrity as searches proliferated more 
objects and they in turn more questions. 
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Dead weight: McClintock’s search 


By the next and most successful recovery of relics, Frances McClintock’s 
1858-59 voyage in the Fox, searchers were overwhelmed by hundreds of 
tin cans, nails, bits of string, broken crockery, shattered timbers, and 
shreds of cloth — often interspersed with Inuit objects and exposed 
human remains. McClintock was dismayed about the small mountains 
of “rubbish“ that they discovered, especially at the infamous Boat Place 
on King William Island, full of scattered human remains and “a quantity 
of articles of one description and another truly astonishing in variety, a 
mere accumulation of dead weight.”*’ As he prepared to display the relics 
privately to Jane Franklin in his London hotel room shortly after his 
return, McClintock joked that he was planning to “exhibit my wares to 
Lady Franklin.”*° In the unpublished expedition journals and papers, 
McClintock and his crew documented their process of selection at 
numerous sites, leaving behind Inuit artifacts and British human remains 
but bringing back only objects deemed fit for display, among them 
hundreds of “curiosities,” the only official written document, and posi- 
tive confirmation of Franklin’s death. 

The commercial aspects of relic collecting, the details of how they 
bartered with Inuit who had refabricated many of the objects (the going 
rate for one button was four needles), were likewise omitted from The 
Voyage of the ‘Fox.’ But The Voyage of the ‘Fox’ did include a catalogue of the 
relics (reprinted in the LN), organized according to collection site and 
following closely the lists each sledge party kept in the field.*” Jane 
Franklin, who had funded McClintock’s expedition, personally read and 
revised the manuscript of the Voyage before it went to press. While beyond 
the scope of this chapter, the extensive revisions that Jane Franklin and her 
ally Sherard Osborn introduced into McClintock’s Voyage of the ‘Fox’ 
included many of the most often quoted passages, which endowed John 
Franklin’s enterprise and relics with a sublime and hagiographic aura that 
McClintock’s matter-of-fact manuscripts lacked. 

Sent by Jane Franklin with the express purpose of collecting relics and 
records, McClintock sailed with a ship full of relic hunters, taking time 
in Holsteinborg, Greenland, to give the crew time and money with which 
to “buy sealskin caps & curiosities,” as “This sort of thing goes a long way 
with them” (these details were omitted from the published book).** 
Reinforcing the official categorization of “Franklin’s fate ... under the 
heading of ‘science,”*’ already visible in the 1854 relics’ location in 
Greenwich and the Polytechnic Institute, the more extensive 1859 objects 
retrieved by McClintock’s relic hunters were immediately presented to an 
eager public as trophies of naval science. 

In the full-page LN “Relics” illustration of October 1859 (Figure 1.6), 
the central object is the medicine chest, with intact bottles, instruments, 
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Figure 1.6 “Relics of the Franklin Expedition,” [/ustrated London News (Oct. 15, 
1859) 367. 
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and chart, surrounded by other artifacts of British civilization: a rifle, 
dipping needle, spectacles, prayer book, stove, and refabricated knife 
(“ice implement”).°° This synthesis of Christian, scientific, and imperial 
iconography would become a defining feature in subsequent Victorian 
commemoration of exploration like that of Livingstone, as Felix Driver has 
shown in Geography Militant. Behind this visual synecdoche of British 
modernity stand a menacing row of “Esquimaux-weapons in the back- 
ground,” as the paper put it. Many of these objects do not appear to be 
Inuit made, nor are they all weapons.”' Nevertheless these objects, while 
visually demoted in scale, provide an unspoken alternative explanation for 
the failure of the British scientific endeavors, or at the very least, suggest the 
more acceptable explanation for the evidence of cannibalism. 

The Inuit refabrication of broken tools and wreckage had been visible in 
Rae’s relics (in the gold band “repaired with piece of skin,” and knife 
handles repaired with “copper rivets,” in May’s captions), but seemed only 
to become the subject of discussion after 1859, when McClintock collected 
many refabricated objects (mostly spears, bows, knives and leatherworking 
blades). Several examples of Timmins semilunar blades were collected on 
Franklin searches (including Rae’s, McClintock’s, and Hall’s) and today 
modern museums have reclassified these as ulus (woman’s knife in 
Inuktitut, the iconic Inuit tool)— the object as it stood at the point of 
collection, rather than of origin. Even when they lack the Inuit-made 
handles, the Timmins blades are all today redesignated ulus — a sign of 
the twenty-first-century museum’s commitment to acknowledging the 
interchange between European and indigenous technologies, but also of 
its reluctance to exhibit a British-made broken tool as such.” 

The hybrid “ice implement” in the 1859 “Relics” assemblage was also 
created by Inuit using salvaged wood, metal, and bone, one of nine such 
knives that McClintock collected. Misclassified by modern museums in 
Cambridge and Greenwich as “snow knives” (used for cutting snow 
blocks), these knives (actually flensing knives)”’ are described at length in 
Voyage of the ‘Fox’ as “made by the natives out of materials obtained from 
the last expedition.”’* Reviews lingered over these hybrid knives, evidently 
fascinated with Inuit craftsmanship that incorporated wooden and metal 
debris that was occasionally “thrust into a rude rib bone as a handle.”” 

Inuit “creative recontextualization and indeed reauthorship”® of British 
tools and debris contributed to the Franklin relics’ unique abilities to 
alienate British representations of Arctic exploration, by estranging the 
quotidian objects that made up the majority of the relics. Refabricated 
objects embodied the transcultural entanglements (the infrastructure, 
routes, persons, and materials) that made the relic collecting and exhibits 
possible, and materially bridged the “gap between primitive tools and the 
manufactured things of white men”’” usually starkly differentiated in 
Victorian colonial accounts. At a time when Victorian anthropology 
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increasingly looked to material culture as evidence for the evolving stages of 
civilization, the Inuit recreation of these objects could potentially transpose 
the supposed apex of the arts from the industries of Birmingham or 
London, to the crafts of Repulse Bay or King William’s Island. 

As curated objects, the Inuit-made “ice implements” were never 
intended to be exhibited as specimens of material culture. But unlike 
most museum artifacts, these objects began their lives as British-made 
trade goods that were designed on one level to be exhibited and represented 
by their famous manufacturers. The relics’ commercial associations, which 
as we saw were coeval with the exhibitionary culture of the earliest searches, 
intensified as the relics grew in number and in remediations. Thus, 
when an unauthorized public exhibition catalogue appeared in 1860 for 
the McClintock relics at the United Services Institution, Jane Franklin 
was appalled: “It was a vulgar, catchpenny publication,” she wrote, 
“altogether ... worthy of Mr. Wyld’s globe, or of some still lower exhibi- 
tion, where the main object is to catch pence & sixpence.”* Wyld’s four- 
story Great Globe in Leicester Square had an Arctic Region showing the 
track of the Terror and Erebus, and was precisely the form of mass 
entertainment merged with popular science that Jane Franklin wanted to 
disassociate from her husband’s memory.” An avid visitor to exhibitions, 
Jane Franklin paid for the crew of William Penny’s search ships to visit the 
Great Exhibition in 1851;°° she supported the “nation- and empire-build- 
ing” functions of such exhibitions, in line with other elites who sponsored 
the carefully monitored visits of working-class groups to the Crystal Palace 
and advocated the use of “exhibitions, fairs, and other forms of popular 
amusement as vehicles for integrating those “masses” rather than as dan- 
gerous sources of “social disintegration.” 

Exhibition catalogues were an important instrument in the disciplinary 
operations of such exhibitions, thus an unofficial catalogue represented a 
major breach of the official narrative that ordered such volatile objects.°* 
Jane Franklin’s vocal objection to the display of the Franklin relics as 
popular amusement shows both how much exhibitionary culture had 
changed since Nelson’s funeral at the turn of the century, and the fragility 
of a category like “relics” in such a secular exhibitionary culture. No one at 
the Admiralty or United Services Institution “foresaw that an infamous 
attempt to palm off a surreptitious article w[oul]d be attempted,” she 
wrote, shocked at the “mischievous tendency” of the unauthorized catalo- 
gue’s “Barnam style” of sensationalism. Behind the scenes, she began 
developing her own “Franklin Museum” in her husband’s birthplace in 
Lincolnshire, where she could control the presentation of relics in parti- 
cular, but this plan would fall through. 

Jane Franklin preferred that her husband be celebrated in a manner 
similar to Admiral Nelson or The Duke of Wellington, England’s greatest 
military heroes in recent memory, whose remains had been interred with 
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great pomp and at great public expense. The Franklin relics exhibited in 
the baroque Painted Hall at Greenwich, eventually incorporating both Rae 
and McClintock’s collections, shared the same room as Nelson’s coats 
from Trafalgar and the battle of the Nile.®? Nelson’s elaborate coffin was 
separated by a barrier from the crowd several meters away, who could draw 
closer to a smaller table with some of Nelson’s personal effects, his gloves 
and sword. In the absence of Franklin’s body, this spatial arrangement 
assuring a respectful distance between spectator and hero was no longer 
available, just as the Erebus and Terror would never be moored alongside 
the Victory as Victorians had originally hoped in describing Franklin’s 
companions in exploration as “the Nelsons of discovery.”°* 

The most immediate precedent for the public commemoration of the 
Franklin disaster, the Duke of Wellington’s funeral in 1852, was also closely 
studied by Jane Franklin and her companion Sophie Cracroft as a model, 
but it too would prove unsuitable as a precedent. In “the apotheosis of all 
Victorian funerals,”®> Wellington’s body had been taken through London 
on the same lavish funeral car as Nelson’s, to the same burial place, 
St. Paul’s. Franklin and Cracroft’s unpublished writings are filled with 
pages describing Wellington’s funeral procession, lying-in-state and fun- 
eral in great detail (including a sketch), depicting these spectacles as “a 
splendid lesson to a nation,” and evidently ones they considered as fitting 
models for Franklin.°° The absence of Franklin’s body, however, meant 
that his death could never be commemorated like that of these military 
heroes, or like that of later explorers such as Livingstone, whose recovered 
body “was integral to his reputation as an explorer.”°” 

Once they had entered public circulation, the Franklin relics became 
available to all levels of popular exploitation and entrepreneurial prolifera- 
tion. One Franklin search officer, Lieutenant Cheyne, produced in 1860 a 
set of sixteen stereoscopic slides that middle-class Victorians could enjoy at 
home, “Relics of Sir John Franklin’s Expedition: Stereoscopic Photographs 
of the Franklin Relics” (Figure 1.7). And ifinterested parties had missed out 
on the relic exhibitions, and had not purchased their own unauthorized 
catalogue or stereographs, they could always attend one of Cheyne’s 
lantern-slide lectures on the subject. 

Contemporary reviews of Cheyne often commented on how his stereo- 
graphs of the relics served as material memorials to the undiscovered dead 
and provided 


records of the terrible close of life of so many gallant men, not the less 
terrible because there is scarce a fact to guide the imagination. These scraps 
of clothing, broken weapons, weather-stained, rusty nails, and — bleached 
bones, are all! The rest is but a sad brooding over manly patience, indomi- 
table resolution, suffering, and death! As we pass them, one after another, 
through the stereoscope, what material we find for thought! 
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Figure 1.7 John Cheyne, Case 1, Fourteen Stereoscopic Slides of the Franklin Relics 
(London, 1860). 


Becoming material for thought was precisely the problem: artifacts within 
the categories provided in McClintock’s selection and groupings, and in 
Cheyne’s neat box of images, strayed from the narratives of their curators 
and took spectators on dangerous journeys of the imagination. The open- 
ended nature of this disaster was so seductive to the errant thoughts of 
spectators, that the horrors the authorities tried to dispel with these heroic 
narratives — miserable deaths and survivor cannibalism — defiantly appeared 
as apparitions in the midst of these solid objects, the “bleached bones” 
glimpsed by the Art Journal above but not actually in the stereographs. 

The desired response was narrative closure befitting a national epic: the 
Relic stereographs “suggest a whole epic of heroic suffering and endur- 
ance,’ wrote the London Photographic Journal, while another journal 
urged its readers to consider the display of the Franklin relics near 
Nelson’s coat at Greenwich as “the end of an Epic in Action.””° “We 
have to thank our lucky stars that officiality [sic] does not intend to sell the 
Franklin relics as ‘old stores,””' grumbled this reviewer, grateful to avoid 
that alternative narrative conclusion that the salvaged objects could have 
told. As ordinary objects from the present, the relics lacked the patina of 
temporal distance sought by antiquarian collectors, despite the golden aura 
that May had bestowed on them. That such broken equipment could evoke 
an “epic of suffering” when it could have been sold for scrap made the relics 
and their representations increasingly difficult for Franklin search sponsors 
to narrate. 

Franklin’s allies put forward as the value of the disaster two, mutually 
reinforcing, epic narratives of self-sacrifice —Christian and scientific — in 
which the lost men were “martyrs in a noble cause,” even a “holy cause” 
according to the president of the RGS.”* It was the narrative of scientific 
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Figure 1.8 John Cheyne, Case 4, Fourteen Stereoscopic Slides of the Franklin Relics 
(London, 1860). 


progress that would be successfully institutionalized in British national 
myths justifying further searches throughout the nineteenth century, and 
in the permanent display of a few objects (e.g., Franklin’s chronometer and 
dipping needle) at the National Maritime Museum today. But the evan- 
gelical Christian narrative, witnessed by the dozen religious books (plus 
The Vicar of Wakefield) that McClintock brought back and grouped in one 
display case (Figure 1.8), spoke of another meaning of this disaster. 

According to a Religious Tract Society exhibition reviewer, heroes like 
Parry and Franklin deserve praise not for “promoting the progress of 
geographical discovery,” but for their active support of missionary 
Christianity in the Arctic.”? Despite “the scientific apparatus forming a 
conspicuous portion of these interesting remains,” it was McClintock’s 
Case 4, the religious books and annotated Bibles that cheered this evange- 
lical spectator of “these fragments of humanity”: “The only errand that will 
justify men in again penetrating these inhospitable regions is that of the 
Christian missionary.”’* Unlike the “relics ... of silver and gold, and the 
perishing things of time,” agreed a Christian children’s account of 
McClintock’s search, it was the annotated Bibles and prayer books that 
alone spoke the true message of Franklin’s disaster: 


entreat you to study the Book of books, which alone can comfort in the time 
of sorrow. The underlined Bible in the lonely boat on the desolate King 
William Island, speaks comforting words to you and me, for it tells us that 
He who gave that word was with those poor, weary, hungry men... ” 


The Bibles and prayer books are annotated and underlined, and remain 
today evocative memorials to fugitive suffering, but they are so damaged by 
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their ordeal as to be illegible — unique examples of the book as object. As 
unique examples of books as objects, their ability to speak comforting 
words is amplified by their physical disintegration, their distended leather 
bindings and bloated pages, synecdoches for the absent bodies of the dead 
crew. 

Jane Franklin watched closely as this new visual medium, the stereo- 
graphs, threatened to recommodify the relics, and wished to restrict 
photographic access to McClintock’s relics.” McClintock aboard the 
Fox had actually carried a top of the line new camera (another prize-winner 
from the Great Exhibition), and among his papers are some of the earliest 
photographs of the Arctic, including the first photograph of the Franklin 
graves on Beechey Island.”” The United Services Institution where 
McClintock’s relics were first displayed was a venerable military institution 
in Whitehall, where spectators had to pay for tickets and the objects were 
housed with all the solemnity befitting their public status as sacred relics. 
Stereographs, on the other hand, were a new entertainment technology 
peaking in popularity in 1860, when an estimated 100,000 stereocards were 
in stock at the London Stereoscopic Company, and nearly one million 
stereoscopic viewers had sold. The most significant nineteenth-century 
visual form after photography, the stereograph was designed primarily 
with the effect of tangibility in mind according to Jonathan Crary, an 
effect attempted most often in the representation of near, solid objects: 
“the most intense experience of the stereoscopic image coincides with an 
object-filled space, with a material plenitude that bespeaks a nineteenth- 
century bourgeois horror of the void.””* Tangibility produced the desirable 
effect of possession, so that objects seen in stereographs joined the cluttered 
interiors of fashionable Victorian drawing rooms, a bourgeois version of 
the opulence of earlier pronkstilleven. Cheyne’s Franklin Relics stereo- 
graphs removed McClintock’s found objects from the narrative of heroic 
suffering carefully staged at the USI and into middle-class homes, to be 
enjoyed or ignored like any other bric-a-brac. 

Controlling the possession of the relics, whether optically via a stereo- 
graph, textually through a catalogue, or physically through relic hunting on 
a search, would prove increasingly vexing to Jane Franklin and her 
Admiralty allies after McClintock’s return. They continued their losing 
battle to shape public opinion on the Franklin disaster and legacy by 
carefully controlling displays in state institutions and resisting the 
(immediate) circulation of the relics and their representations beyond 
governmental circles. Cheyne, alongside more entrepreneurial searchers 
like William Parker Snow and Elisha Kent Kane, represented the new 
species of professional, privately funded explorer for whom costumed 
lecture tours and relic displays were as critical to raising income as were 
authored, illustrated books for popular audiences. Displaying relics, like 
appearing in fur-clad costume, became a necessity in the late nineteenth- 
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century exploration industry, in part because of the innovative commercial 
uses to which the Franklin relics had been put. As we will see in Chapter 5, 
Charles Francis Hall would raise this self-dramatization to a new level, 
returning from his first Franklin search in 1862 with a large cache of three- 
hundred-year-old Martin Frobisher relics and an Inuit family, which he 
exhibited together. 

On his next Franklin search, Hall returned from King William Island in 
1868 with more Inuit accounts of starving Franklin survivors, ransacked 
ships, cannibalism, as well as more relics and human remains.” But by 
then this steady supply of human remains, and verbal and material wit- 
nesses to the suffering that accompanied the slow death of the Franklin 
men, exceeded any patriotic, affective or fundraising purposes that the 
relics had served for Franklin’s allies in the 1850s. Jane Franklin tried to 
“cross-examine”*° and censor the published revelations of Hall, Snow, and 
even writers without any connection to her, confiding in her 1867 journal 
of her “dread of future heart-rending revelations whether true or false.” As 
one exasperated author wrote in response to Jane Franklin’s direct inter- 
ference in her publication of a children’s book with Murray in 1873, perhaps 
Jane Franklin “ought to go to law for the freehold to the Northwest 
passage.”** 

“Mystery” had been the preferred watchword of the searchers in the 
1850s, and the relics had been assembled as enigmatic signs pointing to the 
secret solution awaiting discovery, like the Beechey Island fingerpost found 
in 1850, on which a painted hand (a manicule) eerily pointed the way, 
perhaps toward Franklin’s records or body it was imagined (Figure 1.9). By 
the end of the 1860s, disaster had overtaken mystery, as the steady stream of 
Franklin objects, bodies and testimony stripped the disaster and its victims 
of the sacred aura carefully crafted in the earlier relic displays. What 
remained, even to this day, in the wake of the proliferation of material 
objects, was a growing obsession with the absence of textual records, and 
with the imaginary “vault” said to house them with Franklin’s body. 


Souvenirs of death: the absent remains 


One conspicuous absence from the Franklin relic collections, before Hall’s 
repatriation of one skeleton in 1868, is that of human remains. While 
remains are largely ignored in public Victorian discussions of the relics 
and in modern scholarship, searchers from 1850 onwards examined and 
sometimes collected bones for later analysis (to determine whether they 
were Inuit, British, or non-human) and some of these bones appear to have 
joined the early relic displays. Interest in examining and collecting human 
bones was unremarkable, given that “[i]n Britain, collecting human bones 
was a kind of mid-Victorian mania, shared by amateurs and professionals 
alike,” eager to classify ancient British peoples, like exotic primitives, 
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Figure 1.9 “Traces of the Franklin Expedition. 
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within the emerging racial sciences.*? But displaying the human remains of 
esteemed British contemporaries in a secular, scientific or entertainment 
context would have posed unusual problems. A comparison might be made 
to medical displays and dissections, but their subjects were tainted with 
criminality, destitution, or abnormality. Remains of Franklin’s men were 
not specimens of medical anomalies or exotic cultures, understood to 
represent medical or ethnological knowledge. How then could bones 
that might have belonged to such heroic contemporaries be included as 
objects on display? 

The McClintock expedition’s discovery of the disordered “Boat Place” 
on King William’s Island, where scattered bones were found belonging to 
men who had dragged hundreds of pounds of weight in the wrong direc- 
tion, provided the sole instance of a breach of decorum in representing 
human remains, in a Harpers Weekly illustration showing two unburied 
skeletons.** But the hitherto unexamined field journals of the sledge parties 
that discovered the “Boat Place” are more distressing than the sensation- 
alism of the Harper’ illustration, or the reverential language of 
McClintock’s Voyage, both of which remained within their respective 
aesthetic conventions. The latter’s oft-quoted line upon the discovery of 
the Boat Place’s exposed skeletons — “there was that in the Boat that 
transfixed us with awe” — was not even in McClintock’s manuscript, but 
added later by either Jane Franklin or her agent. 

First on the scene was Lieutenant William Hobson, who described 
matter-of-factly the numerous disturbed bones within a larger survey of 
the boat’s contents, telling how he used a pickaxe to remove the bones.” 
The violence of his excavation shredded the frozen clothing attached to the 
remains, he wrote, severing the stockings and gloves which still contained 
feet and hand bones. The public and the families were spared such painful 
details of the destructive work of re/searching, but everywhere the rescued 
relics went they evoked these broken and abandoned bodies with which 
they had been intertwined. The discovery of Franklin remains in the 1850s 
coincided with widespread public concern over the medical and moral 
dangers posed to the living by the unburied dead in metropolitan Britain, 
represented in the Metropolitan Internment Act (1850) and the Burial Act 
(1852). Yet the public silence over the unburied Franklin bodies was deaf- 
ening, the distance of the Arctic from Britain dissipating any social or 
miasmatic contagion that so preoccupied urban reformers. 

Schwatka in 1878 would be the first Franklin searcher to foreground the 
methodical interment of numerous remains i situ, repatriating only one 
set of bones. Identified (unreliably) as the remains of Lieut. Irving and later 
reinterred in an elaborate ceremony in Edinburgh, these repatriated 
remains join those thought to be Le Vesconte’s brought home by Hall 
(an American like Schwatka) as the sole named individuals associated with 
the Franklin disaster to be repatriated.*° In addition to the three named 
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bodies buried on Beechey Island by the Franklin expedition itself, this left 
hundreds of fragments of bodies of unnamed individuals unburied in the 
Arctic. 

The subject of repatriation, interment and exhibition of human remains 
in Franklin’s context is unusual, as today we frame these questions in terms 
of indigenous remains and Western museums, with indigenous, curatorial, 
and scientific discourses differing starkly. But in Franklin’s context, these 
constituencies often referred to the same people — Franklin’s crew, their 
collectors and exhibitors, were all part of the same naval culture of scientific 
exploration. Complicating matters was the entanglement of British 
remains and relics of Arctic people, so much so that metropolitan autho- 
rities had real difficulty in classifying not only objects but also 
their owners.°” 

In their quest to identify Franklin relics and remains, British searchers 
systematically ransacked Inuit graves, inuksuit (complex stone markers), 
caches, and homes, without verbalizing discomfort in their published 
accounts. They simultaneously lamented the disorder of the British 
human remains and the destruction of their relics, cairns (British stone 
markers), and papers, blaming Inuit “pillaging” and disrespect for the 
sacredness of the British dead. For the British, searching for disaster relics 
meant neither searching for artifacts from an exotic culture (though they 
collected these on the side), nor from their own culture’s past: they 
encountered instead the troublesome intermingling of two contemporary 
sets of artifacts and remains, Inuit and British. These were parallel observa- 
tions in many British search accounts — the British disturbance of Inuit 
sites and remains, and the presumed Inuit disturbance (and ubiquitous 
“pillaging”) of British sites and remains. The British did not speak to how 
these counterpoised actions, agents, objects may have reflected on, related 
to, or mirrored one another. The potential symmetries presented in their 
published accounts were greeted with silence. 

The silence over the unprecedented problems faced in searching 
through British and Inuit human remains and artifacts, however, was 
incomplete and occasionally uncomfortable, a testament to the Franklin 
relics’ uniquely autoscopic dimension. The earliest Franklin objects 
retrieved — on or near Beechey Island from 1850 to 1854 — included bones 
thought at the time of collection possibly to be human, quietly brought 
back to London and sent to William Parry and John Richardson, to 
identify if they were Inuit, European, or animal (the latter, decided 
Richardson).** What we know is that in initial correspondence in 1850, 
these bones were assumed to be human, and were later identified in 
correspondence as “pork bones” after Richardson’s analysis, but their 
present whereabouts are unknown.*? What became of these bones, which 
subsequently several officers and Jane Franklin tried to locate and re- 
examine as they circulated through Admiralty networks, is unknown. As 
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Figure 1.10 Elisha Kent Kane, “The graves of three of Franklin’s crewmen on 
Beechey Island.” The U.S. Grinnell Expedition. New York: Harper, 1854. 


we shall see, the mystery is sharpened by the probability that some of these 
bones were put on display with the other Franklin relics in museums, 
labeled simply and suggestively as “bones.””° 

While the collection or repatriation of British bones was not a publicly 
sanctioned component of the early Franklin searches, it went on quietly at 
the same time as the ransacking of Inuit graves described above, and the 
momentous discovery, in 1850, of three graves of Franklin expedition 
members on Beechey Island. From that point on, Beechey Island in 
Lancaster Sound became the logistical center of the early Franklin searches 
(and their leisure center, the site of the ice Crystal Palace), because that is 
where a large Franklin expedition camp was discovered, including a seven- 
foot tall stack of tin cans, piles of discarded clothes, and three neat graves 
complete with inscribed headstones. One of the graves had been carefully 
decorated with seashells and nearby a garden plot of flowers was still visible, 
capturing the sentimental imagination of Britons back home. These graves 
contain the only remains found that had received a proper burial and 
whose identities are certain. They became the iconic image of the Franklin 
disaster in the nineteenth century, inspiring poetry and painting, as in 
Elisha Kane’s sublime nocturne of the scene (Figure 1.10). In the last few 
decades the graves have become a popular tourist pilgrimage site, with all 
the associated problems of access, preservation, and vandalism.”' Recent 
touristic interest in Beechey Island is in large part due to a series of 
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exhumations of the remains in the 1980s, led by Canadian forensic anthro- 
pologists seeking medical clues to help explain the deaths (lead poisoning 
was their hypothesis). Their results were popularized in Beattie and 
Geiger’s Frozen in Time (1987), with its graphic photographs and cover 
showing the well-preserved corpses in the Beechey Island graves. 

But in fact, in 1852 searchers had already attempted to exhume surrepti- 
tiously one of the Beechey Island graves to determine cause of death. After 
five hours of pick and shovel work in the frozen ground, Inglefield reached 
the coffin lid in one man’s grave but was unable to open it, taking a piece of 
cloth and copper sheeting as souvenirs as “no relic had been laid with him”; 
Inglefield reported this confidentially to the Admiralty’s Barrow Jr., “as the 
prejudices of some people would deem this intended work of charity 
sacrilege.”’* Inglefield’s aestheticized published account did admit to 
searching “native graves,” but only in his unpublished letters did he confess 
to “disinterring the dead & pulling down cairns without finding the 
slightest traces of Franklin.”°’? Barrow Jr. provided the Franklin searchers 
with lists of Inuit and natural “curiosities” he wished collected, with 
Inglefield among his most determined collectors, as we saw earlier. 
Aboard the Jntrepid in Greenland, this side trade in indigenous artifacts 
took a harrowing turn when the Inuk enlisted to help discovered that one 
of the graves ransacked belonged to his father: “the poor fellow began to 
make a terrible do, crying on,” wrote the commander in his private journal, 
and insisted that the British return the grave goods “very carefully by the 
side of his poor father.”’* In rare examples such as these, of searchers 
sequestering painful details in the naval archives, the self-reflexive symme- 
tries of these twin projects of collecting Inuit and British grave goods/relics, 
appear briefly visible to the Victorian searchers. 

Such “sacrilege” may have extended to the uncontrolled circulation of 
Franklin disaster remains, which could have ended up displayed in 
museums and lecture tours. William Parker Snow, who had served aboard 
an 1850 Franklin search, published in 1858 an unofficial catalogue of all the 
Franklin relics concurrently displayed in three different institutions 
(British Museum, United Service Museum, Painted Hall), in anticipation 
of McClintock’s imminent return. In his catalogue, Snow included bones 
in the objects displayed in the United Service Museum collection of 
“Arctic Relics”; while any other bones included in the ethnological sections 
are identified as belonging to animals and/or having specific uses (e.g., 
“bone implement”), these bones are only identified by their evocative 
location: “Bones found on Beechey Island.””? Placed in cases 1 and 2, 
“Bones found on Beechey Island” were obtained by expeditions led by 
Belcher, Kellett, Austin, and Pullen, who between them commanded 
eleven ships between 1850 and 1854.°° Whatever the nature of these 
displayed “Bones found on Beechey Island” may have been, Snow’s 
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Catalogue cannily located their origin in the most sacred site associated 
with Franklin deaths. 

Bones that might have belonged to heroic British contemporaries would 
have been taboo within Victorian exhibitions, yet here they were in the 
United Service Museum, collected years earlier, subjected to forensic 
inquiry and private discussions, and remaining on exhibit at least until 
1858. Bones were not private mementoes acceptable within Victorian grief 
culture, which included hair and small personal effects like gloves and 
buttons, similar to many of Rae’s relics. Neither were they comparable to 
the bones that visitors could have seen on a tour of the Waterloo battlefield, 
where they may have purchased fabricated relics, and seen unburied 
bodies, as Scott and Byron famously did; or on a visit to what Robert 
Southey called “the most remarkable modern relic” of military heroism: 
Lord Uxbridge’s amputated leg, buried beneath a tombstone at Waterloo 
and drawing scores of British tourists.”” But how would they have com- 
pared to the objects (including bone implements) in the Inuit ethnological 
collections connected with the Franklin relic displays described in Snow’s 
catalog, or more pointedly, to the indigenous remains featured in Victorian 
ethnological collections, the subjects of so much modern controversy? 

Severed from their subjects and from any narratives of Christian or 
military sacrifice, these bones that Franklin searchers collected and appar- 
ently displayed disappeared once McClintock returned to reveal that they 
were part of a much larger collection scattered across the Arctic, a sepul- 
chral museum without walls. Bones collected in this particular way from 
the Franklin disaster sites (seemingly lacking in military, ethnological, 
antiquarian, or saintly signification, of unknown species), would open up 
questions of what even constitutes an “object,” in such a radical way, that 
one could understand the official silence over such forbidden Franklin 
relics from that point on, with virtually no public discussion of what was to 
be done with the abandoned remains. 

When brought to England, “souvenirs of death” is what Snow’s 
bones became, and as Susan Stewart argues, these modern objects 
inaugurate the curse: “In contrast to the restoration offered by such 
gestures as the return of saints’ relics, these souvenirs mark the end of 
sacred narrative and the interjection of the curse.””* Lacking the power 
of saintly relics to revert from object to subject and back, such 
souvenirs of death disappeared from the textual and visual record 
because there was no epistemological, aesthetic, or exhibition space in 
which they could exist. 

One victim of this curse was Snow himself, who would continue to eke 
out a living as a lecturer, a poor man’s Charles Francis Hall (with whom he 
was involved in a plagiarism lawsuit). Snow did not display native people, 
but relics he collected on Beechey Island and those he claimed (unreliably) 
to have obtained from the boat on King William Island.” Snow would tell 
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increasingly wild conspiracy stories regarding government cover-ups, 
supernatural encounters, and abandoned survivors. Snow’s dedication to 
spiritualism,'°° and increasing paranoia, gave his lifelong search for 
Franklin, and the objects and remains associated with this search, an 
unorthodox sacral dimension otherwise muted in the authorized 
Franklin exhibits. He formed his own abortive “People’s Expedition” to 
find Franklin’s journals, had lined up Bentley to be their publisher, and 
was an embarrassment to the Franklin circles. He began repeatedly an 
“Arctic Encyclopedia” on such a minute, Borgesian scale that though he 
filled entire notebooks he never completed the letter A, becoming visibly 
overwhelmed by entries on Abandonment, Accident, and Accursedness. 
Snow’s personal disorder differs only in degree from the acceptable 
responses solicited by the cult of the Franklin relics, a testament to the 
powers of these souvenirs of death. 

Confronted with piles of garbage, broken equipment, exposed bones, 
and even excrement, all of it visually unrepresentable, McClintock and 
subsequent expeditions increasingly focused on representing their own 
textual markers and monuments, often by destroying Inuit stone 
structures and transforming them into familiar British stone monu- 
ments known as “cairns.” A widely reproduced illustration in the LN 
showing McClintock’s crew opening the Franklin expedition cairn 
containing the Victory Point Record using pickaxes assumed such 
significance because it had to stand in for the loss of a host of corporeal 
fragments impossible to identify, repatriate, or, most importantly, 
represent.’ The Boat Place relics, frozen solid with human remains, 
had been similarly searched by pickaxe, as had many Inuit graves. But 
again the public focus was repeatedly redirected to the sole textual 
body (the Victory Point Record) and its violent liberation from the 
Arctic archive. This shift in focus from the profusion of material 
objects and remains to textual bodies of inscription after 1859 began 
to transform the Arctic into a familiar kind of built environment, 
legible to future European visitors. 


Circling the void: searching for La Pérouse 


In many respects, William Parker Snow’s derangement was the most 
reasonable response to the grim details that continued to pour out of the 
Franklin searches, with their souvenirs of death displayed for love of 
country, and their proliferating sequels driven by personal ambition and 
disaster tourism. Snow took this national obsession with the cult of 
Franklin to one logical extreme, revealing the affinities of this cult, not 
with the worship of military heroes like Nelson, but with the Gothic 
excesses of Victorian sensationalism. Nelson and Wellington provided 
the precedents for Franklin’s memorialization that Jane Franklin 
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consistently lobbied for, but their extraordinary funerary displays had 
included relics alongside the heroes’ bodies, providing closure. 

It was in fact the lost hero of Britain’s greatest rival who provided the 
closest precedent for Franklin’s disappearance, disaster, ongoing searches, 
and commemorations. Sent by Louis XVI ona scientific expedition to rival 
Cook’s circumnavigations, the La Pérouse expedition vanished in 1788 in 
the South Pacific; sought by French searches before and after the French 
Revolutionary wars, the wreckage of La Pérouse’s La Boussole and 
L Astrolabe were finally located by an East India Company employee, 
Peter Dillon, in 1826 in the Solomon Islands. 

Like Rae, Dillon relied on indigenous oral accounts and indigenous 
collectors for his discoveries, and returned to Sydney not only with objects 
from the lost ships, but with oral accounts of the final days of the La 
Pérouse survivors. On his route back through Sydney, Calcutta, London 
and eventually Paris, Dillon displayed the relics publicly either aboard his 
ship or in institutional settings like those of the Asiatic Society and the East 
India Company, his discoveries reported widely in the colonial and metro- 
politan press (he received a knighthood from Charles X)."°* A French 
search led by Dumont D’Urville arrived at “the theater of the cata- 
strophe,”'”? in the Solomon Islands just after Dillon’s discovery was 
made public, collected more substantial relics like ship’s guns, and erected 
competing memorials to La Pérouse. Regarding the overshadowing of his 
discoveries by the French who followed his trail, Dillon wrote that 
Dumont D’Urville “must have found it almost as easy to find relics of 
the Wrecks at the Island, as it would be to collect bullets and bones on the 
field of Waterloo six months after the battle was fought.”"°* Dillon 
correctly introduced the ugly association of disaster tourism with such 
recovery efforts, just as the French correctly pictured the scene as a 
spectacular theater of catastrophe, a legacy Franklin searchers would expli- 
citly embrace. 

La Pérouse was Franklin’s closest companion in disaster: the two cases 
share a decades-long mystery, serial searches, recovery of wreckage and 
ethnographic accounts, and relic display and commemoration in national 
museums. While the Admiralty and Jane Franklin continued linking 
Franklin literally to Nelson’s coattails, La Pérouse’s spectacular absence 
and memorials remained strong in the British public’s collective imagina- 
tion. As one reviewer of McClintock’s Franklin relics exhibited at the USI 
noted, 


It must long remain a matter of astonishment and humiliation to an 
Englishman that, with all the vaunted and undoubted supremacy of 
Britain as a naval power, we have no such brilliant assemblage of objects 
of interest to naval men, as are to be found in the Marine Museum of 
Paris.'° 
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Figure 1.11 “Pyramide de La Perouse” [sic], Le Magasin pittoresque 6 (1838) 272. 


The Musée de la Marine in Paris was established by Charles X upon 
Dillon’s return with the La Pérouse relics, and opened to the public in 
1837. In its first room, surrounded by artifacts from Oceania, stood a 
massive funerary obelisk to which were attached the La Pérouse relics 
(Figure 1.11). 

For four decades, international searchers had “circled the void created by 
this great tombless death,” as Michel de Certeau put it, bringing back this 
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monstrous concretion of debris transported across an ocean of time, from 
the ancien régime to the Restoration. In its formal symmetry and monu- 
mental height, incorporating only scientific, maritime and military objects, 
the imposing “Pyramide de la Perouse” [sic] did not invite the intimate 
attention and affective response that the Franklin relics, the broken instru- 
ments and personal effects, did in their small display cases. The Pyramide 
contained only one verbal inscription (on the ship’s bell, confirming the 
provenance), so that these relics were readable iconographically, but not as 
a catalogue of lost and found commodities, as in the Franklin relics. 

La Pérouse’s decades-long disappearance and the prominence of his 
relics in a national museum were widely invoked by the British as pre- 
cedents in Franklin’s cause. In an 1856 Memorial sent to Prime Minister 
Palmerston, Franklin’s allies urged further Franklin searches based on the 
La Pérouse precedent.’°° Individual searchers also saw in Dillon, who had 
been knighted by the French monarch, a heroic example to emulate. The 
indefatigable Snow had modeled himself on Dillon in his abortive 1861 
Franklin search: “The fate of La Pérouse was discovered, after forty years, 
by the captain of an English trading vessel; the true fate of Franklin’s crews 
is now sought by a member of the same mercantile marine.”"°’ The 
American Charles Hall similarly looked to Dillon when he discovered 
the relics of Frobisher in 1861: Hall “expressed his belief that he ought to 
go immediately to England and present these to the English sovereign and 
people, as Capt. Dillon in 1829 had presented the remains of la Pérouse’s 
expedition to Charles X and the French nation.”"® Hall calculated that 
some La Pérouse survivors had lived for three decades, and like Snow he 
was driven by the promise of international glory that this new sport of relic 
hunting provided in the age of the public museum. 

Disappearing on the eve of the revolution of 1789, La Pérouse had 
reappeared safely on the other side, his relics literalizing the shipwreck of 
time that such artifacts could represent in an era steeped in antiquarianism. 
Plays and novels about La Pérouse delighted British audiences and ima- 
gined his crew as shipwrecked émigrés, saved like the relics from revolu- 
tionary horrors and awaiting restoration, both personal and monarchial. As 
survivors of the ancien régime on a distant Pacific outpost, La Pérouse’s 
relics afforded a unique occasion to imagine the erasure of revolutionary 
history itself. The centrality of La Pérouse’s relics exhibited in France’s first 
maritime museum illustrates the importance of reclaiming pre-revolution- 
ary relics in the emergence of nineteenth-century historicism, part of 
Restoration art’s commitment “to reclaim the concrete relics of the past, 
[and] reclaim the French patrimony.” The new culture of public 
museums made possible this innovative transformation of maritime dis- 
aster into a new kind of material culture and national treasure. Thus the 
precedent of La Pérouse was central to that of Franklin — not just as fellow 
martyr to science vanishing across an ocean of time, but as an unwitting co- 
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creator of a new culture of disaster relics enshrined in public museums and 
collected by a new class of entrepreneurial relic hunter. 

But La Pérouse’s relics arrived too early to benefit from the illustrated 
magazines and newspapers like the Penny Magazine (1832), Magasin pittor- 
esque (1833), [llustrated London News (1842) and the numerous “printed 
museums” that were just taking off.""° The Franklin mystery would pro- 
liferate in visual print representations of the exhibited relics, while the 
collection of La Pérouse relics in their monstrous obelisk remained pri- 
marily accessible in the actual exhibitions and the textual accounts of 
Dillon and Dumont D’Urville, which while illustrated had not represented 
the relics in any detail."" Through the increasing populism of mass- 
produced visual culture of the JLN and Harper’s, Cheyne’s stereographs, 
and as we will see, in American popular culture and exhibits, the Franklin 
relics would eventually completely escape the orbit of the Admiralty and 
Jane Franklin’s intentions. 


The absent records: Schwatka’s search 


The La Pérouse disaster had a remarkable twist that intensified public 
interest in the lost expedition — a sole survivor, Barthélemy de Lesseps, had 
left the expedition early with copies of their journals and maps, returning 
to Paris after an extraordinary trek across Siberia (de Lesseps’ return served 
as Latour’s key example of immutable mobiles transmitted through cycles 
of accumulation). But La Pérouse’s final journals were lost with the ships, 
and as with Franklin’s, are sought to this day as the key to the mystery of 
the disaster. There was no such miraculous survivor or journals in 
Franklin’s case, and so once hopes for survivors disappeared, the hunt for 
the journals intensified. As Dickens wrote in 1854, “because no Franklin 
can come back, to write the honest story of their woes and resignation,” we 
must “read it tenderly and truly in the book he has left us,” one “scattered 
on those wastes of snow.”'* 

I turn now to one of the searches sent specifically to find Franklin’s 
writings, the American Geographical Society expedition of 1878-80. Led 
by Frederick Schwatka, this expedition included the New York Herald 
journalist William Gilder and the German-speaking Bohemian artist 
Heinrich Klutschak, and was made possible by eleven Inuit from Repulse 
Bay. Gilder’s authorized narrative, titled Schwatka’s Search, reads like a 
work in archival detection. When they failed to find the Franklin papers, 
Schwatka’s expedition achieved a new kind of negative discovery — not 
failing to find the Northwest Passage, the subject of most narratives of 
Arctic exploration, but failing to find the narrative of the explorers who 
failed to find the Passage. According to Gilder, the Schwatka expedition 
was “the first expedition which established beyond a doubt the loss of the 
Franklin records. McClintock recorded an opinion that they had perished: 
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LIEUTENANT SCHWATKA SHOWING THE ESQUIMAUX THE “ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,” 
FROM A SKETCH WY MK. MW. KLUTSCHAK, THE ARTIST OF THE EXPEDITION. 


Figure 1.12 “Lieutenant Schwatka Showing the Esquimaux the ‘Illustrated London 
News,” J/lustrated London News (Jan. 1, 1881) 17. 
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Schwatka recorded it as a fact.”"* Arguably, Schwatka’s real “first” had 
been establishing a greater degree of direct involvement between print 
media and exploration than that of his immediate and equally sensational 
predecessor, Henry Morton Stanley."* This achievement was proudly 
displayed on the cover of the January 1, 1881 J//ustrated London News: a 
meta-image of Schwatka showing the Inuit a copy of the J//ustrated London 
News (Figure 1.12). Describing their discovery as “recording” the absence of 
the Franklin records, while on the trail of absent men seeking an imaginary 
place (the ice-free Passage), actually elevates Schwatka’s “discovery” to that 
of a third-order absence, a genuine achievement. 

One episode from Schwatka’s Search crystallizes the importance of 
inscriptions about, and in, the Arctic to the trajectory of its explorations, 
and the reason material texts displaced corporeal bodies as the object of the 
Franklin searches, much as recovering the bodies had replaced the abstrac- 
tions of Passage and Pole as the ends of exploration. Searching for 
Franklin’s papers, the Americans learned from an Inuk elder, 
Tuktutchiak, and her son Ogzeuckjeuwock, of how their family had earlier 
discovered a cache of books, papers and bones. Gilder recorded the young 
man’s testimony: 


he saw books at the boat place in a tin case, about two feet long and a foot 
square, which was fastened, but they broke it open. The case was full. 
Written and printed books were shown him, and he said they were like 
the printed ones .... He also saw bones from legs and arms that had 
appeared to have been sawed off. Inside the boat was a box filled with 
bones; the box was about the same size as the one with the books in it ... 

Some of the books were taken home for the children to play with, and 
finally torn and lost, and others lay around among the rocks until carried 
away by the wind and lost or buried beneath the sand.” 


Two metal boxes, one filled with a portable library, the other with a 
portable food supply. Astonishingly, all three written accounts of this 
search — Gilder’s, Schwatka’s and Klutschak’s—record only their interest 
in the box of books.” As Schwatka wrote, “We questioned her several 
times on the one fact which had claimed all our attention. Was there a box, 
containing books of white man’s writing?”"” Twenty years earlier, the fate 
of Franklin’s men had preoccupied the British public and searchers like 
Rae and McClintock, but for Schwatka and Gilder the sawed off limbs are 
beneath the threshold of interest, so driven are they “to complete the annals 
of Arctic exploration” with Franklin’s lost writings.”® 

The only violence recounted above is that of the Inuit children, who 
“tore” the books apart and scattered their remains. The bodies apparently 
sawn apart by the starving British are quietly absorbed within the textual 
dispersal that horrified the Americans: Schwatka wrote that the Inuk’s 
“narration proved that the records contained therein had been hauled out 
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by the natives and tossed to the winds, to be destroyed by the elements. 
Despite multiple Inuit accounts that these books appeared to be printed, 
not manuscript, Schwatka would claim these lost books as the manuscript 
records of Franklin’s supposedly invaluable scientific observations, since he 
argued that starving men would not drag boxes of “general reading mat- 
ter.”’”*° But McClintock had discovered among Franklin’s “dead weight” 
numerous religious books which the fervent evangelical Franklin had 
carried on every one of his expeditions, along with evangelical tracts, to 
distribute among natives and seamen in the aim of disseminating a mis- 
sionary spirit. 

McClintock and Clements Markham (President of the RGS), veterans 
of the previous search epoch, pleaded with Schwatka not to revive the oral 
accounts of cannibalism. In a remarkable letter to Schwatka, McClintock 
all but admitted to the reality of the cannibalism but feared its future 
repercussions: 


We know that instances are not wanting of starving men when in a state of 
despair bordering on madness having broken through all restraint, eaten the 
flesh of their deceased comrades, and some such may possibly have been 
amongst these lost one hundred & five men ... I greatly rejoice that no 
rumour of their being reduced to eat human flesh reached me. As the natives 
have not our extreme repugnance to cannibalism they would more readily 
assume it as a fact on much more slender evidence that wd. satisfy us. I hope 
you may see your way to omit any allusion whatever to this subject, its 
publication could not fail to cause very great pain to surviving relatives & 
friends. & could do no possible good & might even do harm in similar cases 
of extreme privation. Lastly it is now impossible either to prove or disprove 
what is at best only a suspicion."™ 


McClintock had originally written “the fact” but substituted “suspicion” in 
this draft, which responded to a telegram sent by Schwatka announcing his 
grim discoveries. Particularly damaging, wrote McClintock, was the 
Herald’s suggestion that Schwatka discovered “a small party of officers 
having fed upon the weaker of their companions — Now this means that 
these officers had abandoned their men & finally the stronger of them had 
murdered & devoured their weaker companions!”"** 

The length and detail of McClintock’s letters on this subject (in which 
he accepted the existence of the sawed off limbs but rationalized them as 
evidence of medical amputations) are striking when juxtaposed with the 
successful blackout of the cannibalism issue in his Voyage of the ‘Fox.’ No 
rumors of cannibalism reached him, McClintock wrote, and his personal 
journals, notebooks and field notes describing the collection of the relics 
also maintain an absolute silence over the question of cannibalism, as well 
as over what if anything they did with the skeletal remains. Such scrupu- 
lous silence, always under the watchful gaze of Jane Franklin, appears 
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suspicious in its absoluteness, given the profusion of evidence and ques- 
tions to the contrary in so many of the other expeditions to the same sites. 

The British were appalled by every aspect of Schwatka’s open dealings 
with the human remains, even his repatriating a set of bones, identified as 
belonging to Lieutenant Irving. This opportunistic (mis)identification 
allowed for a high profile burial ceremony in Edinburgh, but as the 
Schwatka narratives frequently pointed out, this sole repatriation also 
highlighted anew how many other bodies remained strewn across the 
theater of catastrophe. “It would have been in much better taste if these 
Yankee ghouls had left the bones alone,” lamented RGS President 
Markham, such disclosures being “garbage of the most disgusting 
kind.” But the archive grew with each search, and each new object 
renewed questions of how to classify and display the detritus. A mere 
“heterogeneous collection” is how McClintock dismissed Schwatka’s 
relics; “nauseating rubbish about every fragment of old stocking, or pre- 
served meat tin that they found,”"** agreed Markham. And reviewers now 
had to defend the public interest in Schwatka’s “gathering of a large 
quantity of relics” from the charge of “morbid curiosity.”’” By 1880 the 
aura of the existing relics diminished each time more objects crossed the 
Arctic Circle, from London commodities, to Arctic garbage, and onward to 
London artifacts. 

The entanglement of indigenous and European formations is visible 
throughout these Franklin search writings, in the Franklin relics them- 
selves and their representations, in the routes the relics traveled, and in the 
Inuit “geographical gifts”*° of information they accumulated and that 
made possible their return. In life resistant to any acknowledged reliance 
upon indigenous technology, Franklin’s men are in death materially con- 
nected to the Arctic and its indigenous people in ways they could not have 
anticipated, their very bones commingled and indistinguishable, in the 
Arctic and perhaps in Britain. 

The Franklin searches had retraced predecessors’ routes in order to find 
the lost expedition, but also in order to find themselves within the archive 
that they located in the Arctic itself as much as in European libraries and 
museums. The Arctic archive included both European and Inuit-made 
site-specific inscriptions, monuments, and objects. Even in their telling 
silence (or patronizing ignorance) toward these indigenous inscriptions 
and objects (especially inuksuit), American and European accounts like 
Schwatka’s and Klutschak’s revealed the polyvocal and transcultural 
dimensions of the places they sought to overwrite as an archive, which 
were simultaneously shaped by their Inuit contemporaries who knew these 
places as home. 

In the earlier episode of the interchangeable boxes of books and bones, 
Schwatka and Gilder could not associate their Inuit companions with such 
savage behavior as cannibalism, instead displacing this violence onto the 
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Arctic archive itself. Because the Inuit are unable to read this archive, they 
are thus also unqualified to serve as its stewards, and instead are identified 
throughout Schwatka’s and other search narratives as the sources of perpe- 
tual disorder to the textual materials carefully deposited by the British. 
Gilder exempted Tulugagq, one of their Inuk guides (who had discovered 
many of the relics), from this charge: 


there is always a degree of intelligence displayed in whatever he [Tulugaq] 
undertakes that is wholly foreign to the Inuit character. Even the stones that 
he brought into camp bore marks that were most astonishingly like writing. 
You could almost read them."*” 


In patronizing the simplicity of the Inuit (visualized also by the meta- 
image of Schwatka presenting the /ZN to the Inuit), Gilder reveals the 
illegibility, indeed the invisibility, of the vast majority of the Arctic to 
these Anglophone and German voyagers, able to read only a minute set of 
Arctic inscriptions, precisely because they configured the Arctic as 
archive. 

While the piles of rubbish grew, the number of legible texts held steady 
at one, the Victory Point Record, the printed document annotated by 
Franklin officers and found by McClintock. The increasing rarity of this 
unique composite text in relation to the profusion of illegible objects 
explain why Franklin search narratives display a preoccupation with reco- 
vering writings of any kind and on any thing. Simultaneously, the search- 
ers’ dismay over the Inuit disregard for such verbal inscriptions and interest 
in collecting only certain material objects (a source of consternation in 
many search narratives), hint at their growing awareness of the Franklin 
disaster’s origins in British ethnocentrism and technological inadequacy. 
That is, given that the Inuit collected only certain material objects (knives, 
copper, iron, wood) and were indifferent to or discarded books and papers, 
perhaps the British were interested in the wrong sorts of objects and failed 
to understand the proper use of the right ones. 

Here Klutschak’s illustrations, which exist as field sketches, and as 
engravings in both his German book and the /LN, are particularly valuable 
because, in addition to being a fine artist and observer, he was exceptionally 
self-aware in his relationships to the Inuit. Klutschak’s illustration 
engraved in the JLN showing the expedition discovering the relics and 
grave of Lieut. Irving (Figure 1.13) starkly differentiated Inuit and 
European relic collecting, showing the upright Europeans seriously delib- 
erating over the relics with textual potential for metropolitan audiences, 
while the Inuit look over the material relics with practical uses in the Arctic, 
a version of the foundational colonial myth of “the fatal attraction of 
European goods.”””* In separating these people, places, knowledges, and 
objects, Klutschak illustrated the main cause of European Arctic disasters. 
This is ironic given that his own book (Als Eskimo Unter den Eskimos/As an 
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THE AMERICAN FRANKLIN SEARCH Ex PED ata Ow: 


PROM SKETCHES BY MR. IW. KLOTSCHAK, THE ARTIST OF THE EXPEDITION. 


GRAVE OF LIRUTENANT JOUN IRVING, RY. AND RELICS OF 1.21.8. TERROR (1st), WITH VIEW OF VICTORY POINT, KING WILLIAM'S LAND. 


MONUMENT EREOTED BY LIEUTENANT SCHWATKA OVER THE GRAVE OF LIEUTENANT JONN IRVING, B.N.: VIEW TOWARDS FRANKLIN POINT 


Figure 1.13 “Grave of Lieutenant John Irving, and Relics from HMS Terror’; 
“Monument Erected by Lieutenant Schwatka Over the Grave of Lieutenant John 
Irving, R.N.” L/lustrated London News (Jan. 1, 1881) 24. 
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Eskimo Among Eskimos, 1881) put forward one of the most influential 
examples of European voyagers adapting to and acquiring Inuit knowledge 
(including what may be the earliest nuanced European consideration of 
inuksuit), and significantly influenced Franz Boas’ foundational The 
Central Eskimo.'”” The engraving from the /ZN pictured simultaneous 
but incommensurate discoveries in separate spheres, those of culture and 
nature. But the verbal narratives told of the near-complete European 
dependence on their Inuit guides, who also often found the most signifi- 
cant relics and sites, and shared with the Europeans the survival skills and 
knowledge for which Schwatka’s expedition would become internationally 
famous. 

This Victorian elevation of the printed word to the most advanced and 
truly global technology of empire takes a surprising turn if we look more 
carefully at the Schwatka meta-image of the JLN (Figure 1.12). The LN 
issue with which Schwatka presents the Inuit, previously unidentified, is 
devoted to the British victory in the Battle of Ali Musjid on the Khyber 
Pass, predicting Britain’s imminent victory in the second Afghan War. 
One of many instances of expeditions reappearing in a radically trans- 
formed political landscape, Schwatka’s presentation of the /LN is an 
eloquent example of the arrogance driving Britain’s global empire. 

But Klutschak’s original meta-picture sketch presented a radically dif- 
ferent “dialogue of discourse and vision”? regarding Schwatka’s impor- 
tance relative to the Inuit, and of the importance of the written word as 
bearer of civilization. His pencil sketch shows a sitting Schwatka, with 
downcast eyes, watching as a standing adult Inuk points out a feature in a 
document, his arm protectively around Schwatka’s neck (Figure 1.14)."*" 
Schwatka is a central figure as in the JLN engraving, but he is at the same 
level as two Inuit children in the sketch, receiving instruction from two 
adult Inuit. Klutschak’s sketch, like John Ross’ 1835 drawing of an Inuk 
“hydrographer” and “geographer” seated in the ship’s cabin drawing a map 
for the British,” is richly suggestive of the unpredictable possibilities 
inherent in the “gesture of the native cartographer,” which as Michael 
Bravo argues is itself “central to the syntax of exploration.”’*’ But the LN 
meta-picture reduced the encounter to a triumphalist lesson in 
Anglocentrism, losing the nuances of Klutschak’s knowing demotion of 
his commanding officer’s, and his culture’s, privileged form of knowledge. 

Klutschak’s ethnographic observations, which made him an important 
textual source for Boas’ knowledge of the Netsilik, extended to the diverse 
stone structures made by Inuit and their Dorset predecessors that featured 
prominently in nineteenth-century expedition accounts (to my knowledge 
his was the first European account to use Inuktitut names to distinguish 
between types of Inuit structures).** In Britain, a cairn (carn, in Gaelic) is a 
heap of stones associated chiefly with the Scottish Highlands, serving either 
as ancient grave marker, wayfinding landmark, or both (see the example in 
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Figure 1.14 Heinrich Klutschak, pencil sketch. 


Figure 1.13, the lower image of the cairn erected as a gravemarker over the 
remains of Lieut. Irving). Since the eighteenth century a popular subject of 
antiquarian study and of the sentimental imagination, cairns are dynamic 
monumental forms that can be invested with significant affective power.'*” 
Inuit stone structures are more varied than are cairns in the British isles, 
and included grave markers, food storage caches, and the more complex 
structures known as inuksuit (“acting in the capacity of a person,” in 
Inuktitut) that often incorporated spiritual and navigational significance, 
and were linked in networks spanning hundreds of miles.°° Inwksuit are 
specialized in form and function, including an anthropomorphic type 
(inunguaq, “in the image of a person”) that is today a globally familiar 
image of Nunavut and the Inuit. 

Europeans in the eastern Arctic had noted in their accounts the presence 
of inuksuit from Frobisher onwards, with interest growing in the nine- 
teenth-century visual culture considered here. Franklin searchers described 
all Inuit stone structures uniformly as “cairns” and (with the exception of 
Klutschak) demonstrated no curiosity in their informational, navigational, 
spiritual, or aesthetic dimensions as they demolished, repurposed, or 
represented them. For our purposes here, the British destruction and 
repurposing of Inuit structures (graves, food caches, and inuksuit) is sig- 
nificant in the ways they incorporated some of the Inuit aspects within 
their own cairns; they stored food and archived their messages (like the 
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Victory Point Record) within them, and often featured their own cairns as 
the subjects of illustrations and topographical views. 

Whereas in Africa and South America Europeans had used stone monu- 
ments as technologies of navigation and colonization, in the Arctic the 
British destroyed centuries-old networks of inuksuit in order to mark the 
landscape not with an eye toward colonial settlement, but disaster tourism. 
Akin to the commercialized plunder of the Waterloo battlefield, the “sight 
sacralization”’*” of the Franklin disaster sites was accomplished through a 
similar process of physical and textual inscription. This process razed a 
visible component (inuksuit) of indigenous Arctic occupancy that had been 
built over the course of centuries, while once again entangling Inuit 
technology into some of the most photogenic materials of European 
exploration culture. 

These site-specific inscriptions on cairns/inuksuit drew both readers and 
writers, as often the written documents and the stone monuments them- 
selves would be annotated by future expeditions. Thus Schwatka’s greatest 
textual discovery was a note left by McClintock, claiming his expedition’s 
discovery and removal of the Victory Point record twenty years earlier. 
“Each of us thought we had found a new, previously unknown document,” 
wrote Klutschak, but “it was just a copy of a well-known document.””* 
Nearly one hundred years later, the 1967 Canadian armed forces Project 
“Franklin” searched for Franklin’s journals, but one of the few cairn 
documents they found had been deposited by American tourists: “Mr 
and Mrs C.H. Coleman and Mr. and Mrs. J.A. Holinberg” of 
California, who built a cairn “on a spot believed to be that where the 
observation cairn of the Franklin Expedition was found by Schwatka in 
1879.” Following in the footsteps of Schwatka, and now of the Colemans 
and Holinbergs, Project Franklin contributed yet another negative discov- 
ery to this rapidly degrading tradition. 

If these British cairns begin to resemble nodes in a postal system 
designed to circulate letters as well as archives designed to store them, 
that is because the early Franklin Searches had already brought with them 
the northern-most postal service. In a funerary monument left on Beechey 
Island in 1853, the British attached a growing number of memorials to dead 
searchers to a tall memorial pillar; at the bottom of the pillar they added a 
sign for a “Post Office,” designed “for the receipt of communications from 
such voyagers as may touch the island” (Figure 1.15). An early outpost of the 
Colonial Penny Post, and the Ocean Penny Post first proposed in that 
same year, this 1853 Post Office and its invited inscriptions placed Arctic 
tourism in the avant garde of the nineteenth century’s universal postal 
systems. 

Building this alien communication infrastructure meant destroying the 
networks of inuksuit, in order to mark the landscape not with an eye 
toward colonial settlement, but disaster tourism. Today this disasterscape 
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Figure 1.15 “Memorial Pillar on Beechey Island,” [/ustrated London News (Oct. 28, 
1854). 


Figure 1.16 Heinrich Klutschak, “Der Schauplatz der Franklinischen Katastrophe” (“The Scene of the Franklin Catastrophe”), in Klutschak, Als Eskimo 
unter den Eskimos (Leipzig, 1881). 
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is internationally recognizable in promotional tourist images of Beechey 
Island, whose Franklin memorials were first photographed by 
McClintock’s expedition. Schwatka’s search for Franklin’s journals was 
unsuccessful, but it succeeded in popularizing the sport of Franklin relic 
hunting by describing in detail the profusion of bones, wreckage and 
cannibalism evidence that they methodically interred and re-landscaped 
into a vast English graveyard.'*° After burying the last body in a flower- 
strewn grave, “Schwatka plucked a handful of flowers, which he made into 
a little bouquet, and brought with him as a memento,”'*' a sentimental 
gesture no doubt repeated by many future visitors to this Arctic graveyard. 

Klutschak even provided a beautiful map of the disaster scene in his 
German narrative, “Der Schauplatz der Franklinischen Katastrophe” 
(The Scene of the Franklin Catastrophe”) (Figure 1.16). In the map’s 
picturesque topographical views, England’s dead transform the Arctic into 
a green and pleasant land, while conveniently mapping the sites of disaster 
for future relic hunters, complete with new European landmarks built 
from the inuksuit and graves they destroyed. At Victory Point, featured in 
Klutschak’s illustration of the incommensurate Inuit and European dis- 
coveries of Irving’s relics, Klutschak’s “dreamwork”'** of catastrophe shows 
an exposed skull still peeking above ground in 1880, a solitary token of 
undiscovered relics awaiting future disaster tourists in this Arctic Arcadia 
(Figure 1.17).'*? Reincorporated here as a respectful memento mori, the skull 
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Grab des Lieut Johann: Irving (4) 


Figure 1.17 Heinrich Klutschak, detail of “Irving’s Grave” from “Der Schauplatz der 
Franklinischen Katastrophe” (Fig. 1.16). Klutschak, Als Eskimo unter den Eskimos 
(Leipzig, 1881). 
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belonged to the remains that Schwatka actually repatriated for burial in 
Scotland. 

The earliest British searchers had actually been quite thorough in 
examining every material “specimen” that could conceivably yield truth 
under analysis. One searcher on Beechey Island in 1851 had “seen human 
filth with small feathers of birds in, as if eaten raw,” and reflected, “How 
singular that no documents should have been left, or found if left[,] where 
nothing perishes but life.”’** The Franklin relics were thus in one respect 
always autoethnological and even biological specimens, the cast-off waste 
of a lost civilization as seen from an alien time (the future) and place (the 
Arctic). Unique among Europe’s imperial theaters, the Arctic was consid- 
ered to have such powers of temporal and material preservation, that it 
could serve the British as a vast archive through which they could not only 
record their contacts with the past, but speak to future voyagers across 
years, decades, perhaps centuries. That the relics contained only one page 
of legible text was intensely frustrating to the British, denying their most 
prized feature of self-definition as the summit of civilization, and reducing 
the immortal traces of their humanity to the inscriptions of commercial 
brands, the mute remains of shit and bones. 

Like scatology, graverobbing and cannibalism had been part of the 
Franklin relics phenomenon from the very start, indeed they had made 
the Franklin relics possible, but only the Americans had the bad taste to 
discuss this publicly. McClintock and earlier British searchers had con- 
ceived of their problem differently than did Schwatka and his sponsors: 
how to select and display objects suitable as relics, and in which spaces and 
media, so as to contain these horrors, without which none of these objects 
would have merited exhibition in London in the first place. By the end of 
the nineteenth century, expeditions like Schwatka’s were unabashedly 
thanatouristic, drawing future disaster tourists throughout the twentieth 
century, free to pursue the pastime of “Relic Hunting in the Arctic.”'” 

In 1967 the Canadian media coverage of Project Franklin (the military’s 
contribution to the Canadian Centennial celebrations), elevated searching 
for Franklin relics to “a major outdoor sport in Canada’s North.”"*° The 
sport of not finding Franklin remained popular enough to sustain more 
public and private searches throughout the late twentieth century, and in 
1992 the still-missing ships were declared National Historic Sites — the only 
ones without an actual location, until the discovery of Erebus in 2014. As I 
argue in the Epilogue, the discovery of Erebus, far from satisfying the 
demand for a solution to the mystery generated by Franklin’s disappear- 
ance, is being spun into controversial opportunities for future searches, 
more profitable Franklin tourism, and military exercises. Accompanying 
the official Parks Canada search ships in 2014 was One Ocean Voyager, a 
luxury cruise ship on which for tens of thousands of dollars, tourists 
observed the search from the comfort of their suites, with on-board 
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chefs, sauna, yoga, and pool. As a reward for their “participation” in the 
successful search, the passengers, called “donors,” “will be recognized, by 
name, in Canadian Geographic and classroom educational materials.”'*” 
Of course such lists of privileged donors would contribute nothing “educa- 
tional” to our understanding of Franklin’s disaster, and would only high- 
light the twenty-first century’s instrumental use of this human catastrophe 
for leisure and profit. Also in the search area at the same time was an even 
more exclusive ship, the super yacht Octopus of Microsoft billionaire Paul 
Allen.** With two helicopters, its own submersible, and a crew of 65 
devoted to serving its 8 passengers, the Octopus raised the bar of opulence 
one can expect to enjoy while searching for the remains of men who died 
the most miserable of deaths. For 2016 this opportunity will be open to 
over a thousand more, as Crystal Serenity, a thirteeen-deck luxury ship with 
over 1,000 passengers, has announced plans to sail the Northwest Passage 
on a voyage of what it calls “privileged discovery.”'*” “Privileged discovery” 
(like the names Erebus and Terror, and dare we say it, Titanic) actually suits 
Franklin’s well-appointed ships well, an irony evidently lost on those 
marketing Crystal Serenity. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter I have presented the Franklin relics as polysemic and 
culturally hybrid, part of an entangled archive, but solely from Anglo- 
European perspectives, because of my own interest in the shared terrain of 
textual inscription and material culture specific to British exploration. And 
I have worked through nineteenth-century, European historicizing models 
(archive, museum, palimpsest) which are often reconfigured by postcolo- 
nial scholars in “postcolonialism’s archive fever,”’° but also increasingly 
critiqued by geographers like Massey for their failure to account for 
spatiality’s active “role of bringing distinct temporalities into new config- 
urations.”’”* I have drawn widely on recent multidisciplinary scholarship 
focusing on Inuit experiences of these alien intrusions and their impact, 
though I have limited my claims to configuring a new body of materials, 
subject to a unique disciplinary nexus, within British cultural history. But I 
hope to have opened up through a historically grounded, inscription- 
centered vision of the Franklin relics phenomenon, multiple entry-points 
for different kinds of future questions, from disciplinary vantage points 
with privileged assumptions and blind spots that will differ from my own. 

Because Franklin searchers devoted an unprecedented amount of energy 
to examining and destroying imuksuit, their singular lack of curiosity 
regarding these diverse structures becomes in itself a unique absence. It is 
as significant as, and perhaps related to, the British silence when faced with 
so many of their own scattered skeletal remains. Their unknowing inuksuit 
and unknowing how to respond collectively to the remains of the Franklin 
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disaster, shared a “contemporaneous coexistence and becoming.””* The 
former is easily dismissed as cultural imperialism and violence, but its 
propinquity to the latter’s helplessness and reticence in such a garrulous 
discursive culture, locates the Franklin relics phenomenon as a locus of 
“the unexpected,” what Massey terms “the chance of space.”’”’ The absence 
of knowledge, its material undoing as in these parallel failures to under- 
stand (and to represent), can be more enlightening than any knowable 
object or text. 

For 170 years, the search for Franklin, and the sport of not finding 
Franklin, has centered around a productive absence with so much dynamic 
significance that it eventually propelled the Franklin disaster back into the 
sphere of international geopolitics. Since Canada’s large-scale searches 
beginning in 2008, Erebus and Terror became potential lynchpins in the 
Harper government’s efforts to firm up its claim to the Northwest Passage 
as a historic internal waterway, as opposed to an international strait.'°* As 
the Epilogue will argue, Franklin and his disaster have become the subject 
of international diplomacy, transplanted commonwealth heritage legacies, 
overlapping legal regimes, and complex mutual appropriations by Inuit 
communities, and Canadian and British authorities. 

Far from laying to rest the Franklin mystery, the discovery of Erebus is 
generating more ambitious claims for seeking (in addition to its sister ship) 
more artifacts, relics, remains. It is as if no debris can fill the space of 
absence held open by Erebus and Terror for so long. And Franklin’s elusive 
body and journals continue to beckon beyond the ships. As one Inuk in the 
Parks Canada search, Louis Kamookak, said, “My biggest feeling is that 
Franklin was left to be found. He’s waiting to be found.”””> Whether in the 
legendary burial “vault” of Franklin himself, which some still believe 
contains his body and his journals, or in the countless cairns, boats, and 
boxes found and lost again since the 1850s, the idea of the Franklin disaster 
relics as archived and awaiting rediscovery continues to play a significant 
role in a wide range of claims made upon, and voyages made in, the Arctic. 


CHAPTER 2 


Exploration, Publication, and Inscription 
in the Age of Murray 


Debris from Franklin’s Erebus and Terror filled Victorian museums, 
panoramas, illustrated periodicals, and stereographs, part of the prolifera- 
tion of popular new media in the nineteenth century. Failing spectacularly 
as leader and explorer, Franklin succeeded posthumously in providing the 
central point around which his nation’s love affair with the “British Arctic” 
was built. But the 1845 Arctic disaster was neither England’s nor Franklin’s 
first. 

The transformation of his 1845 disaster into objects for display was 
possible because Franklin and his powerful allies had been so successful 
in transforming his first Arctic debacle into a triumph in print. Franklin’s 
relics, books, empty gloves and broken instruments collected by searchers, 
would not have been so highly sought after, nor have spoken so eloquently 
to Victorians, had not their captain been a central figure in the flowering of 
illustrated Arctic books at the turn of the nineteenth century. 

This chapter investigates the ways in which Arctic exploration, author- 
ship, and publication were entwined in the early nineteenth century, 
producing a distinctive exploration culture. Using Franklin’s popular 
Narrative of a Journey to the Shores of the Polar Sea (1823) as a focal point, 
we will see how the authorship of exploration narratives assumed the guise 
in which we recognize it today. In his first Arctic command in 1819, 
Franklin had lost most of his men to murder, cannibalism, and starvation. 
But thanks to a unique publishing arrangement negotiated by the 
Admiralty and the prestigious bookseller John Murray, Franklin emerged 
from the scandal as both popular author and respected explorer. As I will 
argue in this chapter, the successful convergence of those previously dis- 
tinct roles, Author and Explorer, marks an important innovation distinc- 
tive to exploration culture at the turn of the nineteenth century. 

Romantic-era exploration culture shared many features of Romantic 
book and print culture, from diverse collaborative authorship practices, to 
a growing emphasis on heightened sensation, suffering, and subjectivity as 
signs of original expression. In this respect, the official narratives authored 
under the names of expedition commanders shared many features 
(in narrative convention, Arctic tropes, rhetoric, sublime imagery) with 
imaginative fictions like Frankenstein or Pym. But the material and 
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institutional dimensions of such material books as Franklin’s Narrative 
and Shelley’s Frankenstein were significantly different and reveal the insti- 
tutional features unique to naval exploration culture and absent from 
commercial literary culture and its histories. This chapter explores these 
unfamiliar dimensions by placing expedition accounts like Franklin’s 
Narrative in relationship to its companion books that traveled to the 
Arctic on Franklin’s expedition — Shelley's Frankenstein, Hearne’s 
Journey ... to the Northern Ocean, and Bickersteth’s Scriptural Help. 
While Admiralty networks generated particular forms of collaborative 
books — chiefly the illustrated quarto — and periodicals, newspapers, and 
individual travelers a more diffuse range of accounts and critiques, looking 
beyond print circulation and even beyond paper reveals a larger field of 
Arctic inscriptions. Working with the undisciplined category of inscrip- 
tions allows us to consider how Arctic knowledge circulated outside the 
metropolitan book culture central to library navigation, as understood in 
both literary and maritime histories. 


Writing the disaster: the Arctic in 1818 


In 1818, the Admiralty sent four ships on twin naval voyages to seek the 
North Pole and Northwest Passage, an event widely understood (and 
promoted by the Admiralty as such) as the rededication of Arctic explora- 
tion in the name of the sciences, and a departure from the commercial 
speculation characterizing the Hudson’s Bay Company explorations in the 
eighteenth century. That same year the Arctic gained its “special place in 
the heart” of British popular imagination.’ The best known fictional 
narrative of Arctic exploration, Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein, was published 
shortly before the official expeditions departed, strategically timed in an 
effort to reach this broad audience, but famously destined to reach an 
altogether different audience on the stage, shorn of its Arctic dimension. 

Framed by the letters of Robert Walton to his sister, written aboard his 
privately chartered ship of discovery sailing for the North Pole, 
Frankenstein evoked the sensational possibility of Arctic disaster in its 
opening sentence: 


You will rejoice to hear that no disaster has accompanied the commence- 
ment of an enterprise which you have regarded with such evil forebodings.* 


Disaster accompanies Walton from this opening sentence to his final letters 
home: icebound “at a very high latitude” and facing an impending mutiny, 
he confesses that “the cold is excessive, and many of my unfortunate 
comrades have already found a grave amidst this scene of desolation.”’ 
Walton’s Arctic narrative, which provides the outer frame of Frankenstein ’s 
nested narratives, is not one of disaster averted by his reluctant submission 
to the will of his crew, though it is usually depicted this way.* Walton’s 
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narrative, which he apparently intends to publish,’ is one that seeks out 
disaster in the Arctic and finds it. 

Writing to his own sister before setting out on his similarly Quixotic 
attempt to sail across the open polar sea, three months after the publication 
of Frankenstein, John Franklin is content with the consolation prize of 
merely reaching the North Pole: 


I shall not however consider the voyage by any means as useless should we 
fail in the great object of effecting a passage if we have the good fortune to 
reach the Pole ....° 


Failing to find the Passage, Franklin may reach the Pole: Walton had 
similarly confided in his sister that even if he does not attain the Pole he 
hopes to “[discover] a passage near the pole to those countries, to reach 
which at present so many months are requisite.”’ Passage and Pole, like real 
and fictional explorer, become interchangeable, with both men sharing an 
ambition that will just as surely lead to disaster. 

The two-pronged 1818 expedition in search of Pole and Passage failed in 
such unspectacular fashion as to have merited only one official publication, 
but Franklin promptly set out again for the Arctic in 1819. Like Walton he 
returned without “many of [his] unfortunate comrades,” but he published 
the authorized Narrative of a Journey to the Shores of the Polar Sea (1823) to 
great success. This tale of starvation, murder, cannibalism, and madness 
was tailored to please an audience already schooled in Gothic romances, 
captivity narratives, shipwreck accounts, early ethnography, and travel 
writings. Franklin’s first disaster offered readers new heights in suffering 
and danger, set in a geoimaginary region enjoying unprecedented public 
interest since the 1818 resurgence in exploration efforts. John Barrow 
(Second Secretary to the Admiralty), together with John Wilson Croker 
(First Secretary to the Admiralty), joined the prestigious publisher John 
Murray at the Quarterly Review in launching an unprecedented series of 
linked Arctic publications and expeditions. In addition to publishing the 
Tory Quarterly Review, to which Croker and Barrow contributed hundreds 
of articles, Murray had been since 1813 the official “Bookseller to the 
Admiralty & Board of Longitude.”* Barrow and Murray also worked 
closely with Earl Bathurst’s newly established Colonial Office, which was 
in fact the final authority on the Franklin expeditions, issuing the instruc- 
tions and providing funding for the voyages that tend to this day to be 
represented as “naval” and “scientific.”” The Colonial Office was closely 
involved because Franklin’s overland Arctic expeditions of 1819 and 1825 
were surveying territory and encountering people in Britain’s diverse 
empire of influence'® — north of the settler colonies of Upper and Lower 
Canada, but part of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s expanding trading 
monopoly (of over three million square miles), which the government 
was supporting as part of its own long-range commercial and political 
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interests in British North America." How this unique consolidation of 
governmental, political, and publishing forces shaped exploration culture 
in the first half of the nineteenth century is the subject of this chapter. 

The exclusively naval and scientific tenor of most modern accounts of 
Arctic expeditions is due in part to John Barrow’s self-serving presentation 
of them as such in the Quarterly Review and in his Chronological History of 
Voyages into the Arctic, published by Murray in 1818. Barrow’s numerous 
articles laying out his personal vision of this polar program included a fifty- 
page manifesto in the 1816 Quarterly announcing the four-ship 1818 expedi- 
tion to reach the Pole and Passage, from which Franklin had written the 
optimistic letter to his sister quoted earlier. Shelley's Frankenstein was in 
part addressing this post-Napoleonic climate of nationalistic hubris as 
voiced by Barrow, and indeed she first submitted the novel to Murray, 
who rejected it.'* Had Murray published it, Frankenstein would have 
emerged amongst the eighteen first editions of Arctic exploration that 
Barrow shepherded through Murray’s press from 1818 to 1848. 
Frankenstein's proximity to the center of polar print culture reveals new 
dimensions of the innovative models of authorship and publication in the 
early nineteenth century, not only reaffirming the significance of colla- 
borative authorship (as in the Shelleys’ case), but of more radically unin- 
dividualized authorship practices carried out in institutions. Thus, rather 
than asking how novels like Frankenstein were influenced by, and influ- 
enced, polar exploration, we will broaden the field of inquiry to compare 
authorship and publishing practices across corporate, governmental, and 
commercial domains. 

Frankenstein’s Arctic frame was probably begun in the autumn of 1816, 
after the initial Ur-text Mary Shelley drafted during the ghost story 
competition of that summer.” It no doubt gained momentum from 
Barrow’s first Arctic manifesto of October 1816 (published February 
1817), which included the account of Duncan’s overly sanguine pursuit 
of the Passage with mutinous crew, and a call for a new attempt seeking the 
Passage.'* Scholars have demonstrated how the novel’s critique of imperi- 
alism, masculinist Romanticism, and aggressive science is orchestrated 
through the interrelations of its three nested frame narratives, with 
Walton’s narrative issuing a timely warning against Britain’s Arctic 
fever.'"° We know, as Francis Spufford, Jessica Richard, and Jen Hill have 
shown, that writers like Mary Shelley and Samuel Coleridge were inspired 
by polar exploration, and that thanks to such literary writers, “the means 
existed to make of the data of polar discovery a stuff of conventional 
imagination.” 

Setting aside these useful accounts of the mutual influence of writer and 
explorer, and of the interplay of imagination and “the data of polar 
discovery,” I suggest a different way of relating nineteenth-century Arctic 
exploration and writing. To begin, we should reaffirm the continuity of the 
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Romantic era with the predisciplinary and generic fluidity enjoyed in the 
eighteenth century and before. Here we are in good company with the 
cultural histories of science and literature that emphasize not the anachro- 
nistic “two cultures” to be bridged, but the shared social spaces, polities, 
agents, institutions, and discourses that connected the arts and the 
sciences.” Early nineteenth-century exploration writings retained the dis- 
ciplinary heterogeneity found throughout Enlightenment-era exploration 
writings — those “totally involving corporeal accounts” by “traveling nat- 
uralists” that Barbara Maria Stafford argues were replaced at the end of the 
eighteenth century by a Romantic disassociation of literary and scientific 
sensibilities.» Departing from Stafford’s unsatisfactory opposition of 
Enlightenment objectivity to Romantic subjectivity, however, historians 
of literature and of science of the early nineteenth century increasingly 
emphasize the continuities enjoyed across the growing divide that formed 
the twentieth century’s “two cultures.” Looking more closely at polar print 
culture specifically — by which I mean an inclusive field of fictional and 
factual, authentic and spurious, literary and scientific writings, maps, 
illustrations and inscriptions — reveals a heterogeneous domain in which 
“modern” disciplinarity remains inchoate. 

The heterogeneity of polar print culture in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century was the product of an unprecedented “center of calcula- 
tion,” publication, and exploration that I call the Murray polar print nexus. 
Drawing on both the “social nexus” model of literary production devel- 
oped by Jerome McGann, Donald McKenzie, and others, and the “centers 
of calculation” in Enlightenment sciences described by Bruno Latour, my 
overview of the Murray nexus allows for the imbrication of the literary and 
the scientific in this innovative convergence of print culture, exploration, 
and governmental agencies." The multidisciplinarity and collective 
authorship central to polar print culture was present in diverse theatres 
of exploration and publication: for example in Humboldt’s massive 
Voyages aux régions équinoxiales (1805-34) and Dumont D’Urville’s 
Voyage au Pole Sud et dans l’Océanie (1841-54), each over thirty volumes, 
and FitzRoy and Darwin’s three-volume Narrative of the Surveying Voyages 
of H.M.S. ‘Adventure’ and ‘Beagle’ (1839). These were all coeval with the 
multi-authored miscellanies and magazines that proliferated in the early 
nineteenth century, attempting to reach increasingly fragmented reading 
publics.*° 

Unique to the polar print culture that I discuss here is how this often 
chaotic multiplicity was ordered and authorized through a regulated and 
hierarchical institutional network, one absent from the commercial press. I 
want to emphasize both the heterogeneity of the agents involved in this 
unprecedented nexus and simultaneously, the heterogeneity characterizing 
its actual publications and modes of authorship. Early nineteenth-century 
print culture makes visible the pressures to individuate and autonomize 
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authorship within these networks — to endow “explorers” with the aura of 
individuality increasingly identified with “authors.” In polar print culture 
we see how a would-be author must travel across heterogeneous domains, 
embodied in a proliferation of composite, multidisciplinary texts only 
nominally reined in by an author function and the ownership of copyright. 
Simultaneously, this unruly multiplicity of authors, institutions, and dis- 
courses comprising early nineteenth-century Arctic accounts was subject to 
formalized naval and state controls, prepublication censorship, and 
Murray’s would-be monopoly on authorized publications. These measures 
are central to exploration publication but asynchronous with contempor- 
ary commercial print and its central features since the eighteenth century: a 
public, emergent concern with authorial rights, a lack of prepublication 
censorship and licensing (following the lapse of the Press Act in 1695), and, 
in multidisciplinary scholarship, a focus on copyright as an indicator of 
possessive authorship (and legal liability) by an individual (following the 
1710 Statute of Anne). Thus, both its disciplinary heterogeneity and its 
formal links to centralized authority set polar print culture on a signifi- 
cantly different trajectory than that of contemporary commercial print 
culture, and especially of the thread within Romantic print culture focused 
on the expressive, autonomous and original authorship of the “Romantic 
author.” 

Histories of authorship and of intellectual property law have typically 
relied on a canonical notion of “the Romantic author” as expressive, 
autonomous, and individual, and have contrasted this model to more 
polyvocal early modern and modernist alternatives. Scholars of legal copy- 
right and authorship like Mark Rose, Martha Woodmansee, Peter Jaczi, 
Ian Hunter, David Saunders, and James Boyle, have advanced versions 
of an individualized “Romantic author” in their diverse efforts to link 
modern legal understandings of the Author with Romantic (implicitly 
Wordsworthian) understandings of authors embodying original expres- 
sion, autonomy, and genius. In their call for “recovering collectivity” 
before and after the Romantic period, Woodmansee and Jaczi in their 
influential 1994 volume The Construction of Authorship, note that “as 
creative production becomes more corporate, collective, and collaborative, 
the law invokes the Romantic author all the more insistently.”” In fact the 
corporate, collective, and collaborative dimensions of authorship were 
already present in the Romantic era, especially in its imbrication with 
political dissent and popular print. But this “historic fiction” of the 
Romantic author persists in authorship histories focused on copyright, 
perpetuating the unfortunate “hypostatization of the writer as Romantic 
genius or expressive author” outside the field of Romantic studies.” 

Within Romantic studies, the largely Bloomian, Wordsworthian ver- 
sion of Romantic genius on which these earlier authorship studies depend 
has been roundly critiqued: first by the historicist and feminist critiques of 
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the late twentieth century led by Jerome McGann, Anne Mellor, and 
others, and then by the early twenty-first-century scholarship emphasizing 
collaborative and social authorship and the diverse media, audiences, 
reviewers, readers, institutions, and genres of Romantic print culture. 
The institutional dimensions of Romantic era authorship have been 
restored to our attention in recent studies by Jon Klancher and Mark 
Schoenfeld, and the intermedial dimensions of its books, periodicals, and 
letters in the work of Bernhard Siegert and Andrew Piper. Thus while the 
“Romantic author” remains a reified figure lamented in much discussion of 
literary authorship and intellectual property history outside Romantic 
literary studies, within that field this solitary figure now takes his place 
among an array of (female and male) authorial identities, practices, and 
institutions. 

The polar print culture emerging in Murray’s nexus is uniquely valuable 
to this ongoing interrogation of histories of authorship because it brings a 
new domain of writing — naval and governmental — and its distinctive 
properties (military hierarchy, censorship, corporate intellectual property) 
into conversation with scholars whose works center on literary texts and 
commercial literary domains. This polar print nexus thus has a dual 
significance — both for appreciating the underestimated role of print 
culture in driving Arctic exploration and ultimately disaster, and for 
revealing divergent disciplinary paths within our collective histories of 
authorship and print in the nineteenth century. 


I. The Age of Cook and Strahan 


John Murray II, Byron’s publisher, would take the exploration publication 
ideal represented by Cook’s voyages to a new level of formal and institu- 
tional regulation during the post-Waterloo exploration boom. The three 
circumnavigations of James Cook’s expeditions in the 1760s-1770s had 
marked the highpoint of enlightened scientific exploration — their discov- 
eries in botany, ethnography, geography, zoology, astronomy and other 
fields intensified popular interest in natural and artificial curiosities and 
became the standard to which nineteenth-century scientific exploration 
would be held. Today historians of science consider Cook’s voyages not as 
vehicles for the ideals of disinterested individual explorers or savants, but as 
model examples of “big science” in action, functioning in long-distance 
networks and as part of “scientific and technological systems” that include 
indigenous agents and knowledge.” Within these big science networks, the 
Cook voyage books and their author effects serve important functions, 
because “printed accounts of [Cook’s] voyages became the ideal represen- 
tation of scientific exploration literature” that would “dominate the nine- 
teenth century.”** Learning from several print scandals surrounding 
unauthorized accounts of 1740s naval voyages (both George Anson’s 
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disastrous circumnavigation and several Northwest Passage voyages), in 
Cook’s case the Admiralty and its allies tried to sharpen the distinction 
between authorized and unauthorized writings, and to close the temporal 
gap between exploration and publication. They chose one prestigious 
publisher for all three authorized Cook books (William Strahan), but 
failed to enforce the ideological and textual constraints the Admiralty 
imposed on its authors, and to suppress embarrassing unauthorized 
writings. 

During the Cook and Strahan era, exploration writing had reached 
unprecedented levels of profitability. Hawkesworth’s Account of the 
Voyages (1773) of Cook’s first expedition earned its author/compiler an 
unprecedented advance (£6000), its publisher high profits, and everyone 
involved unanticipated controversy due to Hawkesworth’s imprudent 
reflections on Polynesian sexual freedoms and British violence, written in 
a fictionalized first person voice attributed to Cook. According to Fanny 
Burney, her father Dr. Charles Burney and the actor David Garrick had 
recommended the self-taught writer Hawkesworth to the Earl of Sandwich 
(First Lord of the Admiralty) at a dinner. Sandwich then provided 
Hawkesworth with the personal journals of Cook, Banks, and others, 
seemingly without guidance or restrictions (Cook had already sailed on 
his second circumnavigation). The ensuing publication controversy, as 
well as that surrounding the second narrative and its naturalists (Voyage 
Toward the South Pole (1777), authored by Cook with the aid of an editor) 
and its numerous unauthorized countertexts, has been the subject of 
excellent studies by Philip Edwards, Jonathan Lamb, and Nicholas 
Thomas, among others.” 

Each of the authorized Cook voyage accounts was published in associa- 
tion with William Strahan, “the pre-eminent publisher of the Scottish 
Enlightenment.”*° Strahan was the master of the Stationers’ Company and 
owned the coveted Law patent from 1762 onwards, and by 1770 also the 
King’s Patent.’” In addition to owning these highly competitive royal 
printing privileges, Strahan was according to Richard Sher also an impor- 
tant innovator —a printer who had expanded into a publisher, a bookseller, 
an exporter.*® Strahan also forged an innovative partnership with the 
London bookseller Thomas Cadell, sharing ownership of profitable copy- 
rights of writers like Hume and Johnson. 

Hawkesworth’s extraordinary copy money (£6,000) and the popularity 
of his expensive Account of the Voyages (3 guineas) were possible because the 
latter was published in 1773, the final year in which leading publishers like 
Strahan enjoyed the steady benefits of what William St Clair argues was 
effectively a cartel system. In February 1774 the publishing world changed 
drastically with the end of perpetual copyright thanks to the landmark case 
of Donaldson vs. Becket. From 1710 to 1774 booksellers like Strahan and 
Cadell had used the concept of limited authorial copyright to enjoy what 
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was in practice perpetual copyright for publishers, a regulated system that 
made possible Hawkesworth’s extraordinary advance. This period of high 
monopoly came to an end in 1774, just in time for the Hawkesworth affair 
to propel the first Cook voyage to the most controversial voyage, and 
voyage publication, to date. The end of perpetual copyright in 1774 (its 
reinstatement would begin in 1808), like the legal invention of authorial 
property in 1710, was framed in terms of authors and their rights; but as St 
Clair and others show, the struggle was one between booksellers, further 
fractured along English/Scottish lines. The relative unimportance of 
authors’ agency in this seismic shift is important to remember when 
reconsidering the important disputes over authorship of the Cook voyages 
accounts. It is the institutional dimensions, i.e. the navy and the publishing 
house, of exploration authorship that deserve more scrutiny once we bring 
maritime exploration and authorship histories together in a substan- 
tial way. 

The era of Cook, Sandwich, and Banks — which I have considered 
elsewhere as the Age of Strahan — witnessed a growing awareness of the 
importance of controlling more aspects of “authorized” exploration 
writings than ever before, because of the unprecedented popularity 
and controversies that these authorized and unauthorized productions 
generated.” This late eighteenth-century network of publication and 
exploration relied on the quasi-governmental connections of Banks 
(president of the Royal Society) and his political patrons, the Earl of 
Sandwich and Constantine Phipps, later Lord Mulgrave (explorer/ 
author of the ghostwritten Voyage Towards the North Pole (1774)). 
Banks and the (ostensibly apolitical) Royal Society had advised the 
Admiralty on scientific expedition goals (for example, on Cook’s third 
voyage for the Northwest Passage, and Phipps’ quest for the Pole), and 
had helped arrange for key exploration publications (e.g., those of 
Hawkesworth and Flinders). But as John Gascoigne has shown, these 
turn-of-the-century connections between the Royal Society and the 
British state were informal and fluid, dependent on ties of class patron- 
age that would increasingly give way to more formalized and transpar- 
ent systems of civil service.’° And significantly, the books generated by 
these earlier Admiralty voyages emerged from diverse booksellers.” 


Frankenstein and polar print culture 


Murray’s nineteenth-century nexus was qualitatively different from this 
earlier generation’s model in the formalized controls it attempted to place 
on the polar publications that would emerge under its scrutiny and 
imprimatur. In the first decades of the nineteenth century, polar publica- 
tion and polar exploration were inseparable, coeval, and mutually genera- 
tive. As we shall see, they covered a broad discursive terrain, shared uneasily 
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with irreligious fiction, evangelical tracts, and emergent scientific 
disciplines. 

Looking closely at how the writings of the 1819-21 Franklin disaster and 
Frankenstein emerge in relation to this nexus of polar print culture, I 
suggest that we no longer think of Franklin and Walton as authentic and 
fictional Arctic explorers, respectively. Today, Frankenstein is considered 
the most famous literary work of polar exploration, and yet, as far as is 
known, no contemporary Arctic explorer referred to Frankenstein in rela- 
tion to polar exploration. Instead, the novel enjoyed an afterlife in the 
popular imagination as a supernatural Gothic romance about an over- 
reaching scientist and politicized specter seemingly adaptable to any poli- 
tical crisis, from Irish independence to parliamentary reform to genetically 
modified organisms. Indeed, Frankenstein's enduring popularity is largely 
thanks to nineteenth-century theatre and twentieth-century film, which 
until very recently eliminated the Arctic frame altogether. But Frankenstein 
did in fact register in one account of authentic Arctic exploration within 
the Murray nexus, and its presence in polar writing illustrates how, in the 
early nineteenth century, authentic and imaginative polar accounts, and 
their author/explorers, inhabited the same culture of print. 

As we saw in Chapter 1, the end of Franklin’s 1845 Arctic disaster 
continues to haunt the popular imagination, and Arctic geopolitics, into 
the twenty-first century. But it was Franklin’s first Overland Arctic 
Expedition, setting out in 1819 to help map the Northwest Passage, that 
set a new standard for transmuting polar disaster into commercial success. 
Along with Captain Franklin, surgeon/naturalist Dr. John Richardson and 
midshipman George Back would emerge as influential “Arctic Officers,” 
serving on a dozen Arctic voyages between them and collaborating on 
numerous influential writings and images. 

Franklin’s responsibility for the disastrous outcome of the 1819-21 
expedition is now widely acknowledged, but as with his final voyage, 
British national pride prevented most contemporaries from critiquing 
the mission’s imperial hubris, poor planning and other inadequacies. 
Navy men setting out on land, Franklin’s crew had no Arctic experience 
and no hunting skills, relying entirely on Canadian voyageurs and indigen- 
ous people to bring them to their destination — the northern coastline of 
the Arctic Ocean, following the route through the so-called Barren Lands 
established by Samuel Hearne in 1771 and described in his popular Journey 
to the Shores of the Polar Sea (1795).** Hearne had spent over two years 
traveling with Chipewyans, who led him through the so-called Barren 
Lands to the Arctic Ocean, where he apparently watched as his compa- 
nions massacred a group of sleeping Inuit. Hearne’s remarkable voyage, 
and his gripping Journey in which he described the massacre at Bloody Falls 
in graphic (perhaps fictionalized) detail, would continue to shape British 
Arctic exploration for the first half of the nineteenth century — as an 
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inconceivably difficult Arctic trek shadowed by doubts of its veracity, as a 
foundational episode of violence from which British Arctic exploration 
would never sever itself, and last but not least as an influential publication 
whose success future explorers would also need to measure themselves 
against. 

Franklin and his officers were obsessed with duplicating Hearne’s 
achievements — as explorers and writers — and their unpublished writings 
often refer to Hearne’s Journey, which they carried with them as a travel 
guide (and which Franklin had examined in manuscript at the 
Admiralty). “With regard to the Country North of Churchill,” admitted 
Richardson, “we have no information whatever beyond Hearne’s Route.”** 
Franklin, Richardson, and Back also brought with them their culture’s 
prevailing model of picturesque travel, a tradition suitable for the gentle- 
man on the Grand Tour, or on the pedestrian tours of Britain popular with 
the middle classes. Setting out for what he called a “pedestrian excursion”” 
into the Barren Lands, Richardson, like midshipman Robert Hood, filled 
his unpublished journal with the picturesque allusions of the well-educated 
traveler in the Lake District.*° But there is no such thing as a pedestrian 
excursion into the Barrens. This is why Hood did not survive, Richardson 
barely made it after probably resorting to cannibalism, and an unfit 
Franklin would lie down to die, to be rescued by indigenous people within 
hours of his death. 

The extent to which the Franklin officers’ aesthetic (mis)education 
helped doom the expedition (by choosing their winter camp for its pictur- 
esque prospect) is well documented by Ian MacLaren.*” Disorientated by 
the unfamiliar landscapes, optical phenomena, and acoustic distortions of 
the Arctic tundra and subarctic taiga, these British explorer/authors record 
perpetual disappointment with the land’s bewildering resistance to their 
aesthetic expectations: that of the Alpine sublime (or alternatively, the 
sublime of Arctic seascapes and icebergs), the beautiful of the Italian 
campagna, or the Lake District picturesque popularized in William 
Gilpin’s Three Essays (1792). British travelers to India at this time were 
similarly frustrated by India’s lack of “tropicality,” a consequence of the 
dominance of temperate and tropical paradigms in the formation of 
Britain’s globalizing vision, a problem persisting today in the humanities’ 
neglect of the Arctic.*® 

Complaining of the “sameness,” “blankness,” and “featureless” nature of 
the Barren Lands (a vast region of tundra and taiga surrounding Hudson 
Bay, so-called by Europeans since the seventeenth century), Richardson 
and his fellow explorer/authors struggled to reconcile their experiences of 
the land with their European aesthetic expectations of landscape. It would 
be in the Narrative’s accompanying illustrations that Hood and Back (who 
had been selected for their artistic abilities) would create the variegated 
landscapes that British audiences expected to find, especially the sublime 
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and picturesque.” Their contrapuntal visual archive of the expedition 
satisfied their elite readers’ expectations much better than did Franklin’s 
methodical recital of daily chores, or Richardson’s descriptions of geolo- 
gical features and zoological specimens. But as we shall see, it would be 
Richardson’s descriptions of the disaster’s nadir that would be incorpo- 
rated into this composite text to provide readers with its Gothic climax. 

John Richardson (1787-1865) was an important figure in nineteenth- 
century British exploration and natural science: he was a leading officer on 
Arctic expeditions in 1819-21, 1824-27, 1848-49, and published important 
works in Arctic zoology and geology. Encouraged by Robert Burns in 
Dumfries, he was a student of the Wernerian geologist Robert Jameson in 
the Edinburgh Enlightenment, and as senior physician of the naval hospi- 
tal at Haslar, he trained Thomas Henry Huxley, and established a natural 
history center visited by Darwin and Lyell. Alongside these impeccable 
scientific qualifications, Richardson also enjoyed and quoted from con- 
temporary literature by Scott, Coleridge, Robinson, Gilpin, and intrigu- 
ingly, Shelley’s Frankenstein. He is an exemplary figure of predisciplinary 
intellectual curiosity and practical versatility, spanning the Romantic and 
Victorian eras: surgeon, naturalist, geologist, explorer, administrator, 
Scottish Enlightenment luminary and evangelical Christian. Richardson, 
as encountered in his eclectic unpublished writings, encompasses the full 
range of early nineteenth-century intellectual and social pursuits, and it is 
because of his exceptional status that his take on Frankenstein is significant. 
As explorer and natural scientist, inspired by both cosmopolitan literary 
sensibilities and a sense of spiritual purpose, Richardson is uniquely able to 
inhabit all three distinct roles that Shelley carefully separated in Victor, 
Walton and Clerval. He can do this because the roles of explorer and 
author, seen today as mutually influencing, were in the Romantic era 
mutually constitutive. 

Writing to fellow officer George Back while they were in different 
subarctic camps in June 1821, just before the Franklin expedition would 
turn deadly, Richardson offered some playful reflections on the extraor- 
dinary people and sights he encountered: 


My Dear Back, 

Gilpin himself, that celebrated picturesque hunter would have made a 
fruitless journey had he come with us — we followed the lakes & low 
grounds, which ... were so deeply covered with snow that it was impossible 
to distinguish lake from moor.*° 


Gilpin’s “On Picturesque Travel” had advised on how to cope aesthetically 
with that “barren country””’ that extended for forty miles from Newcastle 
to Carlisle, but what must Richardson have thought recalling such advice 
while in the Barren Lands, stretching for thousands of square miles of some 
of the most remote terrain on the planet? Richardson abandoned Gilpin’s 
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picturesque for the Gothic, and specifically for Frankenstein, in a remark- 
able description of one of their Copper Indian guides that merits quoting 
in full: 


So much for the country — It is a barren subject and deserves to be thus 
briefly dismissed. Not so, the motley group of which we were composed — it 
afforded ample scope for the most able pencil or pen ... The most promi- 
nent figure . . . of the whole, because the most unearthly, was mother Adam. 
She came striding along supported by a stick which towered over the heads 
of all the others; a pair of red stockings and various other articles of her garb 
heightened the peculiarities of her figure; and as to her gait, it was similar to 
nothing I had ever before seen. Sometimes I was tempted to compare her to 
Hecate, sometimes to Meg Merrilies. Not that she had mind enough to be a 
powerful sorceress, or majesty sufficient for a commanding presence, but 
because she appeared to be rather a creature of the imagination than a 
reality — I think however that she might have been more aptly considered a 
fit companion for Frankenstein’s [menster] chef d’ oeuvre, as she had this in 
common with that vision of Byshe Shelly [sic], that every member of her 
body seemed to have belonged to different individuals and to have been 
formed by a random association into a sort of semblance of the human form; 
but from the want of proper animation the extremities never acted in 
concert, and the distorted spine which composed the centre, now bent to 
this side, now to that, according as the leg which described the greater or the 
smaller circle was in motion, while the arms played up and down to preserve 
something like equilibrium, but with the involuntary and convulsive 
motions of the most fantastic of Shakespeare’s weird sisters in the height 
of her frenzy. 

There was another figure of a different gender, with an unwashed face, 
matted locks, and moustaches of the colour and strength of straw; equip him 
as you please and place him in any part of the file you choose. 


Subjecting this unnamed indigenous woman to a gaze at once ethno- 
graphic, aesthetic and medical, Richardson in this extraordinary letter 
abstracts her entirely from the complex “socioecological web”** in which 
she labored, and relocates her in the Eurocentric domain of monstrous 
women, found in the popular fiction of Shelley and Scott (via Meg 
Merrilies, from Guy Mannering). Richardson’s Victorian biographer, the 
Rev. John Mcllraith, who was Richardson’s nephew and a Presbyterian 
minister, reprinted this letter in his biography but deleted the sentence 
connecting “mother Adam” to Frankenstein’s masterpiece.*’ All subse- 
quent polar histories rely on Mcllraith’s censored version of Richardson’s 
writings, thus failing to find this shared terrain in Frankenstein between 
“fictional” and “factual” Arctic exploration. 

When Richardson departed for the Arctic in 1819, the anonymously 
published Frankenstein was still assumed to be the work of the atheist Percy 
Shelley (Scott identified him as the author in his Blackwood’s review), and 
thus Mcllraith’s biography carefully removed the irreligious associations 
found in Richardson’s letter. Richardson’s letters include other overtly 
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Gothic and atheistic speculations (imagining “a being rising from the 
grave” ** while terrified of being forsaken by God in an “absolute solitude,” 
a vision surpassing anything imagined by “eminent poets” like Coleridge or 
Robinson, he confessed) — all censored by Mcllraith. Richardson in his 
letters had ventured to associate himself with an outsider tradition of Arctic 
exploration and natural science — that of Frankenstein and the Shelleys — 
and that is precisely the irrreligious convergence, available and interesting 
to Richardson, that Mcllraith erased fifty years later. 

Frankenstein, its creature and his bride, appeared in the midst of an 
infamous polar expedition, but just as quickly disappeared from history 
once the expedition turned toward mutiny, murder, madness and canni- 
balism, as sensationalistic as Shelley’s romance. While Victor Frankenstein 
had been horrified even to contemplate the existence of such an unsexed 
female monster, his more open-minded naturalist contemporary playfully 
refers to her as “a fit companion for Frankenstein’s chef d’oeuvre,” having 
crossed out “monster.” Richardson’s female creature, suggestively named 
“mother Adam”* (perhaps the matriarch of a “new race of devils” that 
Frankenstein had feared), exhibits the racial otherness of the male creature, 
but transplanted into a New World context. Richardson imagines the 
godless forests of America populated with Frankenstein’s race of Devils, 
in an alternative outcome to Shelley’s romance, wherein the creature had 
made good on his promise “to leave Europe, and inhabit the deserts of the 
new world.”*° 

Richardson transfers the racial otherness associated with Frankenstein’s 
creature*’ to the Native American ignoble savage, a connection far from 
Shelley’s intentions but resonant with her novel’s anti-imperial logic, and 
with Britain’s accelerating public debates over the uncertain future of its 
Canadian colonies and the Arctic aboriginal territories beyond them. In 
her size, strength, and organic disorder, Richardson’s grotesque “mother 
Adam” also shares the female creature’s threat of sexual aggression, the full 
dimensions of which are invisible without the Frankenstein reference. 
Richardson follows up the sexual threat that Frankenstein’s creatures 
unleash by moving on to a “figure of a different gender” in his letter, 
which Back would probably have recognized as the “Hermaphrodite 
being” among their indigenous guides.** In “the deserts of the new 
world,” and in particular in the extreme sensory and cultural disorientation 
unique to northern exploration, Frankenstein and its creatures take on 
significance — sexual, racial, psychological — not otherwise visible in the 
novel’s initial literary reception. The ephemeral appearances of Shelley’s 
beings risen from the grave in Richardson’s on-the-spot writings are 
strikingly different from the nineteenth-century appropriation of 
Frankenstein ’s monster in British and Irish metropolitan culture, especially 
the theatre, as described by Chris Baldick, Stephen Behrendt, and others. 
Resituating Frankenstein in polar print culture, not merely attending to the 
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polar theme of its outer frame, reveals that key twentieth-century preoc- 
cupations — the two creatures’ threat of sexual and racial disorder, and the 
ambiguous appeal of Victor as scientist antihero — were powerful enough to 
one bewildered man of science in the Arctic to imprint themselves onto the 
landscapes, people, and phantoms he encountered. 

Richardson’s projection of European fears and desires onto indigenous 
people is typical of explorers’ Eurocentric rhetorical violence, making 
possible the actual violence that such expeditions set into motion. But 
the specifics of this encounter, of Frankenstein in the New World, and in 
particular in the writings of an Arctic explorer and man of science, are 
unique. Richardson was more than an explorer and scientist — he was also a 
killer and probably a cannibal, in the literal sense of having eaten human 
flesh to survive.*? These controversial dimensions of Richardson’s position 
as Arctic hero help explain the erasure of Frankenstein from Richardson’s 
(and Franklin’s) illustrious history, and that of Arctic exploration as a 
whole. 

Soon after Richardson wrote his Frankenstein letter, the exhausted 
expedition reached the Arctic Ocean, and Franklin pushed them on to 
chart the northern continental coast. Richardson’s private journal chroni- 
cles the voyageurs’ growing resistance to Franklin’s command: “The fears of 
our voyageurs have now entirely mastered their prudence and they are not 
restrained by the presence of their officers from giving loose to a free and 
sufficiently rude expression of their feelings.””° “Indeed,” he writes, they 
“deem any attempt to proceed farther as little short of madness” (ibid). 
Franklin incorporated large parts of Richardson’s unpublished journal into 
his official Narrative, but omitted the above and numerous other references 
to a looming mutiny. Accustomed to the “thoughtless”’ obedience of 
British seamen praised by Franklin, the officers struggled to control the 
independent voyageurs who knew they were heading for disaster. Franklin’s 
party pushed on in two birchbark canoes unfit for ocean sailing, without 
food, relying on the voyageurs to hunt at each landfall, and did not allow 
the expedition to turn back until it was too late for a safe return. Of 
the sixteen men on the expedition, only six returned alive, four of them 
British — nine of the eleven voyageurs perished. 

Walton’s eleventh-hour return when faced with open mutiny among a 
foreign crew closely parallels Franklin’s resistance to turning back, and I 
suggest that real and fictional explorer shared the same motivation in 
returning short of their stated goal — to publish their narratives. Franklin 
and Richardson were obsessed with superseding Hearne’s record, as 
explorer and as best-selling writer. Hearne had turned back after trekking 
over two thousand miles and two years, a record that remains legendary 
today. His second great achievement, without which the first would not 
exist, was his popular Journey, published by a ghostwriter after his death in 
poverty and obscurity. Widely reviewed and excerpted for decades after its 
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1795 publication, it remains influential today in travel writing, wilderness 
writing, ethnography, and as a foundational text in Canadian history. As 
we shall see in Chapter 3, Hearne’s Journey also played an unanticipated 
role in shaping the Franklin myth as the apex of a longer national tradition 
of Arctic disaster. 

Franklin and Richardson traveled several hundred miles farther than 
Hearne, but more importantly they matched Hearne’s success in their 
writings, reaching an even larger audience and living to enjoy both fame 
and fortune. Both Walton and Franklin turned back in the face of growing 
mutiny in order to transmit to readers their written accounts, but only after 
many of their crew had died in order to make this possible. In so doing they 
outstripped the achievements of the most famous victim of Arctic mutiny, 
Henry Hudson, who may have had an inland sea named after him, but did 
not return from the Arctic to publish his account. This achievement was 
not lost on contemporaries, as one reviewer frankly observed: “Captain 
Franklin’s narrative would have excited comparatively little interest, had 
not so many of his companions perished in this disastrous expedition.””* 

Seeking access to this same polar print nexus in which Franklin and 
Richardson would outstrip their predecessor Hearne, the Shelleys sub- 
mitted Frankenstein to Murray for publication in May 1817. Murray was 
their first choice because he was Byron’s publisher but also because he held 
the unique title of “Bookseller to the Admiralty,” assuming exclusive first 
rights to official Arctic publications akin to a patent. Murray rejected the 
novel and it was instead published by Lackington, a firm known for 
supernatural fiction. The subsequent eclipsing of Frankenstein’s Arctic 
dimension (in popular culture and academic scholarship) is in part due 
to this unintended distance from the center of polar print culture. In other 
words, Murray’s status as Bookseller to the Admiralty, enjoying a virtual 
monopoly on Arctic voyages for an elite readership, may have been as 
important to the Shelleys as his role as Bookseller to Byron.” 

Frankenstein would have appeared amidst the officially sanctioned 
Arctic publications that Barrow shepherded through Murray’s press from 
1818 until his death in 1848°* — Eleanor Porden in 1818; John Ross in 1819; 
Franklin in 1823, 1828, 1829; William Parry in 1821, 1824, 1825, 1826; George 
Lyon in 1824; Edward Sabine in 1821; George Back in 1836 and 1838; 
Richardson in 1829-37; and Barrow himself in 1818 and 1846.” These 
eighteen first editions by nine authors on the Arctic alone, represent an 
attempt to monopolize the state sponsored publication rights of an entire 
geoimaginary region. And to some extent, publication began to precede 
exploration: Barrow’s Chronological History of Voyages into the Arctic 
launched not only the heroic age of Arctic exploration, but of the Arctic 
publishing nexus: this book, he hoped, would serve “as a proper introduc- 
tion to the narratives of the present voyages, which, whether successful or 
not, will be expected by the public.”*° 
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While Murray published the first two cantos of Byron’s scandalous Don 
Juan in 1819 anonymously, he may have had more to lose financially in 
publishing an irreligious, “inauthentic” polar narrative while contracted as 
official Admiralty publisher. Barrow was notoriously vicious in reviewing 
both “unauthorized” polar accounts like Bernard O’Reilly’s Greenland 
(1818) and authorized accounts like John Ross’ Voyage of Discovery ... of 
a north-west passage (1819)”’ that contradicted his pet theory of an open 
polar sea. Among its many transgressions, Frankenstein as an Arctic narra- 
tive was inauthentic, unauthorized, and in violation of Barrow’s theory of 
the ice-free Pole. The Murray nexus could not afford to associate 
Frankenstein with their nascent Arctic publishing industry, and instead 
positioned the Franklin Narrative in the same legendary company as 
Hearne’s Journey. Rather than leading with Frankenstein, the 1818 literary 
launch of the polar print nexus was represented by the patriotic poem The 
Arctic Expeditions, written by Eleanor Porden, who would become 
Franklin’s first wife.” Before setting off for his second Arctic land expedi- 
tion in 1825, Franklin was already discussing plans for collaborating with 
Porden on the next narrative, but she died a few days after he sailed. Porden 
and Franklin’s short-lived collaboration, cemented in their mutual ties to 
the Royal Institution, the Admiralty, and Murray, form an intriguing Tory 
counter-circle to that of the exiled Shelleys and their radical politics, one 
deserving fuller investigation. 

Given this divergence of Frankenstein from the polar print establishment, 
Richardson’s glimpse of Frankenstein’s female monster in the Barren Lands 
was even more remarkable than at first appears. The publication of 
Franklin’s authorized Narrative in 1823 coincided with the beginnings of 
Frankenstein’s new life on stage, in Richard Brinsley Peake’s Presumption; or, 
The Fate of Frankenstein, first performed in July 1823 at the English Opera 
House. Frankenstein reached a wide audience on the stage, and later in film, 
but it did so stripped of its Arctic dimension. 

While Peake removed the polar frame and concentrated Shelley’s multi- 
valent text into one centered on the impious presumption of monstrous 
science, Arctic subjects flourished in visual and museum culture following 
the 1818 and 1819 expeditions. Ross returned in 1818 with numerous 
curiosities (Inuit artifacts, sled dogs, polar bear skin, geological and zool- 
ogical specimens) that were displayed in the British Museum, their travels 
from the docks to Bloomsbury covered by the papers and ridiculed in 
Cruikshank’s famous print “Landing the Treasures!” (Figure 2.1).”” The 
natural curiosity that most engaged the popular imagination was the “red 
snow” in the “Crimson Cliffs” described and strikingly illustrated by Ross 
in his Voyage of Discovery (and depicted by Cruikshank more humbly as a 
barrel labeled “RED SNOW”). Preserved as a meltwater specimen in the 
British Museum, red snow was an example of the heightened exoticism of 
the Arctic at this time that “put to an extreme test” the credulity of Britons 
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Figure 2.1 George Cruikshank, “Landing the Treasures, or Results of the Polar Expedition!!!” (1819). 
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at home, as The Times put it.°° A satire of Ross’ Voyage, Munchausen at the 
Pole (1824), began with a ridiculous list of collected artifacts, including a 
proliferating series of dubiously colorful snow: red snow, green snow, sky- 
blue snow, and whitey-brown snow.” Also capitalizing on the 1818 voyages 
were touring Arctic panoramas that opened in Leicester Square (1819, 
featuring an image of Franklin)** and Glasgow (1822, accompanied by a 
display of curiosities), often featuring images derived from Ross and Parry’s 
books. There also appeared exhibits featuring Arctic peoples, like Bullock’s 
living “Laplanders” (Sami) displayed at his Egyptian Hall in 1822. 
William Parry’s triumphant return from the Arctic in 1820 had generated 
the greatest amount of national pride and interest in Arctic subjects (as well 
as a parliamentary prize of £5,000, for reaching furthest west at 110° W). 
Building on the success of Parry’s first Journal of a Voyage for the 
Discovery of a North-West Passage (1821), an enterprising Murray printed 
1,500 copies of Franklin’s Narrative in 1823 in quarto, and the book reached 
three editions (all with the same large print run) by the following year, as 
well as several translations,°* enjoying good reviews and wide circulation 
through lengthy periodical extracts. In contrast to Franklin’s success in 
popular print, Frankenstein, often described as a “bestseller,” was printed in 
an initial print run of only s00 copies, and as William St Clair argues, 
“during the first fifty years of Frankenstein’s existence, the readership was 
largely confined to a narrow constituency of men and women at the 
topmost end of the income scale.” The 1824 French translation of 
Franklin’s Narrative alone numbered 500 copies.°° Frankenstein’ specta- 
tors numbered in the thousands, however, as did Franklin’s, himself the 
subject of multimedia interest like the panoramas and, posthumously, the 
stage. Dislocated from Murray’s polar print nexus and then from its polar 
setting altogether, and censored from the archives of the Franklin disaster, 
Frankenstein as Arctic narrative was lost in distance and darkness. 


II. Fort Enterprise: the abode of misery 


Lacking Frankenstein’s supernatural horror but also reveling in shocking 
incidents, the Franklin disaster narrative made up for in authenticity what 
it lacked in literary flair. The massacre at Bloody Falls (Kugluktuk) had 
been the controversial selling point of Hearne’s Journey, while for Franklin 
and Richardson it was the violent deaths of Midshipman Hood and the 
Métis voyageur Michel Terrehaute, and the cannibalism at the center of 
the violence, that earned the survivor/authors a large public audience for 
their Narrative of a Journey to the Shores of the Polar Sea. That Franklin, 
Barrow and Murray were together able to transform this disaster into a 
commercial success, and Franklin into the darling of London society, is a 
testament to the degree to which polar narratives were already part of the 
same polar print culture, whether we call it Gothic or naturalistic, fictional 
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or factual. In other words, it is difficult to write a popular narrative of polar 
exploration that is not a disaster narrative with details as formulaic as any 
Gothic romance: madness, mutiny, murder and cannibalism. Frankenstein 
indulged in the first three and, despite its vegan monster, evoked fears of 
cannibalism in its popular political transformations. 

The murders and cannibalism in the authorized Narrative were 
described in even more intense terms in the officers’ unpublished letters, 
for example Richardson’s letter to his wife preparing her for his return: 


I shall not attempt to describe the miseries we endured in this journey for no 
description can convey an adequate idea of them, and the bare detail would 


be too harrefing harrowing to the your feelings of humanity.©” 


He alludes to the murder of Hood, his own killing of Terrehaute, and his 
own resorting to cannibalism (unwittingly on one occasion, perhaps 
deliberately on another). The returning officers were aware of unauthor- 
ized accounts of their disaster filtering from the North American press into 
the British press before the publication of the official narrative.** They 
could not afford to have a British venture associated with the murder and 
cannibalism revealed in the 1816 case of the French frigate Méduse, visua- 
lized in Géricault’s shocking painting displayed in Piccadilly in 1820.°° In 
his letter above, Richardson at first writes “the bare detail would be too 
harrofing to the feelings of humanity,” using an idiosyncratic mis/spelling 
of horrifying” that he revised to “harrowing to your feelings,” suggesting 
he endured not the inhuman horror of cannibalism, but an ordeal that 
would shock the tender feelings of a wife. The revised version is printed in 
his nephew’s Victorian biography, which removes the cannibalistic dimen- 
sions of Richardson’s ordeal altogether, as it had his reference to 
Frankenstein. But it was these glimpses of British cannibalism that led to 
high sales and, perversely, fame for the returning “heroes” of the disaster. 

“Croker & Barrow are quite hot for an early publication of our journals” 
enthused Franklin to Richardson a few months later, boasting that 
“Barrow had told [Murray] the narrative was the most painfully interesting 
of any he had ever read.””’ And Barrow should know. A nineteenth- 
century Hakluyt with the power to not only inspire new exploration by 
cultivating a market for their narratives, but the institutional power to help 
commission the expeditions, Barrow in his Chronological History of Voyages 
into the Arctic sharpened Hakluyt’s nationalism into an aggressive imperi- 
alism. Franklin understood the importance of appeasing Barrow, Croker 
and Bathurst as state authorities, but equally important to him was pleasing 
them, and Murray, as readers and publishers. Only they could transmute 
the disaster over which he had presided into a success, earning him fame 
and fortune. And that is what they did. What had been for Richardson an 
indescribably horrifying experience entered the Murray nexus of publica- 
tion/exploration, and emerged as “the most painfully interesting” Arctic 
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narrative yet. The nature of the suffering merited such superlatives, but it is 
striking how quickly Franklin came to conceive of the ordeal as narrative, 
and then as commodity.”* 

Richardson, in contrast to Franklin, in his unpublished journal struggled 
with this difficulty of putting into words what he found unspeakable. 
Having split into separate parties on their death-march to Fort Enterprise 
in the Barrens, the reunion of Richardson and Franklin after their respective 
ordeals offers readers a glimpse of the horror through mutual reactions of 
shock. Richardson recorded how one voyageur, upon seeing Richardson, 


turned away in despair on beholding our ghastly countenances. He recov- 
ered however, in a short time, sufficiently to welcome us to this abode of 
misery, but the disappointment had evidently given him a great shock. The 
hollow and sepulchral sound of their voices, produced nearly as great a 
horror in us, as our emaciated appearance did on them.” 


Again we see that shades of beings risen from the grave have become all too 
real, as Richardson himself reports how “the ghastly countenances, dilated 
eye-balls, and sepulchral voices of Mr. Franklin and those with him were 
more than we could at first bear.”’* Like Shelley, who signaled her 
creature’s terrifying appearance through the reactions of spectators, the 
Franklin crew in their mutual expressions of horror gesture toward a vision 
of human degeneration impossible to represent. “Travel decomposes civi- 
lized man”” according to Pagden, and in this case the decomposition is a 
literal one, transforming the emaciated bodies of the starving men into 
revenants and cannibals. The devout Richardson, already gripped with 
atheistic doubts, experienced this disaster as a horror approachable only in 
Foucault’s “language to infinity” that Gothic uniquely provided, and thus 
it was his journal that was incorporated into the official Narrative to 
describe the nadir of their ordeal.”° 

Richardson’s account in the Narrative, enthused the New Monthly 
Magazine, is “replete with horror.”’” The Literary Gazette and the 
Gentleman’s Magazine excerpted the most sensationalist Gothic passages 
in their glowing reviews, while simultaneously praising the volume’s high 
production values and patriotism: “Of the costly and superb manner in 
which this interesting work has been embellished, we cannot speak too 
highly,” gushed Gentleman’s, praising the “noble and enterprising spirit 
[of] the British Government.””* The Literary Gazette agreed: “The spirit 
and character of the whole — tables of science, typography, charts, plates 
finely executed of scenery and costume, render it, to use the bookselling 
phrase, one of the best got up volumes that has appeared even in these 
improving times.””? The Literary Gazette then went further, praising the 
visual “embellishments” especially when “compared with Hearne’s and 
Mackenzie’s works.”*° Here was progress where it mattered, where some- 
one like Walton would agree it was worth risking lives for — outstripping 
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the published Journeys of legendary explorers like Hearne and Alexander 
Mackenzie, and thereby attaining one of the expedition’s true goals. 

The Gothic dimension of their ordeal, by far the most “painfully 
interesting” to readers and largely the work of Richardson, was thus 
embedded within the heterogeneous materials — ethnographic, zoological, 
meteorological, geological, geographical, and pictorial — that elite audi- 
ences consumed as “embellishments.” Franklin confided that the expensive 
Narrative (at 3 guineas) was “speedily commenced and executed with all 
the expedition possible” to prevent “the public mind [losing] interest in its 
contents,” and to forestall any “unauthorized” accounts like those which 
had preceded Parry’s Journal in 1821.°" Two unauthorized book-length 
accounts of Parry’s recent voyage were published by rival presses in 1821: 
Letters Written During the Late Voyage of Discovery in the Western Arctic Sea, 
authored “By an Officer of the Expedition,” and A Journal of a Voyage of 
Discovery to the Arctic Region, by Parry’s assistant surgeon, Alexander 
Fisher. After Fisher's unauthorized Journal appeared, and while Murray 
was preparing to publish a Supplement to Parry’s first voyage (1824) and 
Parry’s Journal of a Second Voyage for the Discovery of a North-West Passage 
(1824), Murray wrote an angry letter to the Admiralty Lords insisting that 
he had been granted by them “exclusive right of first Publication” on 
the subject of Parry’s voyages, and expressing his “mortification” to see 
“the unexpected and as I conceive illegal publication of another account of 
the same Voyage” by Fisher.** Murray and Barrow were not shy in 
defending Murray’s “exclusive right of first Publication,” having recently 
sought such measures regarding two African expeditions, those of Mungo 
Park and James Tuckey, when they discovered that rival editions were in 
print.” “I would give something to detect the vagabond who has stolen” 
Tuckey’s journals, wrote Barrow to Murray.** 

In October 1822, Franklin was still waiting for the Admiralty to release 
the officers’ journals so that he could begin writing, and for the Colonial 
Office to agree on the engraver; by April 1823 the book was in press.’ While 
Gothic horror was crucial for sales, it also had to be contained within a 
socially redeeming framework for its elite audience, one befitting the 
scientific and nationalist register of the voyage’s stated goals and the 
quarto’s prestigious form. A religious dimension served this redeeming 
purpose, coded conventionally through providential shipwreck literature, 
and more controversially through a submerged evangelicalism. 

One reason the Admiralty’s Barrow and Croker would have been con- 
tent to banish Shelley’s Frankenstein from Murray’s Arctic panoply was the 
radical implications of its irreligion. While Croker in the Quarterly Review 
attacked Frankenstein for its amorality, in his review of the Franklin 
Narrative, Barrow lingered over the passages in which Franklin described 
the comfort the starving officers took in their evangelical faith. Carrying 
numerous religious books with them, Franklin piously insisted that 
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they never succumbed to despair. “Read this, ye Hunts and ye Hones,” 
exclaimed Barrow, “and if you be not as insensible to the feelings of shame 
and remorse, as to those consolations which the Christian religion is 
capable of affording, think of Richardson, Hood, and Hepburn.”*° The 
returning voyagers were enlisted in the intensifying fight against domestic 
reform precipitated by the Peterloo Massacre of 1819, and represented by 
scandalous figures like Leigh Hunt and William Hone, fellow travelers 
with Percy Shelley, the reputed author of Frankenstein. 

It is significant that all four officers of the 1819 Franklin expedition, like 
William Parry, were evangelical Christians, at a time when evangelicals 
were a Protestant minority still open to charges of enthusiasm. While a 
discussion of the neglected evangelical dimension of Arctic exploration and 
publication is beyond the scope of this chapter, it is important to keep in 
mind that individual members of the nexus like Franklin, Back, 
Richardson, and Parry were privately devoted to an intensifying evangelical 
zeal in their roles as explorers, which non-evangelical Church of England 
agents in the Admiralty, Colonial Office and Royal Society quietly sup- 
ported for instrumental reasons.*” Parry at the end of his career wrote two 
evangelical books devoted to promoting evangelical teaching in the navy, 
and cited “the testament of Franklin” as support.** On his final voyage 
Franklin voiced this evangelical zeal most ambitiously: “Every ship in these 
days should go forth to strange lands bearing among its officers and crew a 
Missionary Spirit, and may God grant such a spirit on board this ship!”*” 
But this missionizing had begun on his first expedition, when Franklin 
helped the Church Missionary Society establish its Red River mission by 
speaking on its would-be missionary’s behalf in London, and helping to 
launch a Bible Society at Red River.”° In private correspondence, Franklin 
also advised the CMS missionary, John West, in his “great cause” of 
converting the Inuit, saying that “it will give me great pleasure to promote” 
the mission “by every means in my power.””' Franklin’s neglected role 
within these evangelical efforts also yields the sole indigenous inscription 
recovered by the disastrous expedition: a “specimen of writing” by 
Franklin’s Inuk guide testifying to his love for the English explorers and 
their religion, perhaps a token submitted in support of the permanent 
mission, as it is now in the CMS archive.”* Franklin later acknowledged 
that he “refrained from entering into these subjects in the first edition” of 
the Narrative, “having found that it was considered better that I should 
then confine myself to the mention of those circumstances alone which 
were connected with our immediate pursuits.”’’ These multiple connec- 
tions between Franklin’s expedition and the fledgling evangelical efforts to 
convert the Inuit have been ignored in scholarship on Arctic exploration, in 
part because they were not foregrounded in print, and because their 
manuscripts are in missionary archives. Along with the colonial dimen- 
sions of Franklin’s Arctic expeditions, their occluded missionary 
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dimensions speak to the imbrication of science, colonialism, and religion 
in nineteenth-century exploration culture. 

The evangelical undercurrent of the Narrative thus goes beyond the 
Christian meta-narrative of providential salvation that is used to redeem 
the disaster of the Narrative (in itself an orthodox feature of shipwreck 
literature). It is clearest in the officers’ neglected correspondence with 
family and missionaries, but it was also made deliberately visible in the 
third textual companion, alongside Shelley’s Frankenstein and Hearne’s 
Journey, that the Franklin Narrative used to establish its tragic hero and its 
socially redeeming purpose. This third text transformed the murder of 
Hood into a martyrdom for the shared faith of the British officers, and for 
the embattled Christian faith of the nation after the crisis of 1819. 

On the verge of starvation, Hood had been apparently shot in the back 
of the head by the half-Iroquois voyageur Michel Terrehaute, after 
Terrehaute was suspected of killing and eating two fellow voyageurs. 
Richardson described how he discovered Hood’s body: “Bickersteth’s 
Scripture Help was lying open beside the body, as if it had fallen from his 
hand, and it is probable that he was reading it at the instant of his death.”* 
Several days later, Richardson shot Terrehaute in the head without warn- 
ing, claiming he feared for his life. Of the four British crewmembers, Hood 
was the most physically frail, the youngest, and the most Romantic in his 
journal writings. At the moment of his death, Hood was also the most 
devoted Christian. Reading A Scripture Help Designed to Assist in Reading 
the Bible Profitably by Edward Bickersteth, the Secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society, offered a nonverbal sign of the “good death” that 
evangelicals sought.”” Hood’s reading at the moment of death provided 
the Franklin disaster with the Christian closure that swept into oblivion the 
deaths of nine voyageurs, British cannibalism, Hood’s own shocking end, 
and the senselessness of the entire enterprise. Consistent with centuries of 
rationalizing European violence in New World exploration, Franklin and 
Richardson publicly considered Hood as the sole casualty of the disaster. 

Hood’s death in 1821 echoes the death in exile of a more famous young 
man, a contrasting exemplum of British genius prematurely extinguished 
in that same year — John Keats (Hood was 24, Keats 25). It also prefigures a 
famous Romantic death while absorbed in reading — Percy Bysshe Shelley’s 
death in exile in 1822. Edward Trelawny had famously identified Shelley’s 
disfigured body by the two books in his pockets, by Aeschylus and Keats.”° 
Like Hood unidentifiable by the defining feature of human individuality, 
the face, Shelley is identified by, and dangerously absorbed in, the books he 
reads at the moment of death. Shelley and Keats’s popular examples of 
being consumed by their love of books are corrected by Robert Hood being 
lost in his book — an evangelical scriptural commentary written by the 
Secretary of the Church Missionary Society, whose controversial new 
mission at Red River the Franklin officers were quietly aiding. 
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Whereas Keats and Shelley were associated with a dangerous combina- 
tion of political reform and paganism, Hood’s piety made him the perfect 
alternative to his controversial peers for Croker, Barrow, and Murray, 
whose Quarterly Review had famously attacked the two poets. Thus the 
sensationalist retelling of the Franklin disaster also offered a reactionary 
antidote to the irreligious influence of Hunt and Hone specifically, as 
Barrow had argued in the Quarterly Review, and of Keats and Shelley 
implicitly, testifying to the importance of the nation’s embattled 
Christian faith from metropolis to hinterland. 


Aggregate author, publishing nexus 


The chance meeting of three books — Hearne’s Journey, Shelley’s 
Frankenstein, Bickersteth’s Scripture Help — in an Arctic disaster transforms 
our understandings of early nineteenth-century exploration and author- 
ship. These books from seemingly disparate domains — Enlightenment 
travel, Gothic romance, evangelical theology — help us to outline more 
generously the remarkable ambition of polar writings like the official 
Franklin Narrative. The Narrative had highlighted its connections with 
Hearne and Bickersteth, while suppressing its affinities to Frankenstein, 
even while evoking the latter’s revenant horrors to commercial advantage. 
Amidst such strange textual bedfellows, the Franklin Narrative begins to 
resemble the heterogeneous assemblage of Frankenstein’s creature and its 
competing narrative frames: the Narrative encompassed the writings of five 
named authors — Franklin, Back, Richardson, Hood, and Edward Sabine — 
segmented into seven scientific appendices (in subsequent editions moved 
into a second volume) and embellished with over thirty engravings based 
on the paintings of Hood and Back. 

Franklin’s name appears on the title page as author, but the Narrative is 
the product of an aggregate author — as one critic complained, the 
Narrative “bears obvious marks of its being a compilation by several 
hands.””” By aggregate author I mean more than a collaborative enterprise 
by multiple, unified co-authors: I mean an uneven aggregate of individual 
and institutional agents, obeying a distinct hierarchy. Amongst the most 
important was Barrow, who not only made possible the Narrative by 
commissioning the expedition, brokering the publishing contract, and 
publicizing the book in the Quarterly, but also by insisting that he “revise 
every sheet, as he did Parrys and make Such additions & corrections as he 
thinks necessary.”°* Barrow would edit and correct other exploration 
books authored by naval officers and published by Murray, effectively 
regulating their contents: for example, works by John Cochrane, William 
Parry, and Franklin’s later works.”” 

The aggregate author also included Earl Bathurst, whose imprimatur 
appears on the title page, between the names of Franklin and Murray 
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NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 
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THE POLAR SEA, 
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ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS PLATES AND MAPS. 


PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE BARL BATHURST. 


LONDON: 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE-STREET. 
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Figure 2.2 Title page. John Franklin, Narrative of a Journey to the Shores of the Polar 
Sea. London: John Murray, 1823. 


(Figure 2.2). Bathurst founded and was in charge of the Colonial Office 
(1812-27), under whose jurisdiction these Arctic expeditions and publica- 
tions ultimately fell. In 1823 Bathurst took a personal interest in the engraver 
to be used for the Franklin Narrative, and even in the animal specimens 
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collected;'°° for the subsequent 1825 Franklin expedition Bathurst’s Colonial 
Office paid nearly £10,000 toward their expenses and salaries, issued the 
official Instructions, and subsidized Murray’s publication of the Narrative of 
a Second Expedition by £400.'*" Barrow presented nineteenth-century Arctic 
exploration as naval and scientific, but the history of these books reveals 
exploration’s entanglement with missionary and colonial efforts found in 
every other region of Britain’s imperial activity. 

In fact, the coincidence of the Franklin expeditions with the Colonial 
Office’s unprecedented 1820s campaigns for state-assisted emigration to 
British North America is no coincidence at all. Instructed by the Colonial 
Office to “amend the very defective geography of the Northern part of North 
America,”'°* the Franklin expeditions helped map the hinterlands of Britain’s 
most remote territorial interests, the aboriginal lands beyond its existing 
North American colonies, whose boundaries and legal status remained con- 
tested throughout the first half of the nineteenth century. While for British 
historians and literary scholars the American Revolution, the territorial empire 
of the East India Company, and Britain’s African endeavors, have over- 
shadowed work on British North America and Hudson Bay trading terri- 
tories, in the early nineteenth century this vast transcontinental region and its 
maritime routes were considered pressing concerns by the Colonial Office."*’ 

Increasingly hailed by Bathurst’s expanding Colonial Office as part of 
the solution to the growing problem of a “superfluous” population of 
dissatisfied and radicalizing poor, Upper Canada (Ontario) was the desti- 
nation of several state-sponsored emigration schemes between 1815 and 
1826.'°* The Colonial Office’s underwriting of the 1820s Arctic expeditions 
to the north of the Canadas is inseparable from its simultaneous intensive 
involvement in its post-revolutionary North American colonies and terri- 
tories: its support of the creation of an unprecedented transcontinental 
Hudson’s Bay Company trading monopoly in 1821;'°? its role in secretly 
attempting the union of Upper and Lower Canada in 1822; and its role in 
the heated public discussions (and 1819 Parliamentary inquiry) into the 
legal and sovereign status of the Canadian provinces and aboriginal terri- 
tories through which Arctic expeditions traveled. All of these efforts were in 
part designed to strengthen the British North American colonies militarily 
and numerically, and the Hudson’s Bay Company’s commercial interests 
and influence, as counterforces to hostile republican and French Catholic 
populations. This occulted colonial dimension was central to scientific 
Arctic exploration, which for too long has been described as largely a naval 
solution to the post-Napoleonic problem of underemployed officers and 
ships. It is readily visible in the polar print nexus that I have described, 
indeed even on the title-page of the Narrative itself. Richardson’s trans- 
portation of Frankenstein’s creature to the North American aboriginal 
territories had situated Britain’s Arctic fever within this same pressing 
debate on empire, with which contemporary readers were closely engaged. 
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The writings of returning explorers were scrutinized carefully by the 
Colonial Office and the Admiralty, another regulatory feature of aggregate 
authorship in this publishing nexus that was absent from literary writing. 
Included in all officers’ instructions were requirements to keep a journal and 
then relinquish it along with all maps and charts upon their return, a policy 
of secrecy rigorously enforced, not only by the Admiralty and Colonial 
Office but in commercial exploration financed by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and East India Company. Typically in the early nineteenth 
century, only the commanding officer was subsequently authorized to pub- 
lish, but as we shall see in subsequent chapters, the further back in voyaging 
history one goes the more tenuous the connection between author and 
voyage commander. The most spectacular precedent for transforming a 
naval disaster (in which nearly 1400 of 1900 crew died) into a publishing 
success had been Anson’s ghostwritten Voyage Round the World (1748), 
which reached five editions in its first year alone. The Admiralty had allowed 
officers to publish their own competing accounts of controversial episodes of 
the debacle (notably the wreck of the Wager) before Anson’s official narrative 
appeared, using rival presses."°° In the publishing scandals of the Cook 
expeditions thirty years later, the Admiralty and its allies tried to sharpen 
the distinction between “authorized” and “unauthorized” writings, and to 
close the temporal gap between exploration and publication. They used one 
publisher, Strahan, for all three Cook narratives, but they failed to enforce 
the ideological constraints the Admiralty imposed on its authors, and to 
suppress embarrassing unauthorized writings. Only in the first decades of the 
nineteenth century would exploration writings be tightly controlled from a 
central network, operating for the first time through one authorized pub- 
lisher, the house of Murray. That the first two Franklin Narratives appeared 
without any “unauthorized” competing accounts is a rare distinction, and a 
testament to the efficiency of this innovative nexus. 

The cooperation of numerous agencies and agents in this unique cross- 
institutional network made possible, indeed required, such a model of 
aggregate authorship. Aggregate authorship also reflected the interdepen- 
dent nature of shipboard life and scientific enquiry, with the Captain’s 
authorizing name indicating the strict hierarchy that the naval men 
obeyed. On these early examples of floating laboratories commanded by 
Franklin, Parry, Back and Ross, the officers practiced a collaborative form 
of research and writing still in use today in the social and hard sciences.'°” 

The collaborative nature of Arctic exploration and publication was at odds 
with the growing investment in the celebrity of individual explorers like Parry 
and Franklin (and above all Humboldt), an individuating force promoted by 
Murray and Barrow for commercial and ideological ends. Predecessors like 
Cook and, posthumously, Hearne, were also recognized as individual heroes 
of their published polar narratives, though both had received substantial 
editorial help, and both had died before they could enjoy the benefits of fame. 
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In the first half of the nineteenth century it was the self-financed Alexander 
von Humboldt who embodied this emerging Romantic ideal of “autono- 
mous” author/explorer, a fellow traveler of Robert Walton and Victor 
Frankenstein, whose revolutionary books of his New World voyage repre- 
sented precisely the liberal, cosmopolitan, secular and Romantic antithesis to 
the authorized productions of the British polar print nexus. 

A heterogeneous, multidisciplinary text by an aggregate author, pro- 
duced by an unprecedented centralized nexus of publication and explora- 
tion, the Narrative of a Journey to the Shores of the Polar Sea obscures 
distinctions between authentic and imaginary exploration, scientific and 
religious epistemes, naturalistic and Gothic modes, and finally, authors 
and explorers. In sharing the same, impossible terrain as the Shelleys, 
Hearne, and Bickersteth, Franklin and Richardson can truly be said to 
“travel in their predecessors’ language,” as de Certeau writes.’ When 
these predecessors are also polar explorers — Robert Walton, Samuel 
Hearne, the Ancient Mariner, and Frankenstein’s creature (last seen head- 
ing for “the most northern extremity of the globe”)'°’ — these words are of 
disaster redeemed through its retelling. 

By no means an organic synthesis, this polar nexus rippled with internal 
contradictions (glimpsed in the violence of its sensationalist strands, 
and the tensions between the multiple perspectives amassed in the texts), 
and the revelations of dissidents expelled from its fold, like John Ross and 
Richard King, who publicly criticized this monopoly. Those who persisted 
in publishing their Arctic narratives outside this formidable nexus would 
either devise innovative publishing strategies (Ross hired a door-to-door 
salesman), inhabit divergent traditions (Frankenstein as a supernatural 
romance, minus polar frame), or invite the ire of this state-sponsored 
network, as was the case with Richard King and Bernard O'Reilly. 

O’Reilly’s Greenland, the Adjacent Seas, and the Northwest Passage (1818), 
incorporating meteorological observations, engravings of optical phenom- 
ena, travel journal, and ethnographic and historical chronicle, had brazenly 
set out to steal the thunder of Barrow’s 1818 expeditions by publishing in a 
beautifully illustrated quarto format. O’Reilly deliberately avoided the 
small, inexpensive format of such works as John Laing’s A Voyage to 
Spitzbergen (1818), which were often printed by provincial presses, desig- 
nated as travel narrative, and met with no objection from the Admiralty. 
Laing’s account (which Barrow praised as ‘unpretending’) identified its 
author on the title page as ‘John Laing, surgeon’, and its contents consisted 
entirely of a descriptive narrative, summarizing the existing state of knowl- 
edge on Spitzbergen, but making no claims for original discovery.""° By 
flamboyantly displaying the material “authenticity effects’ of quartos 
monopolized by naval voyages, and pre-emptively critiquing the priorities 
of the state-authorized expeditions, O’Reilly’s book attracted a particularly 
vicious attack by Barrow in the Quarterly Review. Barrow slammed 
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O’Reilly’s unauthorized and therefore “inauthentic” polar account, incensed 
by O’Reilly’s dismissal of Barrow’s ice-free pole theory as a “utopian paper- 
built plan of sailing to the north pole.”"” How dare a mere ship’s surgeon 
publish a “frothy quarto” for a full 50 shillings, fumed Barrow: he should 
have stuck to a “sensible and unpretending ... small duodecimo” appro- 
priate to his station.’ O'Reilly had used the quarto format to position 
himself as an authentic polar hero, and then capitalized on his outsider status 
by claiming this as a badge of his independence: he had successfully evaded 
the polar nexus’s policy of relying on official journals and archived docu- 
ments, and offered the public instead “a complete idea of the actual situation 
of the polar world” taken from “on the spot” observation, in the highest 
tradition of the Enlightenment “great cause of science.”""* 

Richard King, the naturalist on Back’s 1833 Arctic expedition in search of 
John Ross, similarly defied the polar print nexus and published his octavo 
Narrative of a Journey to the Shores of the Arctic Ocean with Bentley, 
revealing the systematic abuse and “extermination” of indigenous peoples 
in British North America, and a massacre of Inuit by Back’s crew, covered 
up by the Admiralty."” He received twelve copies as payment, while Back’s 
sanitized account gained him £700 from Murray." Ross was the most 
entrepreneurial of all after spectacularly falling out with Barrow and 
Murray in 1819 — he sold 7,000 subscriptions to his 1835 Narrative of a 
Second Voyage via a door-to-door agent, and even designed his own 
panorama. Franklin was so appalled by Ross’ demystification of Arctic 
publication, that he refused to subscribe when the agent called at his house 
(Barrow called the 700-page quarto a “trashy publication”)."” These 
renegades, along with their companions in fiction like Frankenstein, deli- 
mit the reach of Murray’s polar print nexus, and illustrate the unpredict- 
able consequences of publishing outside its orbit. 

Modern Arctic exploration was indeed a “paper-built plan” developed by 
Barrow, Croker, Bathurst, and Murray, and publicized through the 
Quarterly Review — a unique convergence of expensive quarto books, 
nascent disciplines, genres, people, professions, religious and intellectual 
domains, and governmental agencies, no less formidable for being paper- 
built. State-sponsored investment in the cult of the heroic individual 
explorer like Franklin and Parry was to a great extent carried out in their 
ceaseless and ultimately unsuccessful efforts to cohere under a central 
Author, and in a substantial quarto volume, a babble of voices — officer 
and crew, European and Native, scientific and religious, terrified and self- 
assured, individual and institutional — a multiplicity apparent in the hetero- 
geneous texts themselves, wonderfully rife with contradiction. Transmuting 
human disasters into commercial success and ideological ammunition for 
further exploitation, this paper-built polar nexus helped expand Britain’s 
imperial and colonial reach by selling a carefully controlled, yet unavoidably 
unwieldy, illusion of the unified author as explorer. 
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Outside this unique nexus of publication and exploration, British 
periodicals, newspapers, pamphlets and prints brought to bear upon this 
Arctic programme the full range of partisan responses, critiques, satires, 
and paeans that all government projects invited in the volatile print culture 
of post-Peterloo Britain. Ross got the worst of the satires, but as Cavell 
shows, even the popular favorite Parry was not spared.” As one Arctic 
expedition after another returned home without attaining either Passage or 
Pole, critics began correctly to associate “the immense fuss that has been 
made about these voyages of un-discovery,” as the London Magazine put it, 
with Barrow and Murray’s publishing project: 


the public are now beginning to suspect that ships are set out on these barren 
expeditions, merely in order to amuse Mr. Barrow, to freeze officers into 
claims for promotions, and to make big books for Mr. Murray.'” 


Murray’s big books — his illustrated quartos of authorized voyages cor- 
rected by Barrow — would increasingly draw fire from readers and reviewers 
for being elitist “article[s] of merchandise” sold for the profit of “officers, 
and that of the publisher of the Quarterly Review.”"*° As Cavell shows, 
Murray in turn gradually expanded his exploration catalogue by producing 
smaller octavo and duodecimo editions ("tranching down,” as William 
St Clair put it) that were often more popular than the quartos with middle 
class readers and reviewers." 

The quarto form favored by Murray and Barrow served multiple pur- 
poses: the expensive commodities “were for display and the assertion of 
status” for the gentry families who could afford to buy them.’** But equally 
important was their use value within Admiralty circles on land and at sea, 
where they served as navigational technologies. Displayed and used in 
social spaces different from that of the genteel domestic interior — the 
ship’s cabin and Admiralty library — quartos standardized at a material level 
the prestige and credit due to a government-backed scientific voyage and 
its accumulated knowledge. To confuse this order by introducing upstarts 
such as O’Reilly’s Greenland and its “pilfered” knowledge was undesirable, 
perhaps dangerous as Barrow would see it. 

When Murray published both Parry’s Journal of a Second Voyage for the 
Discovery of a North-west Passage in quarto and his officer George Lyon’s 
Private Journal in octavo in 1824, the British Critic noted the complemen- 
tary difference in format, as Barrow had done in 1818: 


They are completely distinct in their nature and object. Captain Parry’s is 
the grave, authentic and official narrative of maritime operations, which he 
was instructed to arrange by command of the Lords of the Admiralty, and to 
publish under the sanction of their authority. Captain Lyon’s, on the other 
hand, is a private journal put together for the amusement of his friends . . .. 
One is a very majestic quarto, fit for morning study by gentlemen, for 
serious reference, and for the stable abode on the shelves of a library; the 
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other is a snug and companionable octavo, which may be taken in hand by 
the fire side after dinner — [and] may be read by all the ladies in the family."* 


Lyon’s Preface made it clear that he had handed over his journal to the 
Admiralty “in obedience to Captain Parry’s instructions,” and that Barrow 
returned it to him and “advised me strongly to publish it.”’** The 
Admiralty Lords’ instructions required “all persons on board” to hand 
over “the logs and journals they may have kept, together with any drawings 
or charts... which are all to be sealed up” and “to be thereafter disposed of 
as we may think proper.”’*’ Lyon’s “private gossiping journal” concen- 
trated on the intimacies of Inuit life that they observed during the expedi- 
tion’s extended winter stay in Igloolik. It included memorable first-person 
details such as Lyon getting an Inuit tattoo and other such curiosities sure 
to delight a wider public than those able to appreciate the “variety of 
topics” included in the multidisciplinary and multi-authored official Parry 
Journal. The publication of both men’s books was directed by appropriate 
authorities — the Admiralty Lords and John Barrow — in “completely 
distinct” formats that everyone involved deemed appropriate. 

Whereas today scholars and readers in general may find Lyon’s con- 
versational account more interesting and revealing, it is Parry’s quarto 
book that takes its place in the annals of library navigation. Parry’s quarto 
was followed a year later by a quarto scientific appendix; beginning with 
the “Account of the Chronometers” and ending nearly 400 pages later with 
the “Account of the Plants,” the Appendix to Captain Parry’s Journal (1825) 
continued the process of isolating these scientific “it-narratives” from the 
human narratives increasingly favored by the press and middle classes. This 
process of disciplinary segmentation had already begun with the second 
edition of Franklin’s first Narrative, despite the officers’ resistance, and it is 
part of the larger picture described by Stafford and Leask, in which the 
mixed genealogies of Enlightenment encyclopedic accounts are in the early 
nineteenth century made increasingly subservient to the original expres- 
sion of an author/explorer’s individual voice. 


Beyond books: Arctic inscriptions 


Considered as scientific instruments, not merely luxury commodities, the 
impressive quartos produced by Murray for the Admiralty helped to orient 
both officers aboard ships and their hydrographers and historians on land. 
But printed books and libraries, whether aboard ships or on land, form 
only part of the culture of letters involved in exploration. The codex books 
I have emphasized in this chapter are readily visible in the inventories of 
ship’s libraries that were ubiquitous in authorized voyage narratives in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, alongside the inventories of scientific 
instruments, crew, and supplies. Ross’ voyage account of his 1818 
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Northwest Passage naval voyage (published by Murray) is typical in this 
regard, including in its list of shipboard books those of Dampier, 
Vancouver, Byron, Cook, Phipps, and so on — the great names we link 
together when pursuing library navigation. These catalogues of explorers as 
individual authors of published books obscure the larger numbers of 
unauthored inscriptions characterized as ephemera, manuscript, petro- 
glyphs, pictographs, and monuments, and a range of other inscribed and 
printed objects, copresent with indigenous material culture. We have 
already a growing body of important scholarship on the importance of 
manuscript texts, logs, and journals, by geographers, historians and literary 
scholars; but these often emphasize the publication of the authored 
exploration book as the logical end toward which all non-print materials 
inevitably lead.’*° In order to avoid naturalizing an inexorable evolution of 
manuscript into print, we should unmoor the teleology of the “rise” of 
print from that of exploration. To do this we need to look at a larger 
synchronic range of inscriptions, in which authored printed books and 
essays in periodicals are but one part. 

To enlarge the scale of inquiry beyond the metropolitan Murray nexus 
and its networks, I will focus on the most famous outcast from this circle, 
John Ross. Ross had a bitter, public falling out with Barrow and the 
Admiralty upon his return from his abortive Arctic expedition in 1818, 
when he turned back after glimpsing a refraction mirage that he believed to 
be a chain of mountains blocking Lancaster Sound. The 1818 voyage and 
the resulting Murray quarto ended his naval career in a bitter pamphlet war 
and plagiarism dispute, but also transformed him into an exploration 
entrepreneur. He commanded a private search for the Northwest Passage 
in 1830, which resulted in a remarkable escape from three winters on the 
ice, and an innovative range of multimedia productions upon his return. In 
1834 he collaborated on the designs for Burford’s Panorama in Leicester 
Square devoted to his expedition, as well as for the opening of a large 
exhibition in Vauxhall Gardens accompanied by fireworks; he even created 
a replica of the Victory’ cabin (complete with panorama, water-filled 
embrasures, and moving screens) in his home in Stranraer.'*” Ross’ self- 
published and self-illustrated Narrative of a Second Voyage (1835) was as 
entrepreneurial as these forays into public spectacle, using his own sub- 
scription office in Regent Street and a door to door salesman. 

Ross had largely illustrated his first Voyage account himself, but also 
included a now-famous lithograph based on a drawing by his native 
Greenlander translator, John Sacheuse (a.k.a. Sackhouse, a.k.a. Hans 
Zakaeus or Zaccheus). “First Communication with Natives” may be the 
earliest Inuit-made non-cartographic inscription in print, and illustrates how 
readily particular forms of indigenous inscription were incorporated into 
polar print culture. Sacheuse’s trajectory before encountering Ross was 
unique: he had been converted by a Danish missionary, voluntarily came 
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to Britain aboard a whaler, and when living in Edinburgh had trained with 
the painter Alexander Nasmyth in 1816 and 1817.’*° According to Ross, 
Sacheuse had wanted to voyage with him because he had heard of Inuit in 
northern Greenland and wanted to convert them to Christianity. It was this 
first contact with the Inughuit of Qaannaaq (Ross’ “Arctic Highlanders”) 
that Sacheuse pictured in his painting (the original of which is now lost). As 
Michael Bravo notes, Sacheuse relied on a “familiar visual trope” of “the 
Arctic Highlanders as having awkward postures and displaying incredulity” 
when seeing the British and their technology, but as Bravo argues, the extent 
to which he followed this convention independent of Ross’ wishes is 
unclear.” A Christian convert, Edinburgh-trained artist, and perhaps 
would-be missionary and explorer, Sacheuse’s motivations and role in 
Ross’ voyage and volume are as complex as those of Tupaia aboard Cook’s 
Endeavour. Like Tupaia’s famous chart, Sacheuse’s art was transmediated 
and incorporated into the expedition’s books as both artificial curiosity and 
useful knowledge. Like Augustus’ “specimen of writing” from the first Franklin 
disaster testifying to his love of the English in the Church Missionary 
Society archives, Sacheuse’s art is a kind of “converted artifact”’’° — evi- 
dence of Inuit “improvement” (religious, aesthetic, cultural) according to 
the British, but an inscription (and part of a larger cultural exchange) that 
may have signified something completely different to its maker. 

The most valuable Inuit inscriptions from the British navy’s perspective 
were cartographic, and in a drawing from his second voyage, Ross shows 
two Inuit men, Ikmalick and Apelagliu, in the cabin of his ship Victory, 
drawing maps for the British. They are seated against a backdrop of the 
library’s visually uniform quartos of predecessors, which Ross’ volume 
hoped to join (Figure 2.3). Ross’ text described this scene as that of an 
Inuit “hydrographer” and “geographer” (the text recounts a total of five 
such Inuit mapmakers over several days).'** Ross incorporated the Inuit 
into the space that readers and geographic authorities recognized as the 
mobile center of calculation, the library in the ship’s cabin. In so doing 
Ross created a suggestive meta-image that keeps open the unpredictable 
possibilities inherent in the “gesture of the native cartographer,” which as 
Michael Bravo argues became “central to the syntax of exploration.”*” By 
inscribing Inuit “hydrographers” and “geographers” in his published book, 
and translating their spatial knowledge into British cartographic notions 
of space/time, both verbally and visually, Ross acknowledged British 
dependence on Inuit knowledge and technology. In a letter to the navy’s 
hydrographer, Ross confessed that upon this Inuit geographic “informa- 
tion ... depended all our future motions,” even their very survival.’ 

But Ross is also clear about the larger significance of this instance of a 
textualized geographical gift: this inscription marked a step toward the 
inevitable extinction of the Inuit in the Arctic archipelago, who must 
surrender to the superiority of European science. Ross asked, “Is it not 
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on Stone by J.Branderd, from the Original Drawing by Captain Ross 


IKMALICK AND APELAGLIUVU. 


Figure 2.3 John Ross, “Ikmalick and Apelagliu,” Lithograph by J. Brandard from 
original drawing by John Ross, Narrative ofa Second Voyage in Search of a North-West 
Passage. London: A.W. Webster, 1835. Vol. 1: 260. 


the fate of the savage and the uncivilized on this earth to give way to the 
more cunning and the better informed, to knowledge and civilization?” In 
a series of shipboard cartographic encounters with Inuit mapmakers, Ross 
describes conventional scenes of Inuit fascination with the technologies of 
exploration in the ship’s library (previous Arctic voyage accounts, their 
engravings of Inuit, a reading-glass). Ross’ printed incorporation of Inuit 
knowledge as hydrography and geography was thus part of his common- 
place naturalization, famously analyzed by Latour, of the eclipsing of 
indigenous “local” and oral knowledge by science and its supposedly 
“universal” technology, the book. 

But despite his faith in the inevitable triumph of European knowledge, 
Ross allows that his textualization of indigenous cartographic knowledge is 
incomplete. Ross understood that Inuit concepts of space included tem- 
poral and material dimensions alien to European mapmaking, and thus he 
collected information on the travelling distances, terrain, availability of 
food, location of resting places, and extent of sea ice that his Inuit contacts 
could provide on these maps. Yet in Ross’ illustration of the practice of 
Inuit geography and hydrography other crucial dimensions of Inuit spati- 
ality and sacred memoryscape remain invisible because untexted — these 
include navigational techniques and technology (like inuksuit) on land, sea, 
and ice; other embodied spatial practices and knowledge like the Inuit 
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network of trails “intertwined with stories”;** the “tangible, geographicall 
g gceograp Y 


anchored idiom” of Inuit toponymy.’” 

Inscription, and Ross’ visual and verbal records of Inuit inscriptions, elide 
the most significant elements of Inuit spatiality even as they document for 
Europeans the centrality of Inuit geographic knowledge to European Arctic 
exploration. In this primarily oral culture of the eastern Canadian Arctic, one 
whose wayfaring practices did not traditionally involve maps of spatial 
surfaces, to fix in a printed textual form this “geographical gift,” to bind 
it in a quarto book, and then to locate this knowledge in a library, is to 
privilege print culture as origin and end of both European exploration and 
indigenous knowledge. As evidence of the high degree of “accuracy” of Inuit 
mapmaking, Ross’ visual and narrative accounts of Ikmalick and Apelagliu 
in the ship’s library remain Eurocentric, even while they anticipate recent 
critical focus on the centrality of “go-betweens,” indigenous agents, and 
collective networks in knowledge making.'”” 

Estranged from Murray’s publication/exploration nexus and its author- 
ized editions of Ross’ polar rivals, Ross was free to attempt eccentric inscrip- 
tions, allowing us to see a larger culture of inscription through which 
European oceanic voyages operated. Ross inscribed his presence in the 
Arctic upon anything that stood still, and even those things that did not. 
While among the Netsilik in January 1830, Ross had his ship’s carpenter 
make for an injured Inuk, Tulluahiu, a wooden leg, on which he had 
inscribed his ship’s name: “VICTORY 1830” (Figure 2.4). Tulluahiu’s 
inscribed prosthesis remains a legendary message bearer sought by later 
Europeans, who considered it a material relic of Inuit/European coopera- 
tion.” In 1950 Tulluahiu’s grave was excavated by an HBC trader and an 
Inuk, and the prosthesis and other grave goods were removed. Ross had used 
the Inuk’s inscribed prosthesis to extend the reach of his writings aboard the 
Victory even further into the Arctic, in effect making both the Inuk and his 
wooden leg into prostheses of his expedition. On one level a unique version 
of an immutable mobile in the Latourian sense, Tulluiahu’s prosthesis also 
ironically reveals the dependency of explorers like Ross and La Pérouse on 
indigenous networks for circulating European knowledge, here in the form 
ofa mobile, indigenous message-bearer of British “discovery,” even “victory.” 

Not only was it mobile, but in fact this inscription turns out to be 
mutable: Ross originally inscribed the year as 1830 in his manuscripts and 
original illustration, but in the published engraving the prosthesis bears the 
inscription “VICTORY June 1831,” re-temporalized to commemorate their 
later discovery of the magnetic pole, the expedition’s chief accomplish- 
ment.” This object’s subsequent movement from Tulluahiu’s grave to the 
Manitoba Museum completes the commemorative mission Ross had set, 
even as it violates the man’s grave, by returning posthumously to an Anglo- 
European audience as a legible, mobile monument to Ross’ victory over 


ice, pole, and Admiralty. 
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On Stone by J. Brandard, from the original Drawing by Captain Ross. 


SHULANINA. . TULLUACHIYU. VIRIKSHIM. 


Printed: By Graf te Sere 


Figure 2.4 John Ross, “Shulanina Tulluachiu [sic] Tirikshiu.” Lithograph by 
J. Brandard from the original drawing by John Ross, Narrative of a Second Voyage in 
Search of a North-West Passage. London: A.W. Webster, 1835. Vol. 1: 272. 


Even ice itself would be made to bear the traces of Ross’ victory: in 1829, 
Ross had produced a curious painting of a terrestrial fragment of retreating 
ice, included in the manuscript version of his Narrative of the Second 
Voyage. Ross recounted how he personally inscribed the name of his ship 
Victory and the date, onto “the pyramid” of ice and his own watercolor 
painting of it: “VICTORY | 19 Sept. 1829 | JR” (Figure 2.5). I have 
discussed elsewhere how this inscription upon retreating sea ice is part of 
a larger Victorian effort to territorialize the frozen ocean.'*° Ross’ writing 
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Figure 2.5 John Ross, untitled watercolor painting, c. 1829-33 


upon ice also invites us to extend our consideration of how the maritime 
culture of letters extended beyond the ships, their shipboard libraries and 
presses, and the metropolitan archives that would eventually house their 
printed writings. 

Always contending with his greatest rival and the Admiralty’s greatest 
success story, Parry, Ross probably intended his inscribed ice as an ironic 
reply to an inscribed sandstone boulder known as “Parry’s Rock” 
(Figure 2.6). This ten-foot high, twenty-two foot long erratic boulder in 
Winter Harbor, Melville Island, was inscribed by Alexander Fisher, Parry’s 
surgeon, in 1819, with Parry’s and the ships’ names, the dates of their 
wintering, and Fisher’s name. Fisher was probably eager to author an 
official exploration text because, as we saw, like everyone on board he 
was required to surrender his journals to the Admiralty to ensure Murray’s 
“exclusive right.” Parry’s Journal of a Voyage for the Discovery of a North- 
West Passage (1821) was a great commercial success for Murray, but two 
unauthorized accounts of the voyage had beat it into print, one of them 
that of his ambitious surgeon. The author of an unauthorized account of 
Parry’s lauded voyage, revealing the overwintering tensions that the official 
account elided, Fisher was also the signed author of a monumental inscrip- 
tion whose significance in Arctic exploration eventually escaped the cen- 
tripetal pull of Britain’s metropolitan authorities. Parry’s Rock would 
become both a palimpsest and a post office for future British voyagers 
and their claims upon the Arctic — Victorians would add their inscriptions, 
crucial communications would be deposited and received, and in 1909 
Canada’s first official sovereignty claim to the Arctic archipelago was made 
official by attaching a plaque to Parry’s Rock. 
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Remarkable Sandstone mass at the entrance of Winter Harbour, 10 feet high, 22 feet 
long, 7 or 8 feet broad. 


Figure 2.6 Francis McClintock, “Remarkable Sandstone Mass.” Additional Papers 
Relative to the Arctic Expedition under the Orders of Captain Austin and Mr. William 
Penny. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1852. 


Parry’s Rock, like Ross’ ephemeral ice counterpart, extends the writings 
of oceanic exploration far beyond the metropolis, the colony, the periph- 
ery. At a time when publication and exploration emerged from the same 
unprecedented. nexus, one which equated the commander of the voyage 
with the proprietary author of its authorized voyage narrative, we need also 
to follow the fugitive writings that circulated far outside metropolitan 
centers. Fisher’s inscription on Parry’s Rock enjoyed a readership unregu- 
lated by the metropolitan authorities that confiscated and “sealed up” his 
journals and attacked his unauthorized publication upon his return home. 
Such site-specific Arctic inscriptions include the thousands of cairn papers 
(printed and manuscript) deposited by British voyagers in search of the 
Passage, the numerous graffiti inscribed in stone by eighteenth-century 
HBC agents near Fort Prince of Wales (the subject of Chapter 4), and the 
varied communication technologies employed by Victorians searching for 
the Franklin expedition (affixing messages in metal and paper to foxes, 
pigeons, balloons, Inuit “post men,” and cairns). 

Some of these inscriptions were printed on shipboard presses, which 
were busy from the 1820s onward as overwintering became part of what was 
expected on searches for the Passage and especially for Franklin in the 
1850s. The shipboard presses printed broadsides, journals, newspapers, play 
bills, part of the culture of “forced jollity” that maintained morale and 
discipline on successful voyages.'*' These shipboard manuscript and print 
cultures were often published upon the expedition’s return to London, by 
publishers like Murray and Ackermann, allowing fashionable readers a 
glimpse of what they imagined to be a harmonious maritime leisure culture 
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(e.g., the delights of Victoria Town in the //ustrated Arctic News, as we saw 
in Chapter 1). But it is fruitful to reconnect these shipboard inscriptions 
not only to metropolitan print, but also to the manuscript coterie cultures 
that they more closely resembled. 

One such coterie circle will serve as brief example here: Eleanor Porden, 
author of the patriotic The Arctic Expeditions (published by Murray in 1818) 
and Franklin’s first wife, ran a successful salon and edited a linked manu- 
script journal, the Attic Chest, for at least ten seasons in her family home in 
London. The Attic Chest is a lively, illustrated, and multi-authored self- 
described “institution” composed of genteel men and women that showcases 
the interconnections between the Romantic arts and sciences, often engaging 
with the lectures at the Royal Institution and its rival London Institution. 
Excerpts of poems by Blake, Wordsworth, and Byron appear next to the 
pseudonymous romantic exchanges of the salon participants, and long 
poems like “The Aéronautiad” (on ballooning) and the satirical The 
Voltaic Battery. A Poem in Two Books (1815).'** The Attic Chest overlapped 
with Porden’s published Arctic Expeditions but its most interesting textual 
companion is the shipboard North Georgia Gazette and other manuscript 
collaboratories aboard the Arctic ships a few years later. Circulated in 
intimate social spaces and closed societies, these parallel maritime and 
genteel scriptive forms engaged with the wider print and public forms of 
arts and sciences but remained immersed in the possibilities of manuscript 
culture. Exploring the overlapping circles of such manuscript coteries, 
instead of their linear progressions into print, would enrich our understand- 
ing of Arctic exploration culture and its unseen dimensions. 

Eccentric inscriptions included those made by Inuit employed or encoun- 
tered by the British, made with writing and drawing materials provided by 
the latter, or indigenous forms such as the tattoo (kakiniit, tunniit). Aboard 
Parry’s 1821 expedition, Lyon collected dozens of drawings made by Inuit, 
none of which were included in the Murray books of that expedition. What 
were included, as in Ross’ case, were the Inuit-made maps that were deemed 
convertible into valuable cartographic information, as we saw. The numer- 
ous Inuit pencil drawings collected by Parry, including a portrait of the 
captain himself, are the lively productions of experienced observers of Arctic 
people and animals and deserve serious study (Figure 2.7). These gestural, 
dynamic drawings of clothing, polar bear, caribou, and narwhal were not 
reproducible or translatable in the way that Sacheuse’s drawing or Ikmalick’s 
maps had been, and were not reproduced in the books. 

One of the most interesting curiosities collected by the Parry expedition 
was Lyon’s tattoo, an incomplete inscription (because he could not bear 
the pain) whose meaning he admitted he did not understand: the Inuit “all 
enjoyed a good laugh at the figures, which perhaps conveyed some mean- 
ing I could not fathom.” Simon Schaffer has argued for the value of 
inscription as a transdisciplinary category that includes tattoo as a 
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Figure 2.7 Unnamed Inuit artist, pencil drawing (SPRI Y: 76/7/2). Igloolik, 1821-23. 


technology of transcultural encounter, arguing for the need “to explore the 
techniques of recording, marking, and inscribing at work in such encoun- 
ters and to examine the complex networks that gave such acts their mean- 
ings and powers.”'** We have yet to consider how extensive was the reach 
of these varied inscriptions, far beyond the centers of calculation and 
publication, and their oceanic satellites, the ships. 

These eccentric inscriptions extended in both space and time, once 
again unsettling the temporality of both print and maritime histories, 
with the Arctic providing Europeans with the most extreme experience 
of what Foucault figured as heterochrony.'* The indefatigable Ross again 
offers a beautiful example of such temporal displacement: in 1832 he 
deposited an illustrated poem in a cairn atop Leopold Island in Lancaster 
Sound, the terminus of his 1818 disgrace. He did so in part in order to 
restore his 1818 name for this site, Hope’s Monument, overwriting Parry’s 
1821 renaming of it as Leopold’s Island. Ross defiantly “assum[ed] a right 
granted to all discoverers” since Columbus and claimed that “the discovery 
of the north east cape of the American continent thus belongs to 
myself.”"*° When, in 1852, Franklin searchers visited Leopold Island but 
failed to discover Ross’ cairn poem, Ross took the initiative and sent a copy 
of his unread poem to John Barrow Jr., the Admiralty’s librarian. As Erika 
Behrisch notes, “that Ross decided to send [the unread poem] to another 
member of the Arctic community highlights the poem’s significance as a 
communal text.”’*” But the temporal remove between the community 
encompassing writer and reader is critical: Ross archived the poem in an 
Arctic cairn, designating it for Arctic readers in the distant future, part of 
his long-range effort to restore his discoveries by circumventing his 
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Admiralty rivals. Twenty years later, when these readers failed to arrive, 
Ross lost patience and redirected his writing himself, illustrating the 
incommensurable temporal differences between metropolitan print circu- 
lation and Arctic inscription. His is one of many such examples of site- 
specific inscriptions of Arctic voyages that circulate outside the metropo- 
litan publication networks that give shape to our exploration histories. 

The printed book was not the origin and end of Arctic exploration, but 
the norms of authorship, production, distribution, and readership govern- 
ing nineteenth-century book history have significantly shaped exploration 
histories as if it were. The ruined books collected among the relics dis- 
cussed in Chapter 1 were highly prized because they combined the affective 
bibliophilia inherited from the Romantic era and its exploration culture. 
Enigmatically marked with illegible marginalia, these “wounded arti- 
facts”"** of Christian martyrdom spoke to the growing proximity of 
scientific exploration to missionary efforts. Franklin and his evangelical 
officers had worked quietly and unofficially toward this goal of infusing 
exploration with a “Missionary spirit” through their individual efforts, 
because British institutional ventures in the Arctic, both Admiralty and 
Hudson’s Bay Company, were still reluctant to forge formal links with 
missionary endeavors. But as we have seen in this chapter, the material texts 
accompanying the official naval narratives, such as Bickersteth’s Scriptural 
Help, traveled on the shared networks, and the same ships, of commercial 
and missionary institutions. The illegible bibles among the Franklin relics 
spoke as powerfully as they did in part because of these affective and 
religious dimensions of nineteenth-century Arctic exploration, which 
have been occulted in most histories but remain visible within the diverse 
textual forms of exploration culture. Along with the other book objects and 
inscriptions — on paper, ice, stone, wood, skin — of early nineteenth- 
century Arctic exploration culture, the fascination with relics of the 
Franklin disaster owes much to the proliferation of textual forms unique 
to the early nineteenth-century nexus of publication and exploration. 

This nexus of publication and exploration does not extend back in time 
before the late eighteenth century. Earlier eras of Arctic exploration 
enjoyed a broader range of inscriptive forms, but one in which print and 
proprietary authorship were far less significant, and public exhibitionary 
culture non-existent. As the following chapters will show, the eccentric 
inscriptions coexisting with Murray’s print nexus were part of a longer- 
lived and extensive culture of script through which earlier Arctic voyagers 
understood the Arctic. 


CHAPTER 3 


Building Upon Disaster: Adventurers in Hudson Bay 


Nineteenth-century Arctic heroes: “No Hope!” 


Two British ships vanished in the Arctic with all hands lost. Well supplied 
and led by an experienced commander, they disappeared into the “broken 
lands” of the Canadian Arctic. Years later, search parties would learn from 
indigenous oral testimony the harrowing details of the survivors’ last days, 
as they died one by one of starvation, with rumors of stragglers perhaps 
intermarrying with the Inuit. Subsequent expeditions occasionally came 
across the detritus scattered along these Arctic islands — fragments of 
timber, shelters, iron nails, a medicine chest, clothing, skulls, and bones. 

The disappearance of the 1845 Franklin expedition generated an inter- 
national media event, but the above account is not theirs. The Franklin 
disaster appears to have an eerie precedent in the 1719 expedition of James 
Knight, described above. Setting out to find the Northwest Passage, the 
seventy-nine year old Knight, a Factor (fur trade post commander) in the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, sailed in two ships loaded with iron-bound 
chests, supposedly to contain the gold he believed he would find along 
the Passage. The ships were never seen again by Europeans. Their story is 
virtually unknown today because the disaster was considered by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company as an embarrassing and expensive debacle, one 
best allowed to settle quietly to the bottom of the Bay. Nearly one hundred 
and fifty years later, Franklin’s two ships vanished with all 129 crew, in a 
region still regarded by these visitors as a hostile, “barren desart.” But the 
governmental, private, and media resources devoted to the Franklin 
searches were unprecedented and unrepeated. 

We are overly exposed, now as in the nineteenth century, to this 
Franklin disaster. The Knight disaster of 1719, in contrast, left virtually 
no trace in its political and institutional context, that of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. It registered even less in contemporary culture — there would be 
no Tennyson to eulogize this vanished explorer, no Dickens to defend him 
against the charges of cannibalism, as was the case with Franklin. But 1719 
is remembered for a famous shipwreck, of course, that of another “projec- 
tor,” Robinson Crusoe. 1719 was also the year before the South Sea 
Company bubble would burst, and the year France’s Mississippi 
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Company bubble did burst, making Knight’s misadventure one of the last 
and most spectacular casualties of the “adventure capitalism”' driving early 
modern exploration. Defoe’s seafaring fictions date from this same period 
of a collective and “terrible infatuation with terra incognita” that Jonathan 
Lamb has discussed in Preserving the Self in the South Seas.” Lacking the 
“fund of pleasures so intense” that as Lamb shows “causes castaways to fall 
in love with their islands”’ in the Pacific, Arctic castaways like Knight 
discovered no Edens and few pleasures. 

What is intriguing about the Knight disaster is the relationship between 
his complete and singular disappearance into the Arctic, and his reappear- 
ance in Arctic disaster narratives for the next two centuries. Though 
Knight never published a word and remains virtually unknown in the 
twenty-first century, his ill-fated example would be often invoked in 
nineteenth-century discussions of Arctic disaster. Knight, his two ships 
and all of his crew vanished completely, along with the journals he and his 
officers would have kept as part of their shipboard duties. Unlike Franklin a 
century later, Knight seems quietly forgotten by the men who sent him out 
on his mission. But his expedition was remembered, indeed more accu- 
rately re-created, by another Arctic explorer/author, himself in danger of 
similarly disappearing into the archives of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Samuel Hearne, in his popular Journey ... to the Shores of the Northern 
Ocean (1795) introduced his own account of a legendary trek through the 
so-called Barren Lands to the Arctic Ocean in 1770-72 with an unforget- 
table vignette imagining the last days of the Knight expedition. Like 
Knight employed by the Hudson’s Bay Company, Hearne waited for 
two decades to receive permission from the HBC to publish his account, 
which appeared posthumously.* And as we saw in Chapter 1, he had to wait 
for the Franklin disaster of 1819, which retraced his own trip down the 
Coppermine and to the notorious site of Bloody Falls, to finally afix his 
farthest North in government maps of the North American continent. 

Hearne began his Journey with a memorable account of how he person- 
ally located Knight’s submerged ships (the Albany and Discovery), and 
houses and debris, on Marble Island in northern Hudson Bay, while he 
served with HBC whalers aboard the Success in 1767. Hearne had marked 
his first departure as mate aboard the Success with an inscription on what is 
now known as Hearne’s Rock near Fort Prince of Wales, reading “S" 
Hearne July y* 1. 1767” (see Figure 4.2). Success was a whaling sloop, not 
a ship of discovery, and Hearne did not command her: but in inscribing his 
departure in this permanent way, some argue that Hearne “encapsulated 
what he proposed to do in these northern wilds: to make his mark.”” 

Hearne made two subsequent visits to the Knight disaster site in 1768 
and 1769, which cemented his connection as the discoverer of Knight. In 
the posthumously published Journey . . . to the Shores of the Northern Ocean, 
Hearne claimed to have met two Inuit elders during his 1769 investigation 
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on Marble Island, who told him an extraordinary tale of Knight’s survivors, 
one which some scholars now suspect Hearne invented.° The Inuit told 
him they had had periodic contact with the English castaways through two 
hard winters, and by 1721 only five of the English remained alive on the 
bare quartzite of Marble Island: 


in the summer of one thousand seven hundred and twenty-one, they [the 
Inuit] only found five of the English alive, and those were in such distress for 
provisions that they eagerly eat the seal’s flesh and whale blubber quite raw, 
as they purchased it from the natives. This disordered them so much, that 
three of them died in a few days, and the other two, though very weak, made 
a shift to bury them. Those two survived many days after the rest, and 
frequently went to the top of an adjacent rock, and earnestly looked to the 
South and East, as if in expectation of some vessels coming to their relief. 
After continuing there a considerable time together, and nothing appearing 
in sight, they sat down close together, and wept bitterly. At length one of the 
two died, and the other’s strength was so far exhausted, that he fell down 
and died also, in attempting to dig a grave for his companion. The skulls and 
other large bones of those two men are now lying above-ground close to the 
house.” 


Entwined within Hearne’s long-lived account, this image of Knight as the 
epitome of English abandonment in the Arctic peaked in the nineteenth- 
century imagination of polar disaster, as a bitter-sweet figure of lost English 
explorers’ undying attachment to their homeland and comrades. 

Perhaps Hearne also learned from the Inuit who lived there that 
Ogshoriaq (Marble Island) was “a sacred place: magic words made it” 
from ice into the gleaming quartzite stone, and failing to approach this 
“holy ground” with the proper rituals was thought to bring death from the 
spirits that haunted it.* Certainly the British noted that Marble Island was 
inhabited by Inuit and marked with graves and inuksuit: as Hearne’s 
colleague noted, “There we saw several of there marks such as graves &c 
stons sett up in many places.”” Today Oqshoriaq/Marble Island retains this 
association with the spirits of the dead, which now include those of 
Knight’s crew alongside the Inuit. In the only substantial study of the 
Knight expedition (by the authors of the leading forensic investigation of 
the Franklin disaster, Frozen in Time), Beattie and Geiger describe the 
Knight expedition’s significance as “the most haunting vision of failed 
discovery in the pageant of Arctic exploration,” evoking the island’s 
ancient association with death."° But it was Hearne who authored (prob- 
ably with help) his distinctly English vision of Knight’s failed discovery as 
the originary Arctic disaster, eighty years after the fact and within a cultural 
framework specific to the late eighteenth century. 

In danger of remaining himself unpublished, and thus unknown as an 
explorer, Hearne in his preface to the Journey identified and sentimenta- 
lized a vanished predecessor in an effort to immortalize his exploits, and by 
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extension his own. Scholars are skeptical of Hearne’s account of Knight’s 
survivors for good reason, and as with the consensus that the notorious 
episode in the Journey of the massacre at Bloody Falls is fictionalized, it 
seems likely that either Hearne or more likely his ghostwriter (William 
Wales) embellished both incidents to appeal to readers’ interests in sensa- 
tional travel and shipwreck accounts. Indeed, Hearne’s lasting vision of 
Knight’s survivors who frequently climbed a rock and “earnestly looked to 
the South and East” for rescue echoes a passage from Cowper’s The Task." 
Cowper’s fancy had pictured a weeping Omai (Mai) after his return to 
Tahiti as he awaited the return of English ships, a sentimental transcultura- 
tion that perhaps aided Hearne’s transformation of Knight. Thanks to the 
transatlantic circulation of Hearne’s popular book, Knight’s singular dis- 
appearance could be subsumed into a larger narrative of British Arctic 
heroism in the face of disaster. Its summit would be Franklin’s disappear- 
ance in 1845, and its conclusion Britain’s last state-sponsored Arctic dis- 
aster, the Nares expedition of 1875. 

Thanks to Hearne’s reception and to the canon-building function of 
Barrow’s Chronological History, Knight’s disappearance was well known to 
early nineteenth-century naval explorers. When John Ross vanished on his 
privately funded 1829 expedition in search of the Passage, John Richardson 
used Hearne’s vignette of the Knight disaster in a paper he presented before 
the Royal Geographical Society in 1832, urging them to launch a rescue 
attempt: 


The interesting narrative of the loss of the A/bany and Discovery at Marble 
Island, originally told by Hearne, and more recently by Mr. Barrow in his 
able and eloquent History of the Arctic Voyages has through the medium of 
the periodical press been lately so fully laid before the public as to render any 
future allusion to it needless.” 


And yet Richardson launched into a full quotation of Hearne’s oft-repro- 
duced vignette, “We may picture the [Ross] survivors like those of the 
Albany,” he began. Richardson retraced Knight’s steps through the writ- 
ings, not the routes, of others — Hearne in 1795, Barrow in 1820, and finally 
the periodicals of the 1830s, transmitting together to the public the “sad 
secret of their fate.”” 

The mysterious fate of Franklin’s lost 1845 expedition would be 
closely mapped onto the precedent supplied, via Hearne, by the 
Knight disaster. Having abandoned two ships in the Arctic in 1719, 
how could England do so again? Aboard the Franklin search ships 
swarming around Beechey Island in 1851, the J/ustrated Arctic News, 
written and published in manuscript by Osborn and MacDougall, 
featured a melancholy “Arctic Tale of Bygone Days” making this case 
openly. Summarizing Hearne’s Journey and Barrow’s Chronological 
History, the Illustrated Arctic News’ tale laments that the Knight 
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expedition’s “mysterious loss, and the discovery of their fate in after 
years has a parallel in Franklin’s case.”'* Circulated amongst the lively 
theatricals and shipboard writings of the ten ships searching near 
Beechey Island in 1851, Osborn’s melancholy retelling of Knight after- 
wards reached a fashionable home audience in the Ackermann facsimile 
edition of the [lustrated Arctic News (1852). 

The romance of Knight’s survivors as Franklin’s companions in 
disaster was also well suited for middle-class Victorian periodicals like 
the Ladies Cabinet of Fashion, Music, and Romance: 


There is a story in the long roll of Arctic voyages, which often times has 
smitten us with a sore grief beyond that which we can find relief in tears — of 
some brave heart, who saw all his comrades die, one by one, amongst their 
savage but friendly hosts, and who, when the last was buried in the deep 
snow, would climb every day to a hill, and gaze out over the wild sea — 
waiting, waiting for an English sail; but the sail came not, and his strength 
decayed. He could mount the hill no more — no more strain his weary eyes in 
wild glances over the waters. Quietly he sleeps by the side of his English 
brothers, with the everlasting snow, at once his winding-sheet and his tomb. 
And at this hour such may be Franklin’s state.” 


This romance of Knight’s survivors awaiting rescue also suited Franklin’s 
most obsessive searcher, William Parker Snow, who recounted “Knight’s 
crews .. . living and hoping for years,” in his recruitment efforts for his own 
private Franklin search."® Shipboard crew, elite and fashionable reader- 
ships, and would-be and active polar voyagers, all found value in position- 
ing Knight’s abandonment as a foundational precedent that must be 
redeemed by a new commitment to Arctic exploration. 

Imagining Knight’s last survivors ending their days in caring for one 
another, Hearne’s account made Knight comprehensible to nineteenth- 
century readers, who would enjoy a proliferation of Robinsonades featur- 
ing families and groups shipwrecked together and extolling the sympa- 
thetic virtues of cooperation.'’? But unlike the heroes of such popular 
castaway fictions as The Swiss Family Robinson (English trans. 1814), 
Marryat’s Masterman Ready (1841-42), or Ballantyne’s The Coral Island 
(1857), Knight’s castaway adventure ended catastrophically. As Hearne 
imagined it, Knight’s shipwreck account exemplified self-sacrifice and 
the survival of social cohesion until death. This would be precisely the 
heroic countervision to the closure of the Franklin disaster that Victorians 
wanted desperately to believe, despite mounting evidence that Franklin’s 
case was a variant of the more sensational shipwreck narratives, unraveling 
into chaos and cannibalism. 

The fascination with restoring Franklin relics in particular, which, as we 
saw in Chapter 1, had dominated the cultural discourse and itineraries of 
Arctic voyages for the second half of the nineteenth century, also incorpo- 
rated the longer tradition of interest in Knight’s relics. Hearne’s Journey 
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described in detail the wrecks, debris, and ruined houses of the Knight 
disaster he located on Marble Island. Hearne 


found guns, anchors, cables, bricks, a smith’s anvil, and many other articles, 
which the hand of time had not defaced, and which being of no use to the 
natives, or too heavy to be removed by them, had not been taken from the 
place in which they were originally laid. The remains of the house, though 
pulled to pieces by the Esquimaux for the wood and iron, are yet very plain 
to be seen, as also the hulls, or more properly speaking, the bottoms of the 
ship and sloop, which lie sunk in about five fathoms water, toward the head 
of the harbour. The figure-head of the ship, and also the guns, 8c. were sent 
home to the Company, and are certain proofs that Messrs. Knight and 
Barlow had been lost on that inhospitable island.” 


The difference between Hearne’s matter-of-fact description of Knight’s 
articles, and the personalized detail of Franklin’s relics in Victorian visual, 
verbal, and exhibitionary presentations a century later, is key to under- 
standing the obscurity of the former expedition and the media over- 
exposure of the latter. 

In his vignette of Knight’s imaginary survivors, Hearne puzzled over 
why previous voyagers to Marble Island had not discovered the easily 
visible wreck site.” In fact, Knight’s ruined houses and debris had often 
been noticed and commented upon in published HBC accounts in the 
years between his disappearance and Hearne’s “discovery” of the ship- 
wrecks. But it was only with Hearne’s 1795 Journey that these rediscovered 
traces of wreckage made any claim regarding the emotional or historic 
value of the objects or the expedition. In other words, Hearne’s account of 
his discoveries positioned Knight as predecessor in a HBC tradition of 
exploration, his own two-year journey in search of copper mines appearing 
even more extraordinary in comparison with the complete and now heart- 
breaking failure of Knight. 

In the 1740s and 1750s, Middleton, Ellis, Robson, and others had 
published accounts of their experiences on the Bay that described seeing 
Knight’s debris on Marble Island. One of them even recorded an encoun- 
ter with Inuit who claimed one of the children among them was the son of 
an “English Mane” who had joined them and whom the English specu- 
lated had been a member of Knight’s crew.*° And all of these 1740s 
voyagers had known that in 1722 John Scroggs had been sent by the 
HBC in the Whalebone into northern Hudson Bay specifically to search 
for Knight, and that he had found floating debris and had met Inuit who 
possessed more English debris. These objects included a medicine chest, 
iron, and part of a mast, but according to Scroggs the Inuit were unwilling 
to trade for any of these, in complete contrast to Rae’s experience one 
hundred and twenty years later.” 

The Knight articles failed to engage anyone within the HBC as worth 
salvaging. Shipwreck salvage had recently become a form of financial 
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speculation: the famous example of William Phips, who recovered 
60,000 pounds of silver bullion from a sunken galleon in 1687, making 
himself and his investors wildly rich, was according to Defoe one catalyst 
for chartered corporations like the HBC pursuing their hazardous financial 
projects. For Defoe, Phips’ two-year salvage scheme was “a hazard, which if 
it had fail’d, every body wou’d have been asham’d to have own’d them- 
selves concern’d in.”** As was Knight’s — but as Defoe argues, Phips’ folly 
was in the end “sanctified” by its surprising success, ushering in the “age of 
projects.””’ Striking illustrations of Phips’ salvaged articles from the wreck 
were included in the first volume of Hans Sloane’s Voyage to the Islands of 
Madeira ... and Jamaica (1707) — a wooden spar and a Spanish silver coin, 
both encrusted with coral — elevating these materials from the realms of 
disaster and debris, into those of the arts and sciences (Figure 3.1).** 

Lacking in any salvage or scientific value, neither did Knight’s wreckage 
appear as valuable relics worth collecting for their company, national, or 
antiquarian historical value. Bacon’s famous dictum that antiquarian his- 
tory “save and recover” the past from the “deluge of time” (“tanquam 
tabula naufragii, ” literally like a plank from a shipwreck),” spoke to the 
seventeenth-century zeal for preserving national antiquities in Britain. But 
Knight’s debris belonged to the present, not the national past — as Hearne 
observed, “the hand of time had not defaced” them. A century later, 
Franklin’s searchers would accomplish exactly this transformation — com- 
pressing time to incorporate disaster relics from the present within a new 
culture of national heritage. 

In the 1740s, the voyagers who had encountered Knight’s wreckage were 
part of a resurgent effort in Northwest Passage exploration, which, with the 
exception of Knight, had gone dormant since the failed attempts by Jens 
Munk, Thomas James, and Luke Fox one hundred years earlier. The HBC 
and Admiralty launched these voyages as part of larger efforts to expand 
northern sea-power, attempting in the Admiralty’s case also to open a new 
military route to the Pacific after the outbreak of the War of Jenkin’s Ear in 
1739.°° The series of 1740s searches sent by the HBC and the Admiralty 
themselves ended as embarrassing debacles characterized by mismanage- 
ment, paranoia, and pamphlet wars. At the center of the 1740s scandals lay 
Arthur Dobbs, Irish Surveyor-General and an indefatigable geographer 
convinced of the existence of a Northwest Passage through Hudson Bay, a 
central figure in Glyn Williams’ Voyages of Delusion: The Quest for the 
Northwest Passage in the Age of Reason. Dobbs waged a protracted campaign 
against the HBC’s monopoly on Arctic exploration in the 1730s and 1740s, 
all aired publicly in the resulting 1749 parliamentary inquiry into the 
HBC’s monopoly after the mid-century voyages had failed. Within the 
voluminous documents published as a result of the 1749 parliamentary 
inquiry, the HBC’s handling of the Knight expedition’s disappearance was 
often discussed, as it also was in internal HBC documents. 
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Figure 3.1 Plate 4, Engraving by van der Gucht. Hans Sloane, A Voyage to the Islands 
of Madeira ... and Jamaica. London: Printed by B.M. for the Author, 1707. Vol. 1. 


But Hearne was the first to associate the wreckage with human tragedy, 
not damaged equipment or financial loss, and thus the first to present 
Knight as the sympathetic victim of disaster. Neither Hearne nor these 
earlier visitors to Knight’s site described the debris as “relics,” but Hearne 
reframed the disaster in such a sentimental way as to make the transforma- 
tion of debris into collectible relics possible for nineteenth-century readers 
of his Journey. 

Although most of his slooping journals from this period are not extant, 
we know from his colleagues’ accounts that Hearne conducted extensive 
digs among Knight’s disaster sites, including exhuming graves. In his log, 
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the master of the Churchill noted that “they had found A Great Number of 
Graves, one of which Mr Hearne cawsed the people to Digg up in order to 
Sea if they find Any thing Remarkable — but could not — only the Bons ofa 
stout man who without Doubt is one of the Unhappey Sufferars.”*” The 
master added in his journal that “they found y* sculls & bones of Differant 
humane bodies,” spoke with Inuit, and speculated that Knight’s men had 
starved or been killed by the Inuit.”* These investigations, which were not 
mentioned in his Journey, signaled Hearne’s intense and novel interest in 
the material culture of disaster, a public focal point of voyages a hundred 
years later. The searches, debris, remains, Inuit oral accounts, and attempts 
at trading with Inuit to acquire more objects, were thus all present in the 
early eighteenth-century Knight disaster, as they were in Franklin’s nine- 
teenth-century disaster, and they were mentioned in published accounts 
before Hearne’s Journey. 

It was as this re-imagined lieu de mémoire of human tragedy that Marble 
Island began to attract a stream of outsiders searching for a valuable new 
resource, the disaster relic. Charles Francis Hall, one of Franklin’s most 
obsessed searchers, tried to reach Marble Island while searching for 
Franklin in 1864: “Remembering the fate of the expedition under 
Knight,” Hall “wished to explore it for relics of that expedition which 
might yet be possibly found.””’ His greatest discovery would be neither 
Franklin nor Knight, but an even more elusive quarry — the Elizabethan 
Martin Frobisher. Hall was the first European to locate and recover relics 
from the lost Meta Incognita mining colony that Frobisher established on 
Baffin Island. As we shall see in Chapter 5, Hall’s recovery of Frobisher via 
Franklin completed the Victorian project of resituating Franklin at the 
summit of a four-hundred-year English history of Arctic failures awaiting 
redemption. Hall’s own doomed quest for the North Pole ended a few 
years later in shipwreck and murder (his own). The next British Arctic 
disaster, that of George Nares in 1875, made their pilgrimage to Hall’s 
lonely gravesite in northern Greenland before descending into their own 
nightmare of scurvy and starvation, ending the “heroic” nineteenth-cen- 
tury era of British naval exploration. 

Writing on Nares’ hero’s send-off in 1875, one devout Victorian chroni- 
cler imagined him as the latest in a long line following Knight’s 
abandoned men, forming a lineage of “Heroes of the Arctic.” He included 
an illustration of Knight’s imaginary last two survivors, titled “No Hope!” 
(Figure 3.2). Accompanying a lengthy quotation from Hearne’s account, 
the illustration is lifted from elsewhere and depicts an iceless shore with 
two barefoot men clad in clothing more suitable to the South Seas than 
Hudson Bay.*° In Hearne’s tale of Knight’s disaster, Victorians had found 
a lasting image of abandoned countrymen perpetually awaiting rescue, not 
descending into cannibalism — a sentimentalized Robinsonade frozen in 
time and drawing more victims northwards. 
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Figure 3.2 Frederick Whymper, “No Hope!” Heroes of the Arctic and Their 
Adventures. London: Christian Knowledge Society, 1875. 


Hearne had provided the continuity traced by Victorians between the 
abandonment of one explorer and the desperate rescue attempts on behalf 
of his modern counterpart. As a sentimentalized Crusoe, removed from 
early modern HBC voyaging and mercantile culture, Hearne’s Knight was 
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a romantic figure incorporated into the elaborate Franklin search industry 
and its often chivalric rhetoric.** But as we shall see, Knight and Franklin, 
their exploration cultures, their institutional responsibilities, and their 
relationships to writing, to public culture, and to indigenous people, 
were so different as to be incommensurate. 


The corporate culture of exploration: secrecy, sciences, and textual 
circulation 


The time has come to wrest Knight and his HBC contemporaries from this 
compelling Victorian narrative of Arctic exploration, one that has remade 
the past in its image and continues to be retold today. To do this we need to 
reconfigure exploration culture as commercial (specifically, mercantilist), 
not naval or national. And we need to acknowledge that its primary 
networks of knowledge were manuscript and scribal, not print or exhibi- 
tionary. These manuscript networks unfolded in corporate “spaces with 
restricted access,”** in contrast with the nineteenth century’s emphasis on 
exploration publication and exhibition reaching large national publics. 
The status of individual writing and authorship within this corporate 
culture, in turn, differed significantly from the aggregate public authorship 
or the public museum culture that as we saw in Chapters 1 and 2 prevailed 
in nineteenth-century exploration. As we shall see, the business of explora- 
tion in the early HBC was closer to commercial espionage than to dis- 
covery as the Victorians understood it. And indigenous agents and 
knowledge also played larger and different roles than they did in the 
nineteenth century, because of the long-term, acknowledged, interdepen- 
dency of the HBC’s posts with First Nations people. 

James Knight is as singular a figure in HBC history as he is in the history 
of Arctic misadventure. Knight served on the Bay for two decades of his 
forty years working for the HBC before he disappeared in 1719. He worked 
his way up from shipwright, to post factor, to lead Governor on the Bay, 
describing himself as “gentleman” in his will. He was the only one among 
the HBC’s governing London Committee (which included Robert Boyle 
and Sir Christopher Wren) who had even visited, much less lived on, 
Hudson Bay. As Beattie and Geiger note in their (and the sole) account of 
Knight’s disaster, Dead Silence: The Greatest Mystery in Arctic Discovery, 
Knight’s career is distinctive in the way his extensive Bayside experience 
helped him find “ways to adapt and thrive where others had failed,” and to 
gain “respect for the perceptions of the aboriginal people of the region.” 
Knight enjoyed close ties with the long-serving HBC Governor General, 
Sir Bibye Lake, and in 1713 participated personally in the signing of the 
Treaty of Utrecht in Paris, giving the British complete control of the Bay 
forts. He also enjoyed close ties with indigenous people, detailed in his 
unusual and highly charged post journals which remain unpublished and 
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which I will examine later in this chapter. Thus even before he disappeared 
in 1719 on what appears today a delusional search for the Passage and gold 
mines, Knight was an exceptional figure. 

When he disappeared in 1719, Knight was neither an author, nor an 
explorer, nor a discoverer of anything, having vanished completely along 
with his shipboard journals. Franklin, who also disappeared with journals 
still sought today, avoided Knight’s fate because in his institutional con- 
text, publication and museum culture were integral to exploration. Knight 
never published about his more extensive and equally dramatic Arctic 
experience before 1719, and of course any account of his search for gold 
and the Passage vanished along with him. 

But to see Knight in the terms that make Franklin’s popularity compre- 
hensible as an Arctic hero — through the print, authorship, and exhibi- 
tionary cultures specific to the nineteenth century — is to fail to see him at 
all. It is time to resituate Knight’s Northwest Passage expedition in the 
exploration culture of his time and places: i.e., within Hudson’s Bay 
Company corporate culture, in London and on Hudson Bay. We will 
first consider the specifics of the HBC’s engagement with sciences, com- 
merce, and geographical discovery, and how they differed from other early 
eighteenth-century chartered companies like the East India Company, and 
from scientific networks, both in their fragility and the rigor with which 
they were regulated. Next we will consider the extensive relations of Knight 
and other HBC agents with indigenous people, and how these textualized 
relations shaped a significantly different exploration culture than that of 
the nineteenth century’s naval voyages. Throughout these investigations 
we will focus on the specific properties and locations of HBC manuscript 
culture, distinguishing the codes governing its intellectual property, its 
visual and aesthetic presentation, and how this manuscript culture shaped 
what was later knowable of its Arctic voyagers, writings, and material 
cultures. 

Both the HBC’s commercial and its broadly scientific components are 
important to understanding exploration under its auspices, how it differed 
from naval scientific exploration in the nineteenth century, and from 
earlier commercial exploration in the early modern “Age of Discovery,” 
which we will consider in the final chapter. The longest-lived joint stock 
chartered corporation in the world, the HBC was from its founding 
integrated into the early modern networks of science and commerce that 
characterized the better-known chartered companies like the East India 
Company and the South Sea Company in Britain, and the French 
Mississippi Company and Dutch East Indies Company (VOC). The 
HBC’s 1670 royal charter gave it a monopoly on all trade in and northern 
exploration beyond Rupert’s Land, the vast and poorly-defined watershed 
territory surrounding Hudson Bay. This late seventeenth-century mono- 
poly was made possible by a corporate culture of letters that included 
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corporate authorship, scribal and manuscript publication, long-distance 
circulation networks, strict codes of intellectual property and secrecy 
relating to texts and maps, a significant interest in indigenous knowledge, 
an overlooked tradition of site-specific inscription, and rarely, print 
publication. 

HBC Arctic exploration culture was both temporally and spatially 
specific, an important duality that requires that we import critical tools 
from geographers as well as from historians and textual scholars. Attending 
to the “relational politics of the spatial,” I want to keep in mind how the 
dynamic spaces of exploration culture (Hudson Bay, fur trade forts, 
London archives, corporate headquarters) allow us to see “temporary 
constellations of trajectories” in authorship and print, instead of our linear 
histories of print modernity.** By locating HBC corporate culture within 
what Paul Carter terms a “spatial history,” we can resist reducing space to 
an empty theatre in which histories unfold temporally, or to the inert space 
of the library wherein one book is imagined to recall another in the 
unbroken cycles of de Certeau and Latour. 

Critical to our understanding of Arctic exploration and disaster in 
Knight’s time will be this attention to the different ways inscriptions are 
located and relocated (in Hudson Bay forts, on long distance inland travels, 
in London archives, aboard ships, on pages, on graves and other memorial 
markers). Thinking through “the event of place” will allow us to better see 
the “contrasting temporalities”” converging in Arctic exploration culture — 
indigenous and European temporalities, and also the periodizations and 
lineages of print modernity and of authorship — that do not always align or 
move in a linear direction. 


Secrecy and circulation 


The fur trade was the HBC’s primary commercial focus from its inception, 
with secondary interests in developing other natural resources including 
whale oil, walrus ivory, and precious minerals. As part of its 1670 charter 
the HBC was also instructed to explore to the northwards and westwards, 
but a near-absolute focus on protecting its monopoly and generating profit 
governed all the Company’s decisions, whether regarding exploration, 
trade, Christianization (which it resisted), colonial settlement (likewise 
resisted), or relations with indigenous groups or competing European 
powers. 

Until the late eighteenth century, the HBC’s precarious monopoly was 
facilitated by a comprehensive policy of secrecy, hostility to public scrutiny 
of its practices and knowledge, strict control over the circulation and 
audiences of its textual and cartographic materials, and censorship of any 
knowledge made public. To understand this inward-looking and commer- 
cial culture of knowledge within which all northern exploration was 
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conducted at the turn of the eighteenth century is to understand the gulf 
that separated it from the nationalist, increasingly imperial, and public- 
minded outlook of naval exploration under the Admiralty and Colonial 
Office one hundred years later. 

From the Company’s earliest days, HBC clerks and factors like Knight 
were required to swear oaths of secrecy: “the secretts of the Said Company 
which shall be given me in charge to conceale, I will not disclose,” read one 
such 1679 oath.*° As Deidre Simmons has detailed in her history of HBC 
archival practices, there were numerous controls in place specifically to 
regulate the access to and circulation of written materials; as the 1679 oath 
continued, 


No Bookes or papers belonging to the Company shall at any time be 
removed by any person or persons whatsoever from the Committee 
Roome without Order of the said Committee.’” 


Violation of the HBC’s stringent rules on the circulation of company 
knowledge among its earliest secretaries led to growing suspicion by the 
late seventeenth century against the circulation of any written materials 
outside the Company’s headquarters, located near Fenchurch Street in 
London. 

But of course a vast amount of written material traveled to and from the 
Bay and London, forming a fragile and extended network that remained 
vulnerable not only to the individual treachery of Company agents, but to 
literal piracy — that is, capture.*® Late seventeenth-century correspondence 
was a precarious affair: “[s]hipping was in constant danger from the French 
until the Treaty of Utrecht was signed in 1713,” which had returned all the 
Bay forts to HBC control.’ So keen was the HBC to control access to its 
writings that “[s]ailing instructions to the captains of Company ships 
included directions for destruction of records in case of capture at sea.”*° 
For example, in 1708 one HBC captain was instructed: “In case you are in 
Danger of being Taken & se no meanes of escaping, then Throw over all 
your papers in generall.”*" 

Knight and his contemporaries were writing in a company culture in 
which written materials were so closely guarded as commercial property 
that they were better off destroyed than allowed to circulate outside the 
Company. Knight’s corporate culture is a contemporary version of the 
culture of intentional and unintentional silences, and commercial and 
strategic secrecy, that Brian Harley described in his seminal work reconfi- 
guring “the new nature of maps.”** This culture of secrecy differs signifi- 
cantly from the nineteenth-century culture of Arctic exploration and its 
almost obsessive emphasis on preservation, collection, and exhibition of 
materials (print, manuscript, instruments) associated with discovery. 
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Despite their reluctance to circulate publicly knowledge they considered 
commercial secrets, early modern joint-stock corporations like the HBC 
and EIC were important sites of scientific practice and innovation during 
the so-called Scientific Revolution. Historians and sociologists of science 
have illuminated the ways in which the sciences were situated in relation- 
ship to long-distance corporations, mobility, empire and indigenous 
encounters. Typically focused on larger chartered corporations like the 
VOC and EIC, and on the colonial, imperial and maritime (as opposed to 
the textual) dimensions of long-distance networks, these geographies of 
knowledge are crucial for understanding the HBC’s distinctive culture of 
exploration at the turn of the eighteenth century.” 

Early modern chartered corporations “were key actors in the early 
modern enterprise of knowledge making and use” according to Kapil 
Raj, employing “mathematicians, practical astronomers, and hydrogra- 
phers for navigation, and medics for treating crews and identifying com- 
mercially viable plants or derived products overseas.”** Corporations like 
the HBC were guided by a mandate to generate profits for stock holders, 
and broad categories of scientific knowledge and innovation were essential 
to generating profits, expanding trade, and protecting investments. 
Mortality and morbidity, preservation of stores, prevention of accidents, 
treatment of disease (especially scurvy), navigational improvements, extent 
of sea ice, indigenous knowledge of places, technology, and animals — all 
were the subject of investigations, reports, discussion by Company agents 
in their efforts to locate and extract more resources. As Steven Harris has 
argued, eighteenth-century field sciences like meteorology, observational 
astronomy, natural history, navigation, hydrography, and geography were 
all nurtured in the long-distance networks of such corporations, outside 
the metropolitan court, academy, and laboratory circles that traditionally 
dominated the grand narratives of Scientific Revolution and individual 
discovery.” 

Within this expansive geography of knowledge, where do we situate 
Knight’s singular career, writings, final voyage, and disaster, and their 
relationship to Arctic exploration? When investigating exploration culture 
in the HBC at this time, we need to set aside understandings localized in 
the nineteenth century: institutions of professionalized exploration (e.g., 
Royal Geographical Society), authorized publication (the House of 
Murray), settler colonies, Christianization, public exhibitions (United 
Services Institution, British Museum), and public lectures (in the RGS, 
the LMS). We will look instead at a broader a set of practices associated 
with fur trading, commercial voyages, mercantilist competition, monopo- 
list secrecy, ongoing military conflict with France, and a wide assortment of 
people (including HBC Bayside agents, factors, clerks, seamen, Cree, 
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Dene, and Inuit). Most of these practices and people fell outside the remits 
of maritime or land-based expeditions mounted for the purpose of geo- 
graphic discovery. Neither were they linked to authorized or individually 
authored accounts of such explorations. Voyages like Knight’s 1719 search 
for the Passage were highly unusual within the HBC, and the knowledge 
they generated was purposefully sequestered within the Company. 

In a famous attack on the HBC, former employee Joseph Robson voiced 
in 1752 the growing public suspicion that the Company actively discour- 
aged exploration: 


The Company have for eighty years slept at the edge of a frozen sea; they 
have shewn no curiosity to penetrate farther themselves, and have exerted all 
their art and power to crush that spirit in others. They have kept the 
language of the natives, and all that might be gained from a familiar and 
friendly intercourse with them, as much as possible, a secret to their own 
servants, and the invaluable treasures of this extensive country, a profound 
secret to Great Britain.*° 


This widely shared critique of HBC reluctance toward exploration 
emerged most visibly during the 1749 parliamentary inquiry into the 
HBC’s monopoly (in which Robson testified), and was confirmed by 
John Barrow’s Chronological History celebrating the Admiralty’s definitive 
takeover of exploration as a scientific and national good. As we shall see, the 
HBC’s monopoly of knowledge made exploration in Knight’s day out of 
step with the contemporary practices of sciences and of authorship, as both 
were increasingly identified in the eighteenth century with ideals of the 
free-market circulation of ideas, whether oral, script, or print. 

Knowledge relating to “the presence of the new” on long-distance 
voyages was often difficult to credit because of the in/commensurability 
of New World peoples, places and things.*” Gaining readers’ trust, as 
Anthony Pagden and Nigel Leask have argued in their influential studies 
of early modern and eighteenth-century travel writing, required the devel- 
opment of varied strategies, including what Padgen dubbed the compara- 
tive method of “attachment” of New World forms to familiar European 
counterparts, and the “autoptic imagination” of the suffering eyewitness. 
As chartered companies became major sources of new natural knowledge, 
their agents faced similar questions about how to secure trust and credit for 
the unprecedented wonders they struggled to describe.** Corporate voya- 
gers like Knight and his Bayside colleagues struggled with this ubiquitous 
problem of the new, but had the added difficulty of negotiating within 
Company regulations on trade secrets, what we would today describe as 
corporate intellectual property.*” 

Because “the trust relationship is ... inscribed in space,”*° we need to 
consider how the distinctive corporate spaces of the HBC would have 
differed from those of writers and savants located in the metropolis and in 
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better-known institutions like the Royal Society. By looking briefly here at 
the impact of Arctic voyage accounts within late seventeenth-century 
science circles, my goal is to highlight the unusual features that existed 
within the HBC even in its own time. By doing so, we can distinguish 
exploration culture from these two better-known discursive realms. 

Robert Boyle was one of the HBC’s founding Adventurers and share- 
holders, and served as the innovative model for the gentlemanly, metro- 
politan natural philosopher that Shapin described in A Social History of 
Truth. Boyle’s personal introduction of the renegade French traders 
Radisson and Groseilliers to the court of Charles II in 1665 galvanized 
English interest in establishing a trading company in the region, leading to 
the HBC’s charter five years later. Boyle’s efforts stemmed from his interest 
in the knowledge generated by Arctic voyages, and his strategies for judging 
the veracity of such Arctic voyagers “at a distance,” were mediated by the 
social contours of oral, print and personal codes governing scientific 
sociability.’ In New Experiments Touching Upon Cold (1665), Boyle relied 
on the accounts of extreme temperatures described by Thomas James in his 
Strange and Dangerous Voyage (1633). He judged James’ extraordinary 
account trustworthy, as Shapin shows, because James’ book situated the 
author and commander within a prestigious court and university network. 
James’ book was dedicated with permission to the king, and indeed was 
“published at his majestie’s command” according to the title page. To 
James’ credit, Boyle noted, “this gentleman’s relations may well be repre- 
sented to us, as likely to deserve our consideration and credit”; so too 
James’ “breeding in the university, and his acquaintance with the mathe- 
maticks” distinguished him from “the ordinary seaman.””* James’ Strange 
and Dangerous Voyage could be considered trustworthy through a synthesis 
of social and print features, combining emotionally charged verse, 
Christian devotion, lists of custom-made instruments, and mathematically 
precise observations. James described an unprecedented ordeal of extreme 
cold, near starvation, and scurvy, in which most of his crew survived by 
deliberately sinking their ship, allowing it to winter beneath the crushing 
ice, and then refloating it and successfully sailing home the following 
summer. The book’s textual and social markers allowed Boyle to draw 
James’ extraordinary account away from the notorious extravagances of 
seaman’s tales and into the circles of polite science. This was a particularly 
significant accomplishment because the extremity of cold described on 
early modern Arctic voyages was especially susceptible to discredit back in 
Europe. 

But Boyle’s circles of gentlemanly learning were significantly different 
from those of contemporary HBC voyages, their would-be savants and 
explorers. Shapin notes that “[bJoth the society of seventeenth-century 
English gentlemen and that of the learned where intensely face-to-face 
societies with highly developed public spheres of interaction,”’? wherein 
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“[m]embers typically brought much shared knowledge of standing and 
reputation to interaction” and “assumed that networks of communication 
would effectively convey sentiments expressed in one public forum to 
relevant others.”’* Did a comparable, highly developed, restricted public 
sphere of interaction exist within the HBC? And how did voyagers and 
Bayside agents like Knight fare when bridging the distances connecting 
them to their metropolitan audiences and designated readers of their 
observations? 

Company agents like Knight, while their paths might have crossed with 
those of learned investors like Boyle, were governed by narrower para- 
meters of knowledge than those governing the Royal Society.”> While 
natural philosophers cultivated the gentlemanly ability “to act free of 
necessity and restraint,”*° those traveling and observing under the auspices 
of the HBC were expected to demonstrate opposite qualities: company 
loyalty, subservience of individual initiative to Company policy, secrecy. 
Theirs was more a world of intelligence than of knowledge, in this respect 
sharing more ground with early modern espionage than nineteenth-cen- 
tury exploration.” 

Above all, in addition to the clerks and governors having to swear the 
above-mentioned oaths to restrict the circulation of all HBC textual 
materials, all HBC employees on the Bay were prohibited from conducting 
“private trade.” This was the most grievous and most common concern 
preoccupying the London Committee (alongside ubiquitous offences like 
drunkenness, blasphemy, and debauchery found in other trading and 
colonial settings). Most of the HBC Arctic voyagers in Writing Arctic 
Disaster (Hearne, Knight, Kelsey, Isham), were at one time charged with 
this serious offence of private trade, which if confirmed could have led to 
their dismissal. 

Within HBC corporate culture then, the contours distinguishing pri- 
vate and public were not identical to those more familiar to us, within 
eighteenth-century sociability and the sciences.” As we explore at the end 
of this chapter and more fully in Chapter 4, the material forms of social 
authorship specific to Hudson Bay are essential to grasping this divergent 
culture of exploration and its publics. Within the Company, “private” 
retained its early modern association with the illicit long after this defini- 
tion gave way in other eighteenth-century domains to the positive notions 
of interiority and intimacy — chiefly those associated with the novelty of 
private reading.” 


“Being in a disconsolate part of the world” 


The remarkable case of another early eighteenth-century HBC figure, 
James Isham, whose abundant researches remained undisturbed within 
the Company for centuries, illustrates the importance of attending to the 
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specific institutional spaces — neither public nor private, both in London 
and in the Arctic — and the extended temporal cycles, through which early 
Arctic discoveries traveled or failed to travel. Isham was an autodidact 
naturalist and post factor in the 1730s and 1740s whose efforts at circulating 
extensive natural and ethnological knowledge are unusual within the 
HBC, and of growing recent interest among linguists, environmental 
historians, and ethnohistorians. While Isham’s efforts instantiate the global 
networks of knowledge in which the HBC was situated, they also illustrate 
the asynchronicities introduced by Arctic investigations into these 
networks. 

In 1743 Isham compiled an extensive, illustrated manuscript book of 
“Observations on Hudson’s Bay,” in part modeled on Baron Lahontan’s 
influential Nouveaux Voyages volumes of 1703, in which the latter’s “noble 
savage” Adario critiqued European hypocrisy. Isham’s “Observations” 
covered indigenous languages, spirituality, funerary practices, hunting 
methods, architecture, social and sexual relations; plants and animals; 
geography and climate. Isham had extensive and largely positive relations 
with Chipewyans and Cree (including a Cree “country wife”), evident in 
his abundant incorporation of indigenous knowledge. 

Isham’s colorful illustration of “Beaver Hunting” (Figure 3.3), for exam- 
ple, with its thirty-point explanatory key, visualizes the anatomical, ethno- 
logical, and technological knowledge of beaver as understood by the 
Company’s chief middlemen the Cree. Isham’s watercolor eschews 
Western perspectival, compositional and representational conventions, 
filling the entire field of the page and representing the Cree and the beaver 
without the kind of naturalism that even untrained English hands like 
Isham’s would presumably have attempted. Indeed it is within the realm of 
possibility that this image turns out to have been produced by one of 
Isham’s Cree companions, as was the case with the Polynesian navigator/ 
priest Tupaia’s art on the first Cook voyage.°° We can say of this evocative 
image-text that both its knowledge and its aesthetics suggest a culturally 
hybrid approach, something the HBC presumably could have capitalized 
on. But Isham’s one-hundred-and-fifty-page “Observations” do not show 
any of the tell-tale marginal reader’s marks that the post journals of that 
time bore on nearly every page (crosses, checks, brackets, underlining). 
These readers’ marks zeroed in on a limited range of practical matters, 
usually negative ones — loss of stores, damage to equipment, deaths, gifts of 
food or liquor to indigenous people (an ongoing source of contention 
between London and the Bay). Isham’s “Observations,” immersed in the 
shared world of the Cree and the fort, apparently entered the HBC’s 
London archive unread and remained that way for nearly two hundred 
years." 

Isham also collected plant specimens for the Company (shipped to 
London in 1737 and 1738) that never reached their destination, but his 
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Figure 3.3 “Beaver Hunting,” from James Isham, “Observations on Hudson’s Bay.” 


bird specimens, described in the “Observations,” did find audiences, and 
public ones at that. While in London in 1745-46, Isham had made contact 
with George Edwards, “the father of Canadian ornithology” and librarian 
to the Royal College of Physicians. Isham’s bird specimens and drawings 
became the basis for dozens of plates in the influential A Natural History of 
Uncommon Birds (1743-51) published by Edwards, a friend of Sir Hans 
Sloane.®* Edwards wrote of enjoying Isham’s “conversation” in London a 
few years later in 1749, as the latter was there as to testify before the 
parliamentary inquiry on behalf of the HBC. Via Edwards’ illustrations, 
twelve of Isham’s birds reached Uppsala to become the type specimens of 
species first named by Linnaeus in 1758, including the Great Blue Heron 
and the Whooping Crane.°* 

A type specimen (holotype) is the first individual specimen identified 
with a new species, and had Isham’s name become attached to one of 
these holotypes (or their illustrations, iconotypes), he could have joined the 
ranks of proprietary authors of northern discoveries. Because, as Lorraine 
Daston argues, “the singularity of the type specimen safeguards the per- 
manence of the name,””’ the naming of taxa after oneself would become 
by the late eighteenth century a formal means of affixing one’s name as 
simultaneously author and explorer. As I argued in “What is an Explorer?” 
the naming of particular kinds of discoveries — geographical, botanical, 
ornithological, atmospheric — in authored volumes became by the nine- 
teenth century a technology of exploration that was central to the profes- 
sionalization of the modern explorer’s identity. Proprietary authorship 
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(whether of books or in books) helped normalize the association of 
exploration and publication by the nineteenth century, and it is important 
to recognize the relative rarity of this conflation before the nineteenth 
century, when writings and other objects, like Isham’s manuscripts and 
specimens, often circulated unattached to individual authors and their 
intentions, 

Isham was part of a fledgling culture of collecting within the HBC that 
included the earliest Inuit ivory carvings acquired by Europeans. Collected 
by shipwright and autodidact naturalist Alexander Light in 1738, these 
valuable ethnological artifacts were acquired by Sir Hans Sloane, and for 
that reason have remained in the British Museum.°° Light even brought 
Sloane a live wolverine and Edwards a live turtle; like Isham, however, his 
collections and writings remained unauthored.°” The tradition continued 
in the 1770s with Isham’s successor Andrew Graham, a clerk whose bird 
specimens were valued by Thomas Pennant (author of British Zoology) and 
Johann Forster, but whose voluminous manuscript “Observations” never 
received credit and were recirculated by a colleague as though authored by 
him.®* This culture of collecting in the HBC also included, as we saw in 
Hearne’s investigations on Marble Island, British objects salvaged from 
Knight’s shipwreck (e.g., ship’s figurehead, guns, shoes), similar in nature 
to those eagerly exhibited by Franklin searchers one hundred years later, 
but which, despite Hearne’s efforts, seemed to find no value or interest 
within the HBC and have since disappeared. 

Manuscript writings and maps were the “objects of appropriation” 
that interested the Company the most; sequestration and secrecy remained 
its guiding principles when it came to controlling the flow of these 
materials. The example of Isham’s unread writings, one similar to that of 
Henry Kelsey’s, as we shall see in Chapter 4, illustrates how little corre- 
spondence there could be between what the Company considered material 
of singular value — meriting reading, viewing, circulating — and what later 
readers, scholars, and explorers would think as they constructed their 
public canons and narratives, bound in quartos, exhibited in museums, 
and circulated among diverse publics. Savants had valued Isham’s, 
Graham’s, and Light’s expertise regarding Hudson Bay flora and fauna 
when they all converged briefly in London. But Isham’s manuscript knowl- 
edge, lacking the textual and authorial markers of esteem that Thomas 
James’ published book displayed, found no Robert Boyle to translate its 
claims into a wider oral or print discursive realm. Remaining within the 
Company’s monopoly of knowledge, Isham’s initiative in textualizing 
discoveries met no evident encouragement or curiosity, only an archival 
dead end. 

Isham, Knight, and the HBC’s other early eighteenth-century Arctic 
voyagers would eventually be drawn into print, partially and posthu- 
mously. But this would happen via the juridical and corporate mechanisms 
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through which the HBC prosecuted its interests, in which individual 
agency, autonomy, or intellectual property were either insignificant or 
downright proscribed. These men appeared as individual authors only in 
the twentieth century, when the Hudson’s Bay Company, Champlain 
Society, and other organs of national heritage incorporated them into 
their new canons. 

It was not only print but conversation, that intense face-to-face inter- 
action of peers that as Shapin argues was central to the making of science’s 
polities, that Isham seemed to lack on Hudson Bay. As he wrote in the 
preface to his “Observations,” 


Being in a Disconsolate part of the world, where there is little conversation 
or Divertisement to be had, I was dubious of that too common Malady the 
Vapour’s, which is frequent the forerunner of other Distempers, therefore to 
prevent such if possible, I have in Cold Days and Long winter Nights, 
amusd. myself with the following Observations.”° 


On the one hand, Isham exhibited all the field marks of an aspiring 
Enlightenment polymath, transporting his immutable mobiles across the 
three-thousand-mile network of science, commerce, and indigenous go- 
betweens linking the most distant outpost on Hudson Bay to the elite 
circles of London politics and science. But the eccentricities of his materi- 
als’ travels (texts and specimens) — how some reached learned audiences 
like Edwards, Sloane, and Linnaeus, while others apparently reached no 
one for centuries — and the absence of polite conversation, illustrate the 
fragility and anomalies of his Arctic exploration culture. 

While I have been keen to show how Isham’s example instantiates the 
HBC’s under-examined connections to metropolitan networks and insti- 
tutions, I also want to highlight how fragile these connections could be for 
reasons specific to the Arctic and to the HBC. In the Arctic, writings and 
knowledge, like writers and ships, often moved in only one direction, 
failing to return or even to arrive. And the temporal and spatial scales are 
such that sometimes it took years, even centuries, to reach a reader. Thus 
writings in this corporate culture often failed to complete the “commu- 
nication circuits” and “relays” that overdetermine the architecture of our 
models of literary and scientific networks and their cycles of accumulation. 
The later work of institutional histories and editions, and the scholarship 
that we build upon them, can create retrospectively effects of continuity 
and coherence that Isham, in his precarious manuscript and material 
culture on Hudson Bay, would probably not have recognized. 

Conversation and publication, central to fostering eighteenth-century 
sociability and sciences, and our understanding of them today, remained 
peripheral to early HBC culture of exploration. Extraordinary writings 
like Isham’s “Observations,” or Knight’s journals as we shall see shortly, 
entered the corporate archive to disappear, not to be preserved. Ironically, 
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Isham’s “Observations” were actually filled with pages of conversations: 
hundreds of Chipewyan, Cree, and Assiniboine words in the form of 
vocabulary lists and bilingual dialogues regarding the technologies of travel 
and hunting in the Arctic.” The dialogues were not in the radical 
Enlightenment tradition of Lahontan’s Curious Dialogues with a “savage 
critic” of Europe, which Isham admired at the start of his “Observations,” 
and which Diderot would expand upon in his Supplement to the Voyage of 
Bougainville (1772).’* But Isham’s dialogues do exhibit a culture of letters 
suffused in conversation — between First Nations and English speakers, 
conducted in multiple languages, showing the strain of each language 
struggling with alien concepts, and written for London adventurers who 
stood to profit from them. Isham began at the grandest level, immediately 
syncretizing the cosmologies of these two worlds, and resisting the 
European tradition denying aboriginal languages the power of abstraction: 
“OF THE WORLD,” “OF THE ELEMENTS,” “THE STARS ec,” “OF 
THE TIME.”” In Isham’s extensive lists of Cree words, hybrid English/ 
Cree loan words, and pages of scripted bilingual dialogues, what is striking 
for Laura Murray in her survey of two centuries of vocabulary lists is the 
“unusual ethnographic richness” of Isham’s texts, through which “Isham is 
really operating in a Cree world rather than using the Cree to comment 
upon European ways.”’* 

The inability or unwillingness of London readers to engage with this 
hybrid world is a measure of the tyranny of distance (geographical and 
epistemological) between Adventurers in these radically different places. 
“Private trade” and “fraternization” continued to dominate the Company’s 
rigid understanding of the dangers of distant life on Hudson Bay; and its 
incoming manuscripts, vetted through a system of checks and disapprov- 
ing X’s, showed the HBC London readers’ preoccupations with monitor- 
ing unusual gains and expenditures. Such an economy of attention left 
innovators like Isham, with his intriguing connections to both 
Enlightenment savants and First Nations networks, awkwardly out of 
place, his profuse writings an unreadable blank space. 


Merchant kings in the middle ground? 


Back in London, exploration remained for the HBC a variant of what 
Lamb termed the “terrible infatuation” with financial speculation in the 
South Sea Company, East India Company, and the African Company, 
whose stock-jobbing “paper commerce . . . bewitched the Nation almost to 
its Ruin,”” as Defoe complained. But Defoe had supported the South Sea 
Company before the 1720 crash, even following up publication of Robinson 
Crusoe in 1719 with a proposal addressed to the South Sea Company that 
they recolonize Raleigh’s failed settlement in Guiana, located near Crusoe’s 
island.”° Interestingly, Defoe may also have written anonymously the sole 
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published reference to Knight’s 1719 voyage at the time, in the opposition 
Weekly Journal, portraying it as a quixotic voyage from the Thames to “the 
North Pole, in order to make a Discovery of a Gold Mine in Terra 
Borealis,” and including among his crew a “dry nurse,” probably to 
mock Knight’s advanced age of 79.’” Like Dampier and Rogers, who 
wrote in support of the ill-fated Darien scheme in Panama, Defoe pro- 
duced a wide range of writings (for a promiscuous range of political 
interests) that had helped fuel popular interest in the questionable public 
benefits of financial speculation. But Arctic projects remained beyond the 
pale for Defoe, who in his Atlas Maritimus & Commercialis (1728) dis- 
missed the bulk of Britain’s Arctic exploration history as “barren 
Discoveries” in “climates yielding nothing to recompense the Adventurer 
in Matters of Commerce.””* 

This was the era of “merchant kings” and “company states,” which 
“function[ed] as political authorities and communities in their own 
right” under royal charters and forms of corporate sovereignty.”” Because 
of his power within the HBC, and the Company’s eventual role in the 
European settlement and then Christianization of Hudson’s Bay (both of 
which the HBC opposed until the nineteenth century), Knight’s efforts at 
trade and discovery tend to be subsumed within this teleology of empire 
and colonization — both by Victorians, as we saw, who positioned him as 
their heroic precursor, and by postcolonial scholars who recently have 
identified Knight as the villain in an different cultural narrative. In the 
discussion to follow on Knight’s remarkable journals, it is important to 
remember however that at the turn of the eighteenth century, the HBC’s 
status as agent of empire was ambiguous to everyone concerned. Seen 
today as one of the early modern “company states” described in Philip 
Stern’s important work by that name, the HBC’s trajectory as an imperial 
power (and even less so as a modern nation-building operation) was 
unimaginable in Knight’s day.*° 

Life for the British on early eighteenth-century Hudson Bay was pre- 
carious, as Isham wrote: 


It’s a very uncertain place for the English mens Living in these parts, we 
living sometimes Like princes, and other times Like beggars, not a morsel of 
fresh provisions to put in our mouth’s by which itt may be sayd itt’s Either a 
feast or a famine.” 


All HBC agents with extended experience on the Bay struggled to con- 
vince their London Committee correspondents of these extremes of 
Bayside life, in which, as Isham suggested in his autoethnography, the 
English adapted to the “feast or famine” practice that they ascribed to 
Native people. 

While as we saw, Isham’s writings and specimens disappeared into 
archival oblivion, the Company closely monitored other aspects of 
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Isham’s intimacies with Native cultures in this distant contact zone. 
Isham was censured for his tolerance of indigenous women in the forts, 
one of whom became his “country wife,” with whom he had a child.*” 
Regarding Isham’s tenure at Fort Prince of Wales in Churchill, his 
successor complained that “the worst Brothel House in London is Not 
So Common a Stew as the men’s House in the factory.”*’ Despite the 
HBC’s strict policies against indigenous (and British) women staying in 
the forts, the practice was considered a privilege of rank by factors and 
officers, and one necessary to maintaining trading relations. Limiting or 
eliminating any disruptive sexual activities was part of London’s com- 
prehensive struggle to maintain order on all fronts. 

The fur trade forts on Hudson Bay, like York Fort where Knight was 
governor from 1714 to 1718, were situated in a “middle ground,” accord- 
ing to Richard White’s formulation of the pays den haut of French 
Canada. White’s widely redeployed spatial metaphor referred to a region 
at a specific point in time when European settlers and indigenous people 
enjoyed “a rough balance of power, mutual need or a desire for what the 
other possesses, and an inability by either side to commandeer enough 
force to compel the other to change.”** Repeatedly fought over and 
retaken from the French until 1713 (and again later in the century), the 
Hudson Bay forts remained multi-ethnic and multilingual, subject to 
ongoing negotiations among First and European nations. They relied on 
extended contact with First Nations like the Cree, and thanks to Knight’s 
efforts, increasingly the Chipewyans and eventually the Inuit, for furs, 
walrus ivory, whale oil, and knowledge. 

Recent historical anthropology and historical studies emphasize the 
uncertainty, co-presence, and mutual influence characterizing relation- 
ships between commercial and fur trade agents on the one hand, and on 
the other, indigenous knowledge and indigenous people. Economic 
historians of the HBC, specifically, have recently explored the active 
roles that indigenous consumers played in shaping the fur trade econo- 
mies (by favoring particular goods, for example); and historians of 
gender have explored the role of indigenous women in particular in 
seeking out sexual and economic alliances with fur trade men for their 
own diverse interests.*° Moving away from frameworks seeing homoge- 
nous “native culture” as fixed in place and impacted by mobile 
Europeans, an inevitably fatal impact determined by incommensurable 
differences, scholars increasingly speak of early encroaching Europeans, 
under certain circumstances, “becoming co-creators of a world in the 
making.”*” The extraordinary intervention of one Chipewyan woman 
within HBC corporate culture of exploration, as we shall see shortly, 
played a dramatic role in shaping the HBC’s approach to Arctic explora- 
tion, people, and resources. 
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Archive fever in the HBC: Knight’s journals and the Thanadelthur 
canon 


Knight’s relationships with Cree and Chipewyan (Dene)*® people, docu- 
mented in his extensive manuscript writings, have gained him a different 
historical profile, far outside the history of Northwest Passage exploration 
traced thus far through Hearne and his nineteenth-century readers, and by 
twentieth-century scholars of Arctic exploration. Knight’s post journals tell 
a fascinating story of his growing intimacy with and dependence on an 
extraordinary Dene woman, referred to in HBC records as “Slave Woman” 
(because enslaved by the Cree) and alternatively as Thanadelthur (“marten 
shake”), a Chipewyan name derived later from oral and print accounts. 
Knight’s growing obsession with the Northwest Passage and the gold he 
believed lay at its heart was fueled largely by his conversations (in part in 
the Cree language, which he knew), with First Nations people, and 
especially with Thanadelthur. What remains to be seen here is to what 
extent Knight’s imbrication in the commercial, and here, indigenous, 
networks of HBC Bayside culture, and their materialization in a rich 
vein of manuscripts, has to do with the lasting vision of the obsessed 
Arctic explorer through which Knight has been memorialized. 

To a significant extent, Knight has been eclipsed by the significant 
attention granted Thanadelthur and her extraordinary legacy in postcolo- 
nial and First Nations studies. Thanadelthur, having escaped from her 
Cree captor, arrived at Knight’s York Factory in 1714, and began to engage 
Knight in extensive conversations about Chipewyan people to the west and 
north, the “Northern Indians” with whom Knight was particularly keen to 
establish trade but who were historically and increasingly antagonized by 
the Cree. Thanadelthur was one of several indigenous go-betweens with 
whom Knight described having extensive conversations about mineral 
wealth and northern trade possibilities. Knight became particularly inter- 
ested in Thanadelthur’s descriptions of “yellow mettle,” virgin copper and 
gold that lay easily accessible on land to the far north. In 1715, Knight made 
the decision, very unusual within the HBC, to commission a voyage of 
discovery, sending HBC servant (ie., employee) William Stewart and 
Thanadelthur, the latter “chief acter and promoter,” on an extensive 
expedition across the Barren Lands to make contact with and invite her 
Dene countrymen to the Churchill River fort he intended to establish. 
Thanadelthur and Stewart were joined by dozens of Cree, together braving 
massacre, starvation, illness, and extreme hardships for as many as 1,000 
miles inland through the winter, across the same terrain that had spelled 
death in a matter of weeks two centuries later in Franklin’s first Arctic 
disaster. Their expedition culminated in an intense peace negotiation 
involving over a hundred Chipewyans, in which Thandelthur’s “perpetual 
talking” succeeded in making the warring bands “perpetuall friends.”*? 
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Thanadelthur’s role as translator, explorer and peacemaker on this 
extraordinary journey is documented both in Knight’s journals and in 
Chipewyan oral histories. It has taken on great significance both in 
twentieth-century Hudson’s Bay Company’s corporate self-image, and 
in feminist, postcolonial, and indigenous accounts of European and First 
Nations contact. The Hudson’s Bay Company capitalized on 
Thanadelthur’s role in expanding their trade and in promoting peace, 
featuring her in a commemorative historical painting commissioned in 
1953, “Ambassadress of Peace,” as well as in their historical calendars 
and series of educational comic books, Stories from the Bay. Presently 
Thanadelthur is also claimed by numerous Chipewyan communities as a 
heroine and peacemaker, who “bridged the conflict with their enemies [the 
Cree] and opened the door to new economic and political opportunities 
for her people.””° Thanadelthutr’s legacy is visible in a rich oral, visual, and 
literary culture: paintings, comic books, children’s books, regional teach- 
ing materials, historical novels, documentaries, street signs, heritage pla- 
ques, and traditional stories retold for 300 years, all part of the expanding, 
multi-ethnic “Thanadelthur canon.””" 

An instance of what Sandhya Shetty and Elizabeth Jane Bellamy term 
“postcolonialism’s archive fever,” the recuperation of Thanadelthur by 
postcolonial feminist scholars is especially interesting and follows this rise 
to prominence in indigenous, governmental and corporate iconography. 
Studies of Thanadelthur’s significance in fur trade history and in 
Chipewyan oral traditions have helped elevate Thanadelthur’s status in 
Canadian aboriginal history as comparable in complexity and significance 
to that of Pocahantas and Sacajawea in the US, as “one of the few women 
to have been accorded a place in the history of the Canadian north.””* 

In an influential feminist critique of First Nations studies, Julia 
Emberley remains skeptical of these recuperative traditions, instead seeing 
Thanadelthur as a conflicted “native informant” figure “destabilizing the 
meaning of imperial totalization” that Emberley sees as central to Knight’s 
writings.”’ Emberley follows a major line of inquiry established by Spivak 
in “The Rani of Sirmur: An Essay in Reading the Archives,” wherein 
Spivak investigated the archival traces of a king’s rani (widow), who 
according to the East India Company’s records, declared she would 
become a sai and thus set off a crisis within the EIC, which needed her 
to remain in place in order to maintain control of Sirmur. Spivak decon- 
structed any essential authenticity of subaltern presence in such colonial 
archival traces: “Caught in the cracks between the production of the 
archives and indigenous patriarchy ... there is no “real Rani” to be 
found.”’* More recent feminist scholarship on colonial Indian archives, 
by Betty Joseph and Anjali Arondekar, has similarly positioned Spivak’s 
essay as central to postcolonial feminist critiques regarding the production 
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(not preservation) of knowledge in archives, a tradition in which Foucault 
looms large.”” 

For Emberley then, the Thanadelthur we glimpse in Knight’s writings is 
the instrument of an imperial institution, against whom Knight’s writings 
practice an “epistemic violence” enforcing cultural stereotypes, and even a 
“genocidal wish fulfillment.”°° Emberley casts aside any “naive realist” 
faith in the archival presence of “Native experience in the colonial encoun- 
ter,”’’ but unfortunately relies on a caricature of Knight as this agent of 
reified “imperial totalization” that is out of time and place. Knight was a 
powerful figure in the HBC — he had personally helped negotiate the 1713 
postwar territorial settlement with France and was “the first man to bring 
actual experience of the Bay to the Committee meetings in London and to 
talk there ... as an equal.””® But his status within the Company was 
punctuated by conflicts and accusations, leading to disfavor and several 
near dismissals, and his life on the Bay was a precarious one, a prince one 
day and a beggar the next, as Isham had described. In a fuller reading, 
Knight’s journals, far from projecting a sense of “imperial totalization,” 
suggest a life riddled with paranoia, dread of starvation and violence, and 
isolation. As we shall see, the voluble terrors in Knight’s manuscripts were 
unredeemed by the Christian providentialism framing the suffering found 
in James’ highly regarded Strange and Dangerous Voyage. Neither did 
Knight’s writings offer the consolations of capitalist providentialism or 
nationalism as did his fictional projector contemporary, Robinson Crusoe. 
And their heightened emotional tone also made Knight's journals highly 
unusual within HBC corporate culture. This manifold anomalous status of 
Knight’s journals — in relation to HBC manuscript culture, and to well- 
known Arctic publications like James’ — provides the key to their value, in 
estranging our expectations of what constitutes Arctic exploration. 

In their archaeological investigation into Knight’s disappearance in 
Dead Silence, Beattie and Geiger argue that “Knight was lured by the 
recurring dream of the first explorers.” I am not persuaded that 
Knight’s manuscripts, and the distinct contours of HBC exploration 
culture, support this reading. Rather than reflecting such a transhistorical 
quest, Knight’s pursuit of the Passage emerged in the local and temporally 
specific conditions of HBC corporate culture, and within that (not uncon- 
troversially), it was grounded largely in his interactions with indigenous 
people. 

Knight’s desire to undertake his voyage to locate gold and copper mines 
was ignited by Thanadelthur and Stewart’s return with nine Chipewyans 
in 1716, after nearly a year in the tundra of the so-called Barren Lands 
(Keewatin). It is at this point that Knight’s post journal begins focusing 
on the idea of seeking the strait of Anian (i.e., the Northwest Passage) into 
the north Pacific, via a possible ice-free waterway that Thanadelthur 
described seeing (their party had probably reached Great Slave Lake, an 
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extraordinary accomplishment in such conditions). There is nothing in the 
journals before this to suggest an obsession with the Passage in particular or 
with a “recurring dream” of discovery in general. Speaking with the 
Chipewyans who had returned with Thandelthur, Knight wrote: “from 
there Discourse I begin to think there may be a Passage or Straits that parts 
America from Asia.”'°° 

Based on extensive interviews with these new visitors and several maps 
“chalked out” by them, Knight drew an intriguing composite map of 
seventeen rivers running into Hudson Bay and into the Arctic shore of 
the continent, indicating the distant location of two copper mines (perhaps 
at present-day Coppermine). Knight’s is the first known HBC map result- 
ing from inland travels (here, of First Nations) and the second known map 
ever made by an HBC agent. At this time the Company employed neither 
surveyors nor mapmakers, in London or Bayside, nor did it encourage any 
of its agents to make maps until the late eighteenth century." 

Knight’s map is oriented north/south, so that all 17 rivers appear to run 
eastward into Hudson Bay. According to European cartographic practice, 
then, this map is inaccurate, as for starters it does not show the land’s sharp 
westward bend above the Bay, when the rivers would have flowed north- 
ward to the Arctic shore.'°* But Knight’s hand-drawn map relies on a non- 
Newtonian spatiality: it is not a projection of a universally homogenous 
space as seen from an ideal vantage point, and does not conform to 
concepts of scale or accuracy. 

Knight’s map includes features central to First Nations spatiality: the 
availability and location of game, water, and wood; the boundaries 
between warring nations (Inuit and Chipewyan); the relative distances in 
space and time connecting important places. The map’s toponymy, like its 
space/time, incorporates Chipweyan knowledge, inscribing the names of 
seventeen rivers in a phonetic transcription of Chipewyan, and tracing 
those indigenous “knowledge artefacts,”"”’ the trails that were the most 
important technologies of travel in indigenous wayfinding. 

Unlike Knight, “[m]Jany eighteenth-century mapmakers preferred blank 
spaces to a relict Indian geography,” as Harley argues: they used blank 
spaces to overwrite the signs of indigenous occupancy, a form of “carto- 
graphic mastery” making possible colonial control."°* Knight’s map did 
not use this characteristic Eurocentric technology of power found in 
maps — instead, Knight attempted to translate and appropriate what he 
could understand of Chipewyan wayfinding knowledge into cartographic 
knowledge.'®’ The resulting palimpsest map (including European features 
like fort and ships)'°° is specific to the culture of encounter in Bayside 
exploration that depended openly on, and appropriated the knowledge of, 
indigenous people. 

Many more hybrid northern “Indian maps” would be commissioned, 
collected, prized, and eventually published throughout the eighteenth 
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century.’ These artifacts were presented to serve a complex range of 
purposes, of individuals and institutions, at particular points of conten- 
tion. The century’s most famous Native maps — reproduced in the state- 
authorized voyage narratives of Cook and La Pérouse (Tupaia’s map, and 
the “map drawn in the sand” at Sakhalin, respectively) have become iconic 
examples of the revelatory power of Native maps in modern studies of 
exploration and encounter. As we saw in Chapter 2, such instances of a 
“geographical gift”* given from Native to European explorer, orally and 
cartographically, would become a set piece in exploration narratives, 
increasingly codified as one of the visible signs of the natural passing of 
the former and their supplanting by the latter. 

Knight’s “seventeen rivers” map is not an earlier example of this tradi- 
tion, in that it did not circulate outside the Company and was never 
printed or published before the late twentieth century: it was the kind of 
hybrid knowledge that became tightly held commercial property, as did 
Knight’s journals."©? So closely guarded was this monopoly on knowledge 
by early modern chartered corporations, Harley argues, that not even 
parliaments could successfully situate themselves “as the disinterested 
patron of a ‘scientific’ knowledge expressed through geographical 
maps.”"'° The HBC’s successful defense of its secretive monopoly before 
the parliamentary inquiry of 1749 testifies to this corporation’s determina- 
tion to hang on to this vestigial privilege of the company state. 

In 1716, this priceless cartographic and verbal knowledge presented by 
Thanadelthur and her countrymen catalyzed Knight’s particular interest — 
independent of Company policy or priority — in seeking a Northwest 
Passage through Hudson Bay. As Williams writes regarding Knight’s 
resolve in 1716: “By now, Knight was contemplating the question that 
had obsessed navigators and geographers for centuries.”"' It is at this 
juncture also then, when Knight first emerges from York Fort to appear 
on our horizon as a bona fide “Arctic explorer,” that we should look 
carefully at the incongruities that must be overwritten to achieve such a 
convergence: of Knight’s history with that of explorers who would later 
claim him, and with the “centuries” of “obsessed navigators” before him. 

Thanadelthur and her countrymen provided the conditions of possibi- 
lity for Knight’s project. “We understand these encounters,” writes 
Nicholas Thomas of Cook’s voyages, “not by holding on to a heroic or 
anti-heroic notion that Cook always played the defining part, for better or 
for worse.”"'* “It was the native approach to these encounters” that differed 
according to each particular time and place, argues Thomas,"’ and it is 
similarly only when we no longer see Knight as hero or villain (i.e., as 
playing “the defining part” of the obsessed explorer), that we can see how 
the efforts and interests of indigenous people in that time and place helped 
define the British enterprise of Arctic discovery. 
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The York Fort journals reveal the profound impact of Thanadelthur’s 
life and death on Knight, who nursed her in his room for seven weeks 
before her death by illness: 


this Morning the Northern Slave Woman departed her Life after About 
Seven Weeks Illness . .. She was one of a Very high Spirit and of the Firmest 
Resolution that ever I see any Body in my Days and of great Courage & 
forecast, also end[ow]ed with an Extraordinary Vivacity of Apprehension, 
Readily takeing anything right as was proposd to her & Presently Gives her 
Opinion whether it would doo or not and Iam Sure the Death of her was a 
very Considerable Loss to the Company for she wintering here Allmost 2 
Years with us & going one Yeare to make the Peace and being Chief 
promoter and Acter in it w™" has causd respect to her, & Carry’d Allso a 
Great Sway among the Indians .... 

I am so concerned for her Death and for fear of the rest so Dangerously 
Ill as they bee that I am almost ready to break my heart to think how I 
be Disapointed in this Undertaking wherein I had such a fair prospect of 
business as would prove so Advantagious to the Companys Flourishing .. . ""* 


Knight saw Thandelthur as instrumental to his plans for finding the 
treasure at the heart of the Passage. But Thanadelthur also takes on a 
heroic cast from the praise Knight gives her throughout their long associa- 
tion. Knight personally distributed her belongings to her existing family 
and concluded the day’s entry: “The finest Weather wee have had any Day 
this Season but the most Melancholyst by the Loss of her.”"” 

Knight became driven to find the “Yellow Mettle” he believed 
existed along the Passage, but we should be careful to circumscribe 
the limits of his (and distinct from that, the HBC’s) larger imperial 
ambitions in the Arctic. Emberley goes the farthest in this respect, 
oversimplifying the HBC’s tenuous hold in questions of legal sover- 
eignty, monopoly, and settlement, and arguing that Knight’s ultimate 
personal goal was genocidal: 


In the guise of the devil the Slave Woman represents the power of force 
capable of achieving Knight’s imperial, genocidal wish fulfillment: the 
obliteration of “all the Northern Indians in America.”"° 


But the full quotation from Knight’s journal to which she refers reads 
otherwise: 


Wm. Stewart tells me he never See one of Such a Spirit in his Life She kept 
all the Indians in Awe as she went with and never Spared in telling them of 
their Cowardly way of Killing her Country Men .... Indeed she has a 
Divellish Spirit and I believe that if thare were but 50 of her Country 
Men of the Same Carriage and Resolution they would drive all the 
Northern Indians in America out of there Country.” 


Far from advocating the genocide of First Nations from the continent, as 
Emberley asserts, Knight praises Thanadelthur’s exceeding strength of 
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spirit as necessary to the longstanding (precontact) violent struggles 
between Chipewyans (the “Northern Indians”) and Crees, i.e., to the 
violent displacement of one First Nation by the other.”® Chipewyan/ 
Cree warfare predated European intrusion but was transformed by it, in 
part through the Cree access to guns via their extensive involvement as the 
chief middlemen in the fur trade.’ In Knight’s post journals, 
Thanadelthur is not diabolical — “devilish” could mean excessively strong, 
as for example it did in Robinson Crusoe in 1719.'*° Neither is she a passive 
instrument in Knight’s genocidal master plan, being unusually described in 
HBC records as an “Agent,” i.e., an HBC employee, one who acts as the 
“chief promoter and Acter” on Knight’s behalf, for reasons of her own 
which remain inaccessible. 

Like the fleeting glimpses of Spivak’s rani in the EIC archives, 
Thanadelthur appears in the corporate archive “only when she is 
needed.”**" Knight needs to persuade his readers, the London governors, 
not that they should pursue a genocidal manifest destiny (within which the 
fur trade would collapse), but that they faced formidable obstacles due to 
the incomprehensibility (to them) of Native political conflicts. Only by 
trusting his unique expertise in translating aboriginal local knowledge into 
metropolitan local knowledge, could they hope to expand their profits. 

Mercantile expansion (not colonization, civilization, or empire) is the 
subject of Knight’s journal, but his writing is riddled with irrational, 
despairing, and suicidal effusions. In the most nuanced discussions of 
Knight’s journals, Williams notes that while “Most Company factors 
were reluctant journal-keepers, content with sparse entries about the 
post’s daily routine... Knight treated his journal as a trusted confidant.”"** 
Knight’s post journal excerpts relating to Thanadelthur (quoted above) 
have been reproduced in Canadian, First Nations, and Hudson’s Bay 
Company contributions to the “Thanadelthur canon.” The self-referential 
passages to which I refer below remain in the archive and would have 
proved an embarrassment to the HBC at the time. They reveal a Knight 
unrecognizable from the agent of genocide, the deluded Arctic adventurer 
driven by glory or greed, or the stalwart company administrator that these 
diverse histories portray. 

Thanadelthur’s death exacerbated Knight’s despair in the hard winter of 
1716/1717, made harder without a ship-full of supplies that a fellow 
Company captain had failed to deliver in 1715. Encountering terrible 
weather, the annual supply ship turned around when almost within sight 
of York Fort, cutting them off for at least another 12 months: “none but a 
Sott or a Madman would have done it”’”’ wrote Knight of the captain who 
abandoned them: “I have Often Wondred as he did not hang or through 
himselfe Over board rather than go home with Such Shame & Dissgrace.”"** 

Expecting to trade furs, hundreds of Crees had begun to arrive at York 
Fort, and then slowly starved because the land could not support such large 
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groups and the fort had insufficient supplies to trade. On February 20, 
1717, Knight wrote of Thanadelthur’s Chipewyan friends: 


The Poor Northern Indians Lyes in a Deplorable Condition and I do not think 
as one of them will Recover they are all so badd as for my part I am so much 
concernd at it as it makes me perfectly Melancholy & ready to faint away Every 
Minute to think what a Misfortune befalls us by all these Disapointments.'” 


Surrounded by starving Indians, both the Crees and Chipewyans, whom 
he admits were encouraged to travel there by his efforts, Knight is neither 
the “sedate” nor “genocidal” ideologue of recent postcolonial critique. 
Neither does he resemble the heroic peacemaker, explorer, merchant 
king, or imperial founding father (by establishing Fort Prince of Wales at 
Churchill) portrayed in Hudson’s Bay Company writings well into the 
twenty-first century. 

Knight’s writings reveal a fragile man at the mercy of physical trials, a 
bureaucratic “miscarriage,” and a psychological deterioration specific to 
polar environments, today studied by psychologists as a range of severe 
“winter-over syndromes.”*~° Neither does his deterioration correspond to 
the “vivid blends of pain and pleasure that scorbutic nostalgia” lends 
contemporaneous South Seas writings described in Lamb’s account of 
the “romance of navigation.”’*” Knight’s mental deterioration was exactly 
the kind of “distemper” and “malady” that Isham hoped to avoid two 
decades later by compiling his Observations throughout the winter. In 
Knight’s case, textualization brought the opposite of relief, as in this entry 
from 22 February 1717: 


Last Night the Northern Indians continuous so Ill I thought they would 
have Died Last Night Especially one of them as lyes like a Dead Man he not 
takeing any thing this 48 hours which troubles me so much to think wt a 
Misfortune has been brought upon us by a Drunken a fools Miscarriage that 
I can Neither rest Night nor Day my Grief so Great I lay it so much to heart 
and it had brought me into Such Condition that I am fainting 20 times a 
Day. For their Country Men will be apt to take their Revenge upon us in 
thinking wee have made away with them... ”* 


Knight’s anxiety following Thanadelthur’s death borders on the suicidal 
and begs the question of his fitness for command: 


these troubles with what I have mett with before by the Ships Miscarriage 
has brought me so Low & Such fainting fitts that I was ready to Die Last 
Night to think what Misfortunes has befallen me.'*? 


Desperate to save the few surviving ill Chipewyans, on whose linguistic and 
traveling skills he depended, Knight took personal care of one “Slave Boy” 
(another captive of the Cree) in his own room, asserting: “I have had him 
lye in my Room by my bedside ever Since he has been ill.” Knight writes: 
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and so I had the Slave Woman [Thanadelthur] that I might take care of 
them and see all care taken as possible might be & a Man at my Door that I 
have had a horrible time of it not haveing 2 hours Rest in 24 hours for these 
10 weeks that I am Allmost spent my Self & fainting so often that I hardly 
can keep Life in me ... I cannot forbear bewailing my condition ... °° 


Constantly bemoaning his condition unlike his fellow factors, Knight does 
share with early modern exploration narrators a fixation on their own 
suffering, which, as Anthony Pagden and Mary Fuller have independently 
argued, “authenticates and ennobles the text” that an explorer “will finally 
be able to write.” But Knight’s writings were not intended to authenti- 
cate discoveries: these are the journals of an immobilized and ill adminis- 
trator, not a captain adrift in the romance of navigation, or the founder of a 
fledgling colony. 

Knight’s emotional fragility expands the range of writings we normally 
have access to relating to Arctic exploration. With Knight’s help we can see 
that the HBC’s strict bureaucratic controls of writings did more than quash 
the public circulation of knowledge or the personal expression of agents: in 
this case they also may have produced the possibility for such emotionally 
ungovernable and unproductive writing as Knight’s. Because the connec- 
tion between writing and publication, taken for granted in the metropolis a 
century later, was absent in the intimate confines of York Fort, Knight’s 
writings offer a rare glimpse of an emergent modern sense of the private as 
intimate, unseen elsewhere in the Company. 

His evocations of paranoia, the ever-present dread of starvation and 
violence — not his final failure questing for the Passage — have kept Knight’s 
journals safely sequestered in the HBC archive until the twentieth-century 
recuperation of Thanadelthur. Had this despair and terror been redeem- 
able through a providential narrative — whether capitalist, nationalist or 
Christian — perhaps these journals would have been published in the 
nineteenth or twentieth century, when the Hakluyt Society, the 
Champlain Society, and the Hudson’s Bay Company Record Society 
were busy reprinting and re-editing a large canon of exploration texts. 
This was the case with several late-seventeenth- to mid-eighteenth-century 
Arctic traders and travelers whose writings remained within the monopoly 
of knowledge until first published in the mid-twentieth century: 
Northwest Company trader Peter Pond, HBC clerk and naturalist James 
Isham, and most remarkably as we shall see, HBC trader, long-distance 
traveler, and Knight’s colleague, Henry Kelsey.'** These early eighteenth- 
century agents are now recognized in official editions as neglected heroes in 
the history of science, cartography, ethnography, and exploration. But in 
contrast with these fellow casualties of corporate secrecy, Knight produced 
writings that were hopelessly excessive, and in no way conducive to telling 
either the story of Arctic exploration or of the HBC’s version of how it 
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brought commerce, science, and eventually nationhood to the Canadian 
North. 


Too much flourish: unnatural writing on the Bay 


Given the remarkable contents of Knight’s writings, what can we say about 
their form? And what these artifactual particulars tell us about their read- 
ers? We know that, unlike Isham’s “Observations,” Knight’s journals were 
read before disappearing into the Company archives, because they bear the 
tell-tale marginal marks (lines, crosses, brackets) that the London secretary 
inscribed. We also know that Knight cared deeply that the journals be read 
and appreciated — both the content and the material forms of Knight's 
journals are crafted to attract attention. They were not perfunctory records, 
but distinctive artifacts whose forms signaled their unusual value. 

At the level of rhetoric, Knight addresses his reader directly (probably 
the secretary of the London Committee, perhaps his friend Governor 
Lake) with striking frequency. “So there is a great Deal of reason to inspect 
the Books well ... that you may better see what is wanting hereafter,” he 
urges, and again in another apostrophe: “I shall refer you to sev’ places in 
the Journall & write no more of it now.”’? “No man in the World ever 
could have taken better Methods than I have done Since I have been in the 
country” he boasted, if only someone would read: “If the Comp” would be 
pleased to give Thareselves the trouble to read my Journall over,” they 
would see “there is hardly any Man Liveing besides my Self” able to save 
their precarious northern trade.'** Living in close quarters with dozens of 
men and women, British and indigenous, and addressing directly the 
highest echelons of the London commerce, Knight nevertheless seemed 
to share Crusoe’s “grim intuition of double solitude, both on his island and 
on the page.”’” 

Moreover, Knight felt compelled to defend his extensive writings on the 
Passage, not merely his preoccupation with it: 


I have been writeing upon this Subject I not being very well, that the 
Company may be made sensible that there is a great prospect of a great 
deal of Treasure as may be had out of this Country ifa right measure should 
be taken According somebody may Say why do I write of things of such a 
Distance and give them no Account of nothing nearer .. ..°° 


As a place-bound post commander three thousand miles from London, 
Knight’s duty was to act as a reliable virtual witness of that place, not to 
allow his imagination to wander off to even greater distances. In writing as 
he did of distant mountain ranges unseen by Europeans, of lumps of virgin 
gold and copper, of a vast sea to the West on which could be seen large 
ships, Knight was traveling in the language of Thanadelthur and her fellow 
Dene, who had brought him these extraordinary vistas after their trek.'*” 
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Writing “of things of such a distance” (a distance both epistemological and 
geographical) that only the First Nations had seen, Knight was in greater 
danger of being found incomprehensible or disreputable than were early 
modern travelers recounting wonders, who could at least claim the ques- 
tionable authority of the eyewitness. 

The anomalous nature of Knight’s writings within HBC manuscript 
culture appears at the visual as well as textual level. The manuscript title 
pages for Knight’s post journals, for the years beginning 1714, 1715, and 
1716, are highly calligraphic and arresting. They are out of place within 
HBC corporate culture that valued the submission of independent initia- 
tive or private agency to company loyalty, secrecy, and the bottom line. 
The 1714 title page made a show of the clerk’s exceptional skill in ornament, 
perhaps signaling the singular qualities of Knight’s writings within 
(Figure 3.4). As these were the copies of Knight’s official journals sent 
from York Fort to London each summer, they are in the hand of the 
professional clerk, probably the warehouse keeper (accountant) Alexander 
Apthorp, who would end his days with Knight in the 1719 disaster.”* 

Birds, monkeys, dragons, dolphins, rams, and other stylized beasts 
emerge from the delicate tracery of the 1714 title page, titled “A True 
Coppy Of all the Letters &c w'" y® Journal or Diary Transactions here at 
York Fort in Hudsons Bay AMERICA.” A small, carefully drawn face peers 
out of the “page,” next to it a quill in the act of drawing a flourish. The title 
pages for 1715 and 1716 omit the grotesques but make up for it in even more 
elaborate filigree and red lettering, and an overwhelming variety of hands, 
showcasing the scribe’s exceptional skill (Figure 3.5). None of the gro- 
tesques depict plants or animals from the region of Hudson Bay, as is also 
the case with contemporary map cartouches and notarial grotesques in 
colonial archives, which typically employed hybrid exotica from all 
regions.” The creatures on Knight’s title page originate instead in the 
copybooks of writing masters that since the Renaissance onwards produced 
a rich visual vocabulary for the scribal arts. 

According to Jonathan Goldberg, rather than associating script with 
individual presence and expression, the rise of engraved writing manuals 
worked to discipline individual hands into uniformity, particularly in the 
widespread use of italic in Renaissance humanities (italic served as “the 
Universal Character over all Europe” according to writing master Edward 
Cocker, because it allowed writers “to regulate their roving fancies”).'*° In 
the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century context that concerns us here, the 
writing arts were especially significant in the making of British commercial 
society, and thus of exploration culture. Famed writing masters like George 
Bickham, Charles Snell, and George Shelley produced elaborate engraved 
copybooks, from which clerks, apprentices, and men of business could 
learn to copy different scribal hands and ornaments. Shelley was the 
renowned writing master of Christ’s Hospital, the charity school where 
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Figure 3.4 Title page, James Knight’s York Fort post journal, 1714-15. 


the “Blue Coat Boys” were trained as commercial clerks, where the HBC 
apprenticed its clerks from its inception.'*' Shelley’s influential Natural 
Writing in All the Hands, with Variety of Ornament (1709) comprised 
engraved plates showcasing a variety of elaborate hands and ornaments, 
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Figure 3.5 Title page, James Knight’s York Fort post journal, 1716-17. 
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Figure 3.6 George Shelley, Plate 12. Natural Writing in All the Hands. London: At 
the Hand and Pen in Warwick Lane, [1709]. 


illustrating commercial, religious and moral aphorisms, and templates for 
business letters and forms. These highly calligraphic plates serve as striking 
companion images to Knight’s title page, showing that Knight’s clerk at 
York Fort was a highly skilled and ambitious practitioner of both penman- 
ship and ornament. 

Shelley’s Plate 12 for example, frames an aphorism (”There is noth- 
ing more certain than death”) with the same bird grotesque that we 
also see on the 1714 title page (Figure 3.6).'** Shelley’s engraved title 
page to his folio Second Part of Natural Writing (1714) represents the 
highest contemporary ideal, in terms of variety and quality of hands, to 
which Knight’s clerk aspired. Bickham’s Universal Writing Master 
(1736) similarly fused form and content in order to foster Britain’s 
commercial arts: in the plate celebrating the humanitarian benefits of 
“Merchandize” (Figure 3.7), for example, Bickham included the same 
dragon found on Knight’s title page, along with a cartouche of the ship 
Nonsuch (perhaps alluding to the Nonsuch that made the HBC’s 
founding trading voyage in 1668). 

These guides to beautiful penmanship “moulded writers for a commer- 
cial nation” by helping to promote circumscribed, gendered, and national 
identities through the writing arts.'** Particularly significant is the dimin- 
ishing variety and flamboyance in penmanship and scribal ornament 
visible by the early eighteenth century. By this time, the English round- 
hand (or running hand) was widely identified as the sole appropriate hand 
for men of business, one which helped assure the national and gender 
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Figure 3.7 Bickham, George. “Merchandize.” The Universal Penman. London 
Printed for the Author, 1733—41. No. xx1x [1738] 3. 
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character of a commercial nation riddled with anxieties regarding excess 
luxury and effeminacy. The more practical English roundhand began to 
replace the variety of continental hands we see showcased in Shelley, 
Bickham, and on the York Fort title pages, becoming the new norm by 
which legibility and credibility were assured. Thus in Thomas Watts’ Essay 
on the Proper Method for Forming the Man of Business (1716), he urges “Men 
of Business” to practice “Plain, Strong, and Neat Writing”, because “all 
affected Flourishes, and quaint Devices of Birds and Bull-Beggars, are as 
much avoided, as Capering and Cutting in ordinary Walking.”'** Watts’ 
warnings against “Ornamental Turns of the Pen” as signs of poor business 
judgment and lack of manliness are representative of the new calligraphic 
minimalism that would now regulate the HBC culture of letters. As 
Ogborn argues, “speed, clarity, and neatness — the merchant’s agenda” 
were now the order of the day.” 

With writing increasingly seen as instrumental rather than ornamental, the 
“Owls, Apes, Monsters, and sprig’d Letters” throughout Shelley’s Natural 
Writing, as one writing master complained in 1712, were now to be discour- 
aged."*° The Company’s London Committee agreed, and promoted the use 
of roundhand and the elimination of flourishes in its documents. But as 
Harold Love has argued, despite the emphasis on scribal submission put 
forward by published writing manuals, scribal texts retained an “essential 
evasiveness and indeterminacy,” and handwriting style remained “a conscious 
mode of self-fashioning.”’*” None of these tendencies were welcome in HBC 
culture, of course, and the London Committee worked deliberately to 
eliminate them, as the following case of a rogue clerk shows. 

At the same time as Knight’s calligraphic title pages left York Fort, the 
clerk of Albany Fort, Samuel Hopkins, came under Company censure for 
his increasingly ornate penmanship. Hopkins was a Blue Coat Boy 
trained under the writing master Shelley’s tenure at Christ’s Hospital, 
and came to the Bay in 1715. The London Committee noted in 1719 that 
“we cannot but take notice how much Saml. Hopkin’s handwriting is 
alter’d for y° worse ... he affecting too much flourishing”; the following 
year the Company insisted that “you mend your Hand writing & make 
your Letters & figures Larger & plainer, leaving off so much flourishing 
for you wrote a much Better Hand when you went over first then now.”"*” 
That winter Hopkins disappeared from the fort and went to live “in the 
country” with the Cree, returning the following summer to be dismissed, 
his transgressions part of “many irregularities & debaucheries” that had 
“crept into” the fort. The London Committee’s attempts to control the 
circulation of irregularities into and out of the distant forts worked on 
multiple fronts, including the culture of letters as an important feature 
regulating civility and propriety on the Bay. 

Given the Company’s mistrust of scribal ornament, Apthorp’s embellish- 
ments, on the title pages of official documents lodged with Company 
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governors, are more than the paratextual distractions of a scribe. E.H. 
Gombrich has offered an influential speculation that the grotesques and 
flourishes ornamenting early modern manuscripts were signs of “the plea- 
sures of boredom” — an aestheticized scribal ennui resisting instrumentality 
via a flamboyant display, as perhaps is the case with the rogue clerk Samuel 
Hopkins.'*’ But as Carolyn Dean has shown in her survey of early colonial 
scribal ornament, scribal flourishes, grotesques, and paraphs are more sig- 
nificant: they signal “un-templated moments within the notarial record” that 
“render visible and present the textually invisible and largely unrepresented 
copyists.”"*° Often placed on title pages, as in Knight’s case, such flourishes 
and animal grotesques could provide the scribe with “an imagistic surrogate 
presence on the page” on which “ownership is usually claimed.”’* But the 
York Fort journals did not circulate within a culture that promoted indivi- 
dual ownership, authentic authorship, or self-fashioning. These ornate 
journals were “true coppies” authorized by the name of the post factor, 
Knight, as inscribed by the hand of his unnamed clerk, Apthorp, making the 
unexpected visual presence of the scribe within this culture even more 
striking. In this respect the calligraphic 1714 York Fort title page, melding 
words and images, illustrates the collaborative and unauthored textual 
economy within HBC culture, the subject of Chapter 4. 

The authorizing names of the Hudson’s Bay Company and Knight 
loom large, but they are entangled in the flora and fauna of AMERICA, 
the face and the quill, penned by the clerk in red ink. The clerk’s flourishes 
and paraphs also reappear throughout Knight’s journals in the ornate 
running head on each page, and the variety of hands occasionally resurfaces 
when the journal incorporates instructions or letters that feature black 
letter or italic. 

Birds and other plumed beasts were the most common seventeenth- 
century scribal grotesques, and along with the ubiquitous images of quills 
that Goldberg has analyzed in Writing Matters, worked as meta-images of 
the “materials and materiality” of writing.’* The face and the nearby quill 
in the act of inscribing evoke the special status of calligraphic writing, as a 
synthesis of word and image. Suggesting the “personhood of pictures” via 
these scribal markers, the writing materials and peering face, this ornate 
image-text desires perhaps to be addressed, not just read.’ As W.J.T. 
Mitchell says of the potential “personhood of pictures”: “They present, not 
just a surface, but a face that faces the beholder.””°* What better way to 
materialize the unique manuscript culture found on Hudson Bay, than this 
flamboyant fusion of image and text, of extraordinary distresses and 
exceptional ornament: asynchronous with the aesthetic austerity preferred 
in London headquarters, but for this same reason a testament to the rich 
possibilities found on Hudson Bay. 

Perpetually threatened with dispersal into a land experienced as barren, 
empty, and terrifying, Knight, like all of the European Arctic voyagers of 
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his time, sought strategies to remain visible, distinct, intact, and indeed 
loved, in the gentlemanly language he often employed. A case of preserving 
the self in the Arctic seas, following Lamb, and a unique case at that. 
Immobilized thousands of miles from home, obsessed with passing into an 
“unknown” land thousands of miles further northwest, Knight, struggled 
to reach an understanding across distances in time and space unprece- 
dented among metropolitan writers. “Why do I write of things of such a 
Distance,” asked Knight in his journal, aware of London’s impatience with 
the speculative forms that Arctic exploration and its writings could take. 
His disastrous quest to the North in search of gold and copper was a clear- 
eyed mercantilist venture, of a kind with the gold fever of his day. But it 
also unfolded in the eccentric outlines of his erratic prose and its elegant 
embellishments, a sign of the unruliness always creeping in. When 
Apthorp and Knight departed for London in 1718 in preparation for their 
fatal voyage, these ornate eccentricities disappeared with them. 


Conclusion: building upon disaster 


Before embarking on his final voyage, Knight had taken on the task of 
building Fort Prince of Wales on the Churchill River. Knight sent Stewart, 
Thanadelthur’s intrepid companion in the Barrens, with an advance party; 
but the grimness of their situation in this “Misserable, barren Place,”’” 
overtook Stewart, who had “been lunatick 3 or 4 times insomuch that wee 
have been forct to tie him in his bed.”**° 

The site Knight had chosen to build Fort Prince of Wales was the precise 
site of a previous Arctic disaster, that of Jens Munk in 1619, apparently the 
only suitable place to build at the river's mouth. “I never See such a 
Miserable Place in all my Life,” Knight lamented: 


there Was but one Little Place where the Danes had Wintred, w™ is upon a 
point as hardly contains So much compass of Ground as the Royall 
Exchange Stands upon.'”” 


A pitiful analog of the Royal Exchange in Cornhill (near the original HBC 
headquarters), Knight’s comparison attempted to communicate to the 
London Committee in geographic terms familiar to them. Knight’s com- 
parison of the Royal Exchange to his new wooden fort, literally built atop 
the bones of the previous century’s adventure capitalists, also allows 
through the force of analogy for a symmetrical reading: that the HBC’s 
commerce and discoveries were literally built upon the bodies of others. 
The only man at home in these two incongruous places separated by vast 
distances in space, time, and culture, Knight superimposes the two and in 
so doing offers a unique event of place. 
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In this lonely analog of the Royal Exchange, the skeletal remains of 
Munk’s disaster were still visible on the ground a hundred years later when 
Knight began building: 


the Graves & bones of the People as lyeth buried here Shows wt wee must 
trust too if wee doo not provide before Winter Setts in. although they were 
[Danes] & a hardy sort of People, hear lyes nearly 130 of them buried, & a 
great many of their Graves be Under some part of our building.’® 


No wonder the intrepid Stewart went “lunatick” here. All but three of 
Munk’s crew had died ina terrible wintering, and the survivors sailed back 
in one of the two ships, abandoning the frigate Unicorn. Munk had 
published a strikingly illustrated account of their sufferings, Navigatio 
Septentrionalis (1624), including an image of their Churchill fort, in 
which we see Munk’s men beginning their mass burials (an unillustrated 
English translation of Munk’s distresses would have been available to 
Knight since 1704).'” 

In the century separating Munk’s and Knight’s disasters, Munk’s aban- 
doned Unicorn had become an important source of wreck iron, bringing 
more Chipewyan and Inuit (who had a precontact history of hostilities) to 
the Churchill area. Knight’s journals in Churchill note their discovery of 
quantities of wreck iron and ships’ guns from the Unicorn, and his York 
Fort journals had noted many natives discussing the availability of this 
coveted iron, in an area where meteoric iron was the only naturally 
occurring source. Munk’s disaster thus made possible Knight’s dream of 
a northern trade, and his own eventual disaster in 1719, in part because it 
helped transform First Nations relations in the area, which in turn shaped 
Knight’s misadventure. 

As would be the case with the serial eighteenth-century rediscoverers of 
Knight’s own wreckage before Hearne’s sentimental intervention, the 
internal company writings devote no time to reflection or reverence 
shown to the human remains of fellow Christians. Neither do they man- 
ifest any sense that these objects were relics or that their resting places were 
sacred or deserved commemoration. Overwrought when face to face with 
the painful deaths of First Nations contemporaries, and grimly practical 
when building atop the bones of long-dead Europeans, Knight makes for 
an odd companion to the Victorians who sentimentalized him as the 
originator of their noble cause. His priorities, in caring for living First 
Nations people and building atop the remains of Christians, would have 
seemed strangely reversed to the Victorians who devoted such energy to the 
collection and preservation of Franklin’s debris. Knight disappeared a 
victim of disaster, and he saw more than his share of terrible human loss, 
but nowhere in Knight’s writings or in those of his HBC colleagues was 
there an epistemological space in which disaster, or indeed the deeds of 
heroic explorers, could acquire a reverential or redemptive function. 
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When at last Knight had been permitted to sail in 1719, it was reluc- 
tantly, as Glyn Williams has shown,"°° after much leveraging of influence 
and the unusual personal contribution of one eighth of the financing. In 
1719 the rising tide of the South Sea Bubble (and in France, of the 
Mississippi Company bubble) buoyed all such joint-stock speculation 
companies, including the HBC. At the same time, the ongoing postwar 
currency crisis created widespread anxieties surrounding Britain’s supply of 
gold and silver bullion. Caught up in the gold fever of the day, and trying 
to expand the Company’s relatively small nominal capital (£31,500 as 
compared to South Sea Company’s £10,000,000°"), HBC governor Sir 
Bibye Lake began a more modest investment scheme along similar lines to 
the South Sea Company’s. Thanks to Lake’s “fortunate ineptitude” in 
launching the scheme too late, the South Sea Bubble crash of 1720 over- 
took any possibility of financial success or collapse for the HBC."” 
Knight’s writings incorporating mental deterioration, despair, and obses- 
sion with gold, were finally at home in what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer John Aislabie, rationalizing his central role in the Bubble affair, 
later described as the “Phrenzy of the Times.”"® 

Ultimately Knight’s unfortunate ineptitude in seeking gold in the 
“phrenzy of the times” was less an obsession with a timeless Arctic quest, 
than a keen contemporary interest in resource extraction and trade, one 
pursued not by an errant projector, but a seasoned bureaucrat and 
Adventurer. His extensive conversations on Hudson Bay with 
Thanadelthur and other First Nations women and men played the largest 
role in shaping his plans for discovering precious metals. Next in signifi- 
cance came the rising tide of speculation and the gold crisis, both of which 
he would have known intimately, especially in his London trip in 1718-19, 
when he planned his voyage. Compared with the high-profile 1740s seekers 
of the Passage, with their specifically geographical interests, and their 
nineteenth-century naval followers, Knight was relatively uninterested in 
the Passage as such. Can we then still say that “Knight was lured by the 
recurring dream of the first explorers”? The problem was never one of a 
recurring dream or delusion, nor of an origin. The problem lay in the 
spatially and historically specific convergence, on Hudson Bay and in 
London, of Knight’s culture of exploration and encounter. For Knight, 
the Passage was merely that, a means to an end, with no inherent symbolic, 
personal, national, or political value. 

Victorian Arctic exploration was built around the disappearance of 
Franklin and the collection of his relics. Knight served handily as the 
noble precursor to Franklin; according to nineteenth-century accounts 
Knight had been the tragic victim of an unpatriotic commercial tradition 
that would be redeemed by the nineteenth-century commitment to naval 
science and public accountability. But Knight’s interest had been whole- 
heartedly mercantilist, his chief goal not discovery but gold. His decades in 
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the Arctic built up an intimacy with Dene and Cree people that is 
unmatched in other British Arctic voyagers; this intimacy is evidence 
neither of imperialist villainry nor forward-thinking respect for indigenous 
knowledge. Knight is not our contemporary any more than he was 
Franklin’s, and neither then should his writings be reassembled as fore- 
runners to the material and institutional forms of later British forays into 
the Arctic. 

I have argued that James Knight’s journals are unique within HBC 
corporate culture, set apart from other HBC journals in significant ways: in 
the unusual mental disarray they display; in their ornate materiality; in 
their detailed attention to the role of First Nations participants in Bayside 
life and in Company exploration efforts; and in the divergent routes 
through which these archival materials reached twenty-first-century scho- 
larly and popular audiences. It is significant that these HBC manuscripts 
became publicly visible through two distinct strains of archive fever: one 
via the history of Arctic exploration and another via the emergence of 
Thanadelthur as a leading figure in First Nations history, thanks to the 
combined efforts of postcolonial, ethnohistorical, and indigenous 
accounts. 

As we shall see in Chapter 4, the singularity of these manuscripts, and 
indeed Knight’s personal sense of isolation, emerged within a community 
of readers and writers on Hudson Bay, which included Knight’s extra- 
ordinary deputy, Henry Kelsey. Having established the culture of secrecy 
under which Knight wrote, its asynchronous relationships to metropolitan 
scientific networks, resistance to individual initiative, and its avowed 
interdependency with indigenous people, we will now turn our attention 
to the manifold inscriptive traditions available to a larger range of writers 
on the Bay. It is time to see how Knight’s singular disaster and unique 
writings, estranged from the nineteenth century’s master narratives of 
exploration publication, can take their place within a rich tradition of 
social authorship and script on Hudson Bay. 


CHAPTER 4 


The Famous Mark of Our Discovery: Social 
Authorship and Arctic Inscriptions 


James Knight’s remarkable writings were part of an unexplored culture of 
letters circulating within, and occasionally emerging from, the restricted 
corporate culture of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Post journals, corre- 
spondence, letter books, and accounts circulated from Hudson Bay to 
London each year; along with committee meeting records and officers’ logs 
(starting in 1719), they were archived in the London corporate headquarters 
from the late seventeenth century onwards. These materials travelled to 
and from the Arctic aboard the two ships sent out by the Company each 
summer from London to Hudson Bay, part of the global trading network 
that early modern merchant adventurers built in part through the circula- 
tion of such writings. 

As Miles Ogborn shows in Indian Ink: Script and Print in the Making of 
the English East India Company, the early modern global trade networks 
established by chartered companies were to a significant extent made 
possible through the circulation of such textual “instruments of exchange” 
(66). The EIC is well studied in this respect: in Empire and Information, 
C.A. Bayly detailed the complex Mughal scribal and book cultures, 
bureaucratized governments, archival traditions, and cognate cults of king- 
ship with which the EIC had to engage in developing its corporate culture. 
Building on Bayly, Ogborn provides a comprehensive account of the 
geography of inscription, scribal and print, through which the EIC 
expanded its trade and eventually its governmental sphere of influence 
from the seventeenth through the late eighteenth century. One of the 
virtues of Ogborn’s book is the deftness with which it decenters universal 
European models of script and print, and with them their temporal 
teleologies and metropolitan vantage points, by showing their entangle- 
ments with diverse Indian lettered traditions. 

Significantly differently than in the case of the EIC, however, the HBC 
culture of letters was not engaging with indigenous North American 
cultures of script, print, archives, royal letters, or bureaucracy. Earlier 
Northwest Passage seekers like Frobisher in the late sixteenth, and James 
and Fox in the early seventeenth centuries, carried royal letters addressed to 
the monarchs of Japan or Cathay, but by the time the HBC was in place its 
agents had no such diplomatic ambitions. And unlike in the case of the 
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EIC, indigenous people were almost never recipients, intermediaries, or 
producers of writings within the HBC culture of letters, though as we saw 
in Chapter 3, indigenous people and knowledge were central to the efforts 
to expand trade and geographical knowledge within Company writings 
and maps. Nor, unlike the EIC, did the HBC readily enter into printed 
exchanges in London before the 1740s. At that point, a series of Northwest 
Passage voyages arranged by Arthur Dobbs challenged the HBC’s mono- 
poly, forcing the Company’s hand and requiring that it too engage autho- 
rities in the prime medium of print, in a large-scale pamphlet war and a full 
parliamentary enquiry. Until then, landmark years like 1688 and 1713, when 
the Revolution and Peace of Utrecht, respectively, promised to benefit 
significantly the Company and its shareholders, saw the Company make 
fleeting forays into print, addressing the monarch in praise of the public 
benefits that its strengthened trade promised.’ 

The first published history of the Company itself, in John Oldmixon’s 
British Empire in America (1708), was based on access to the kinds of 
“original Papers” (governors’ instructions, post journals, ships’ logs, and 
memoirs) that as we saw in the previous chapter were closely (but not 
always successfully) regulated. Published after the Press Act had lapsed in 
1695, thus ending prepublication licensing and censorship, and before the 
Statute of Anne introduced copyright in 1710, Oldmixon’s history of 
the Company and its confidential inner workings appeared in print in 
this window of opportunity, at the height of what Adrian Johns termed the 
“piratical Enlightenment.”* Oldmixon was a Whig historian and Grub 
Street poet who would soon become embroiled in the war of words 
between Alexander Pope and Edmund Curll, helping Curll secure and 
publish Pope’s and his associates’ writings without their authorization, and 
earning him a memorable place in The Dunciad.’ Oldmixon’s inaugural 
account of Hudson Bay in The British Empire, assembled from unauthor- 
ized access to HBC documents, was an early outing in what would become 
his signature genre, the secret history.* 

Oldmixon painted a picture of a wasteland so unappealing that it 
merited placing Hudson Bay last in his imperial survey: “We thought we 
were at Liberty to place it where we pleas’d,” he argued, because “we were 
loath to let our History open with the Description of so miserable a 
Wilderness, and so wretched a Colony” (2: 382). Undercapitalized and 
overwhelmed by the ongoing war with France, the HBC attracted far less 
attention in print than the more established, larger, and more profitable 
EIC. Thus before the public challenge to its monopoly launched by Dobbs 
in the 1730s, in print and in ships, HBC corporate culture remained 
predominantly a manuscript culture, one uninterested in and often hostile 
to raising its profile or entering into the fray through publication.° 

One of the key spatially and historically specific features of the culture of 
letters within the HBC was its fragility. As scholars of long-distance 
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networks emphasize, these expansive networks were always grounded in 
the material, quotidian, and ephemeral necessities of travel and travail. As 
we recall, the suicidal nadir of Knight’s eventful four decades on the Bay 
was the terrible winter of 1716, before which the annual ships failed to 
arrive from London. Company ships were wrecked in Hudson Bay in 1714 
and 1719 (in addition to Knight’s ships searching for the Passage), and 
failed to arrive in the years 1715 and 1718, meaning that the British were cut 
off from essential supplies for survival, trade, and communication, for a 
further twelve months.’ Thus the innovative practice in histories of media 
to think through print “communication circuits” (Darnton) or correspon- 
dence “relays” (Siegert) is less helpful in our case, because the temporalities 
of Arctic travel networks (of humans, ships, letters) differ significantly from 
those assumed in these inter-metropolitan endeavors.* Letters, and the 
humans and ships bearing them, often moved in only one direction in 
the Arctic. Arctic circuits and relays, as we saw with Franklin and Ross, 
could often only be completed on temporal scales that exceeded decades, 
and often human lifetimes. 

Writings to, from, and on the Bay were always under threat of disap- 
pearing or being destroyed through the intermittent warfare with France 
that continued until 1713: through the annual ships periodically lost, to the 
writings destroyed under threat of capture, and more dramatically through 
disasters like Knight’s. Those writings that survived the annual voyage to 
and from the Bay were intended to be read by the London Committee and 
then typically placed in the Company archives. This is not to say that 
everything was read, nor were they safely enshrined in a depository and 
accessed later through the carefully spelled-out access policies that, as we 
saw, were in place from the Company’s origin. Writings could enter the 
HBC archive never to reappear or be read within the writer’s lifetime, 
sometimes for much longer than that, mirroring the broken circuits of the 
HBC’s lost ships and men. Archival disappearances of exploration writings 
had mundane causes, vanishing due to the apathy or disorganization of 
London administrators (as seems the case with Isham, perhaps with 
Knight), but occasionally through what appears to be active sequestration 
or suppression (as was the case for Kelsey, and earlier voyagers like Thomas 
Button) by administrators or later editors. 


The Kelsey affair 


Keeping in mind this fragility and volatility of circulating writings within 
the HBC, I turn now to the most interesting case of disappearing writings 
in the Hudson’s Bay Company history, that of Henry Kelsey. James 
Knight’s remarkable writings that I examined in Chapter 3 did not emerge 
alone on Hudson Bay. Having considered Knight’s journals diachroni- 
cally, as features within later histories of interlinked Arctic disasters and 
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postcolonial recuperation, we will now resituate them synchronically, to 
better understand the larger range of inscriptions at play in Hudson Bay 
exploration efforts. 

The later years of Knight’s long tenure on the Bay overlapped with that 
of a younger man named Henry Kelsey, who has the distinction of being 
the first European known to have seen the great prairies and the buffalo, 
and to compose an Anglophone poem in Canada. Employed initially as 
clerk, in 1690 Kelsey joined a group of Assiniboine (Stone) Indians and for 
nearly three years traveled with them westward into the great prairies 
searching for trading partners among the plains Naywatame, a journey 
predating Hearne’s legendary trek into the Barrens by nearly a century. He 
returned fluent in the language of his companions, with a Native wife, 
ready to write down an account of his extraordinary time among the 
Assiniboine, their customs, encounters with Naywatame and other First 
Nations, and details of the flora, fauna, lands and routes he saw.” 

Until the rediscovery of his lost manuscripts in the twentieth century, 
Kelsey’s legendary trek was regarded as a fabrication of the embattled 
Hudson’s Bay Company, according to its critics. Kelsey’s journal of the 
1691-92 portion of his inland voyage was, however, published posthu- 
mously in 1749 as evidence in a Report of the parliamentary committee 
“appointed to enquire into the state and condition of the countries 
adjoining to Hudson’s Bay.”"° The inquiry was in response to Dobbs’ 
petition that the HBC’s monopoly on searching for the Passage be 
opened up to more adventurous adventurers like himself. Along with 
voluminous internal HBC correspondence, Kelsey’s journal was pub- 
lished reluctantly as legal evidence to demonstrate that the Company was 
living up to its charter and deserved to maintain its unpopular monopoly. 
For example, they also printed letters from governors urging that they 
send out servants “to go upon Discoveries,” and specifically describing 
Kelsey’s remit “to search diligently for Mines, Minerals or Drugs of what 
kind soever, and to bring samples of them down with him.”” The 
heterogeneous writings submitted to the parliamentary inquiry included 
a printed defence, The Case of the Hudson’s Bay Company, which was a 
pamphlet written by the Company solicitor and provided to every 
member of parliament. The HBC opted to call no verbal witnesses in 
its defence, to avoid “any possible breach of security by its own servants 
before inquisitive MPs.”** 

Kelsey’s prose journal of his 1691-92 journey to the prairies was pub- 
lished by the HBC in a confusing fashion in the Parliamentary Report, in 
two different versions, one after the other, with numerous variants in titles, 
dates, and wording. But the manuscript versions of Kelsey’s journal van- 
ished in or from the HBC archive, only reappearing again in 1926 in an 
extraordinary place — in Arthur Dobbs’ family collection of papers. Only 
then could scholars confirm that the HBC had been in possession of a 
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genuine journal of Kelsey’s inland voyage, but they could also see that the 
1749 printed versions differ from the manuscript recovered in 1926. 
Kelsey’s is an early eighteenth-century manuscript written in a scribal 
hand, sometimes assumed to be Kelsey’s own, but that remains unclear. 
What is both clear and significant in the Kelsey affair, is that print and 
publication were largely irrelevant to the Hudson’s Bay culture of explora- 
tion until this controversy. 

Rather than conferring confidence in the Company’s trustworthiness 
through the public circulation of knowledge, thus confirming its public 
value as an instrument of exploration, Kelsey’s printed duplicate journals 
of 1749 proliferated doubt and mistrust, a testament to the material 
unreliability of early modern printed texts that Adrian Johns has high- 
lighted in The Nature of the Book. Kelsey’s published journals were either 
regarded as inauthentic by the Company’s critics (Robson) or were pub- 
licly ignored as inconsequential (by Dobbs, who may have known of their 
manuscript existence and suppressed them).'’ They were subsumed within 
the voluminous Company papers (disclosing details regarding their inves- 
tors, outputs, expenses, procedures, ships, and failed attempts to find the 
Passage) aired to public scrutiny for the first time in the Company’s 
history. As multiple witnesses against the reliability of the Company’s 
word, and specifically of its word in print, Kelsey’s published journals 
proliferated confusion and undermined his reputation as voyager and 
trustworthy observer even as it placed his name for the first time in the 
public world of print. 

Print was a secondary and in many ways alien medium for the HBC, 
which had only entered the fray because of the competing voyages in the 
1730s and 1740s instigated by Dobbs in search of the Passage, leading to 
the acrimonious exchange of publications in the 1740s, the direct cata- 
lyst for the parliamentary inquiry. It was also in the 1749 parliamentary 
Report that we also see for the first time Knight’s instructions printed — 
“to find out the Streight of Anian, in order to discover Gold, and other 
valuable Commodities, to the Northward” (Report 258) — and the 
grand mystery of his fate prosaically summed up — “never returned” 
(ibid. 249). 

Of course print had its uses: from the few royal addresses and general 
meeting announcements, and its listings of stock prices that the Company 
printed for a general public, to its use of print to reach carefully restricted 
polities: the Dictionary of the Hudson’s-Bay Indian Language that Kelsey 
compiled on the Bay and the Company printed for its internal use in 1710, 
and its public defence in The Case of the Hudson’s Bay Company, which it 
circulated to MPs during the 1749 crisis. The London Committee printed 
the Dictionary and sent it back to Kelsey on Hudson’s Bay to use in 
teaching the men and boys to read English (“Literature”) and speak the 
“Indian language” (of the Home Indians, the Cree): 
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You doe well to Educate the men in Literature but especially in the 
Language that in time wee may send them to travell if wee se it 
Convenient ... We have sent you your dixionary Printed that you may 
the better Instruct the young Ladds with you, in ye Indian language."* 


The “young Ladds” were apprentices from Christ’s Hospital, the famous 
“Blue Coat Boys” trained in writing and arithmetic, two of whom joined 
the HBC each year beginning in 1680 and traveled to the Bay as clerks. 
Robson had written in his anti-HBC Account that the Company had 
“suppressed” Kelsey’s dictionary, but in fact we know now that they had 
printed and circulated it — but within the very limited readership of the 
HBC, and specifically for Bayside servants. 

Entering into print, and then as a separate matter into public circula- 
tion, remained of secondary interest at best for the HBC until the late 
eighteenth century. In large part this was due to the unique value its 
corporate culture placed on secrecy: “Secrecy was a mania,” and “jealousy 
of intruders was a passion,” one that made the HBC “guilty of suppressing 
the achievements of outstanding servants” like Kelsey, Knight, and 
others. Print, publication, and the resistance to both, are important to 
understanding the HBC’s culture of exploration, but if] am correct that we 
should think of the latter as primarily a manuscript culture, then we need 
to go beyond delineating the dearth of publications, and the suppression of 
authors and would-be explorers, as these are features we expect to find in 
retrospect from our post-nineteenth-century perspective. We should 
instead devote more time to examining how Arctic exploration was con- 
figured within this unique corporate culture, through what material cir- 
cuits of textual production, readerships, and archiving; according to which 
temporal scales. Such a genealogy would avoid the tendency to delineate 
lines of priority deriving from a singular origin and leading to progressive 
discoveries. Such lines of priority distort how voyages may have generated 
artifacts (writings, books, maps, and deposited objects) with heterogeneous 
destinies and audiences, artifacts that may be best compared according to 
their geography (the Arctic, the Northwest Passage). 

The first two times Kelsey’s writings entered into print — in the 1710 
Dictionary and in the 1749 Parliamentary Report — it was not as works by an 
intentional author. In this respect Kelsey was within the norm, not the 
exception: of HBC servants, and of contemporary (and earlier) voyagers. 
Knight and Isham, as we saw in Chapter 3, also wrote extraordinary accounts 
of the business they conducted with First Nations people. But they wrote 
outside, or rather alongside, the new culture of individual proprietary 
authorship emerging in the eighteenth century following the lapse of the 
Licensing regime in 1695 and the introduction of authorial copyright in 1710. 
Here the HBC was out of temporal step with the older EIC; as Ogborn has 
shown, the EIC had also entered the fray of publication in response to a 
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series of disputes regarding its trade, but this had been at the start of the 
seventeenth century, in keeping with the growing dominance of print as the 
medium in which public and political opinion could be shaped."° The HBC 
was a latecomer as a chartered corporation in 1670, and one that struggled to 
maintain its footprint on the land against constant French military incur- 
sions until 1713, and was able to pay its first dividend to shareholders only in 
1718, nearly fifty years after its foundation. The resulting geography of 
writing specific to its circumstances meant that the Company resisted both 
the oral spheres of parliamentary debate and scientific exchange, and the 
print domain of public opinion, with singular tenacity. 

By looking at the full range of Kelsey’s Bayside manuscripts recovered in 
1926, we can better appreciate the specific features of exploration culture in 
his time, on the Bay and in the metropolis. When Kelsey’s manuscripts 
came to light in the Dobbs family private papers in Castle Dobbs, 
Northern Ireland, they were written in a 128-page blank book beginning 
“Henry Kelsey his Book being y* Gift of James Hubbud in the year of our 
Lord 1693.” The book contained a heterogeneous set of writings, including 
the 1691 journal printed in 1749, several other inland journals, accounts of 
his sea voyages from London, a memorandum summarizing his life in 
HBC service, an ethnography of Assiniboine “beliefs and superstitions,” 
and an account of a miserable voyage north to Churchill River. Most 
intriguing, and the subject of intense modern scrutiny, was a verse account 
introducing his 1691 journal of the voyage to the prairies, given pride of 
place at the start of the manuscript book. 

“Henry Kelsey his Book” has attracted recent scholarly attention from 
historians and literary scholars, with particular attention focused on the 
significance of the opening verse, and on the question regarding to what 
extent Kelsey had publication and “literary ambitions,” a pioneer of pub- 
lication efforts within the Company. Kelsey’s verse began with a bold 
address to a Reader: 


Now Reader Read for I am well assur’d 

Thou dost not know the hardships I endur’d 
In this same desert where Ever it I have been 
Nor wilt thou me believe without yt I have seen 


The Emynent Dangers that did often me attend 

But still I lived in hopes that once it would amend 

And makes me free from hunger & from Cold 

Likewise many other things which I cannot here 
unfold 

For many times I have often been oppresst 

With fears & Cares that I could not take my rest 

Because I was alone & no friend could find 

And once that in my travels I was left behind 

Which struck fear & terror into me 
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But still I was resolved this same Country for to 
7 


see 
Apparently dedicated to a friend named James Hubbud,” but perhaps 
directed toward an external “Reader” (a direction proscribed within the 
Company), Kelsey’s heterogeneous manuscript book and verse prologue 
depart from the typical format of official Hudson Bay post-journals, and 
like Knight’s journals set off on a singular course ending in the uneasy rest 
of archival obscurity. 

Canadian historians have taken up Kelsey’s verse as a seminal text in 
Canadian national history, and literary scholars have offered nuanced 
readings of Kelsey’s verse, its confessional self-awareness, its singularity 
within HBC writing practices, and correspondences with literary verse. 
Drawing Kelsey’s verse into conversation with canonical early modern 
verse, for example, David Bentley focused on “Kelsey’s consciousness of 
the singularity of his experience,” his “insistent, almost obsessive, repeti- 
tion of ‘I,’ ‘me,’ and ‘my’ (15), and his choices in meter and diction, which 
together distinguish his account from the expected mercantilist survey: 
Kelsey writes “eloquently and memorably about a pathfinding expedition 
that he well knew ... constituted his major claim to enduring fame.”"” 
Bruce Greenfield has situated Kelsey’s verse journal within HBC transat- 
lantic networks of commerce and science, concluding that Kelsey had 
“public” and “literary” ambitions for his writings: 


Regardless of who, if anyone, beyond the group of Kelsey’s HBC “masters” 
read his accounts, his rhetorical gestures toward grand acts of discovery, his 
writing in verse, and his inclusion of an ethnography all indicate Kelsey’s 
awareness of more public forms of reportage.~° 


In contrast, other scholars have unhelpfully described Kelsey’s ninety-line 
poem as “amateurish doggerel” intended for his “private” use.” In the 
1690s, however, the category of “amateur” poet was a meaningless one, and 
poetry still circulated widely (that is, publicly and socially) in manuscript 
form. 

Kelsey’s writings are evidence of how authorship at the turn of the 
eighteenth century included manuscript alongside print as social modes 
of address, as Margaret Ezell has argued: 


manuscript circulation was not confined to ‘aristocrats’ and courtiers, 
although obviously practiced by them, and it was not identified as being 
primarily female activity, either, even at the end of the seventeenth century 
after the increased availability of cheap print and publishers.** 


Ezell documents how “male authors participated with enthusiasm in the 
creation of social texts for their circles of family and friends.” That Kelsey 
titled his compilation “Henry Kelsey his Book” likewise is in keeping with 
manuscript culture and its modes of social authorship, because “book” 
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retained manifold meanings despite its later near-equivalence with print.” 
Within the manuscript culture that continued to flourish at the turn of the 
eighteenth century, a book could be either a printed book or a manuscript 
book, the latter including commonplace books, blank or table books, 
miscellanies, and other forms of compilations that could include the 
works of single or multiple individuals. It is with such a broad continuum 
of contemporary manuscript culture and forms in mind that we need to 
read the circulation of manuscripts by voyagers in this distinctive (hier- 
archical, non-familial, virtually all-male, remote) institutional circle. 

Like other contemporaneous intermediary spaces traversing public and 
private domains (the salon, the coterie, the society of virtuosi), HBC 
corporate culture was a “restricted public” domain, but one subjecting 
writers to additional, formalized restrictions.” As Mathew Day also 
argues, “commercial requirements need to be added to our understand- 
ing of the motivations behind the censorship of early modern print 
culture, and long-distance trading companies need to be aligned with 
the government in their desire to suppress texts,” in particular the 
“literature of travel.”*° Kelsey’s verse prologue to his manuscript book 
(whether or not the book is in his own hand remains unclear), surely 
attempted to attract readers within and possibly outside this restricted 
domain. To argue further, that he intended to author and publish the 
book, and specifically a “literary” book because of the verse, would 
require us to consider how published books of exploration sponsored 
by the HBC and other chartered companies at that time were licensed 
(before 1695), printed, published and authored, which no scholarship on 
Kelsey has yet done. In other words, we would need to consider compar- 
able material books — not dematerialized texts, narratives, or genres. And 
we would need to historicize and spatialize the relationship of authorship 
to the changing regulations governing licensing, printing, censoring, 
publishing, and (eventually in 1710) copyright. Furthermore, we should 
relate these general mechanisms to the HBC’s additional in-house codes 
regulating manuscript writing, the restriction of readership, print, and 
publication within the Company. 

It remains unclear whether Kelsey himself kept these manuscript 
copies surreptitiously, whether enemies of the Company during the 
Dobbs controversy deliberately removed the papers from the archive to 
undermine the Company’s claim to a history of exploration attempts, or 
whether their disappearance was the result of benign bureaucratic error. 
But because of the manuscript’s proscribed trajectory (ending in Castle 
Dobbs), we already know that Kelsey’s writings left the confines of the 
HBC archive and its regulated readership when this was expressly for- 
bidden — they just didn’t do this in print. And one of the journals had 
reached a general readership in print in the 1749 parliamentary report. 
The question of whether Kelsey’s writings, in print or in the proscribed 
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manuscript circulation, circulated as a result of the writer’s intention is of 
less importance than understanding how these writings were part of a 
corporate culture of letters that privileged neither print, publication, nor 
proprietary authorship. 


Incommensurate artifacts: the voyages of James and Foxe 


Kelsey’s verse prologue is a “unique artifact within the HBC archive,” as 
Greenfield argues in his important reassessment.*’ But thus far discussions 
of “Henry Kelsey his Book” have compared this unique artifact with 
incommensurate artifacts, i.e, verbal “texts”, such as Jonson’s verse epistles, 
Shakespeare’s plays, narratives in Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations, or other 
accounts of chartered-corporation sponsored travel, e.g., Robert Knox’s 
Historical Relation of the Island Ceylon (1681). That is, the ground of 
comparison has been “content,” “tropes,” “genre,” “rhetoric” — what 
Jerome McGann describes as “the formal or linguistic features of poems 
or other imaginative fictions,” in contrast to an analysis of how these texts 
are embodied in specific material or bibliographical forms (their “textual 
condition” in McGann’s foundational critique).”* Setting aside textual 
content — a narrative of a discrete voyage, the collection of ethnographic 
“data” — the manuscript writings of “Henry Kelsey his Book” and a book 
like Knox’s Historical Relation (a sustained point of comparison in 
Greenfield’s account) occupy incommensurate material, social and episte- 
mic spaces that merit distinguishing. 

Knox’s book was printed in folio by the printer to the Royal Society, and 
illustrated with plates and a hand-colored map; it contained a Preface by 
the Royal Society’s Robert Hooke, and an opening address confirming the 
EIC’s authorization, in which the Secretary affirmed that “We Esteem 
Captain Knox a Man of Truth and Integrity, and that his Relations and 
Accounts of the Island of Ceylon (which some of us have lately Perused in 
Manuscripts) are worthy of Credit, and therefore encouraged him to make 
the same Publick.” Without such institutional markers of esteem and 
credit, published books of voyages sponsored by chartered companies in 
the late seventeenth century simply could not come into being. 

Thus, to recall from Chapter 3 how the Royal Society’s Robert Boyle had 
turned to another of Kelsey’s possible textual companions, Thomas James’ 
Strange and Dangerous Voyage, as a “virtual witness” to the extreme Hudson 
Bay climate, Boyle did so by considering how the book as object (not its 
rhetoric, narrative, or information) was situated institutionally and mate- 
rially, in relationship to the university, the king, the Royal Society, and the 
Bristol “Society of Merchant Venturers” who sponsored the voyage. James, 
a barrister and member of the Middle Temple, had opened his book with 
an address from a fellow Templar introducing him as such, and a dedica- 
tion to King Charles (who had “commanded” him to publish), and had 
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included a diverse assemblage of knowledge (magnetic variations, instru- 
ment list, journey log, a map, a portrait, two poems, and reflections on 
Longitude and on the Northwest Passage identified as the work of other 
learned authors). For both Knox and James, it is best to consider these 
prefaces, imprimaturs, addresses, and other heterogeneous materials, not as 
liminal “paratexts””? to be separated from informational content or travel 
narrative. Rather, as textual scholars have long argued, these materials are 
integral components without which such books would not function as 
social instruments of aesthetic or knowledge production, i.e., as books. 

Knowing that James’ Strange and Dangerous Voyage also included verse 
does place Kelsey’s verse prologue to his extraordinary journey in a longer 
tradition of early modern exploration accounts, so that even in this respect, 
the apparent anomaly of poetry in exploration writings is not actually a 
unique generic feature of Kelsey’s book. In fact, the earliest accounts of 
Frobisher’s voyages also originally included verse (edited out in Hakluyt’s 
editions) and had also entered into print through a publicly-aired series of 
transactions independent of the authors’ or the voyage commander’s 
intentions. As we shall see in Chapter 5, the material texts of Elizabethan 
accounts of Northwest Passage voyages resemble very little what came after 
them, though they became part of an invented tradition of particular 
fascination for the Victorian exploration industry. 

As unique artifacts, both the Strange and Dangerous Voyage and “Henry 
Kelsey his Book” share an interest in using verse (and specifically heroic 
couplets) to give voice to the suffering and terror they encountered, whose 
intensity remained immeasurable through the other registers in which they 
wrote. Acknowledging the risk of seeming “ridiculous,” James began his 
first “ragged and teared Rimes”: 


“Ou, my poore soule, why doest thou grieue to see 
So many Deaths muster to murther mee??° 


A devout Christian and gentleman, James included his highly polished 
verse to devote the losses and failures of his voyage to a higher Christian 
purpose, and to move “the tender-hearted” to “compassion.” On 
Charlton Island, the scene of their terrible wintering and providential 
deliverance, James buried the men who died under his command ("I will 
not cease,/ In heart to pray, their bones may rest in peace”), and in his 
book described affixing a narrative letter to a wooden cross, commemor- 
ating their human losses as the ironic measure of their accomplishments: 
“and here they Lye,/ A famous marke of our Discovery.”*’ He carefully 
transcribed the deposited manuscript letter and reproduced it at the end 
of his Strange and Dangerous Voyage, a component usually omitted in 
subsequent editions. 

A gentleman who took pride in personally commissioning and 
using the most innovative instruments of his day, James made sure 
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that none of the crew he hired shared in this navigational knowledge, 
nor had any previous experience in the Arctic seas, “keeping thus the 
power in my owne hands, I had all the men to acknowledge 
immediate dependence upon my selfe alone, both for direction ... 
as all other things whatsoeuer.”** James was also careful to subsume 
this exclusive learning to his Christian civility, as his poetry showed. 
Having boasted of having compasses, quadrants, staffs, and other 
instruments custom made for his exclusive use, James did produce 
some of the earliest calculations of magnetic variation. But in 
his verse James subordinated the power of instruments to that 


of faith: 


We haue with confidence relyde vpon 

A rustie Wyre, toucht with a little Stone, 
Incompast round with paper, and alasse, 

To house it harmelesse, nothing but a glasse; 
And thought to shun a thousand dangers, by 
The blind direction of this senseless flye . . .” 


A beautiful evocation of the vulnerability and fragility of human bodies 
and their worldly achievements, the verse worked at cross purposes with 
the Instruments List, the Preface and the tables of observations, under- 
mining the value of these highly prized artifacts. In the face of disaster they 
would be merely rusty wires, a small stone, a slip of paper, “nothing but a 
glasse” — the stuff of the Franklin relics. 

James’ verse faced the deaths of comrades by turning his soul’s atten- 
tion to spiritual and not merely celestial observation: “Now thou must 
Steere by faith; a better guide.”’* Compasses were cultural artifacts as 
much as navigational ones, instruments indicating status and prestige 
that James foregrounded in multiple ways (in his lists, prose, and tables), 
while carefully also delimiting their power with impeccable Christian 
humility. No wonder then that the observations of this Christian savant, 
Templar, and gentleman were held up by Boyle as exemplary in their 
value to science, despite the utter failure of his voyage in terms of 
geographical discovery. 

The Strange and Dangerous Voyage and its author were well situated 
materially and institutionally in order to enjoy the most influence 
over British perceptions of Hudson’s Bay for nearly two hundred 
years.” Reprinted and excerpted in influential eighteenth-century 
folio collections like John Harris’ Navigantium atque Itinerantum 
Bibliotheca (1705) and Anshawn and J. Churchill’s Collection of Voyages 
(1704-32), James’ Voyage “appeared in abstract or abridged form in 
eighteen different sources from 1705 to 1870.”°° Coleridge was among 
the most famous admirers of James’ “ragged and teared Rimes,” his 
“Rime of the Ancyent Marinere” famously evoking James’ account.’” 
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James’ Voyage increasingly appeared in these later editions and collec- 
tions simply as a travel narrative, shorn of its verse, as well as of the map, 
instrument list, prefatory addresses, transcriptions of deposited inscrip- 
tions, and observations on magnetic variation and geography. As Cohen 
argues in The Novel and the Sea, it would be the “remarkable occurrence” 
excerpted from the daily log that “would become a prominent feature of 
maritime narratives, useful for mariners and enjoyed by those who read 
overseas voyage literature for entertainment.”** It is this disciplinary 
process of compression and genre formation — removing one part of a 
heterogeneous exploration book and representing it as travel writing, 
fiction, or a remarkable narrative to be collected and abridged — that has 
obscured the predisciplinary richness of exploration materials. 

Kelsey’s verse journal may have represented an attempt to associate his 
writings of life on the Bay with those of the most influential and highly 
regarded gentleman adventurer sixty years earlier. But the great disparities 
dividing Kelsey and James — regarding their writings as material artifacts, 
their class, and their relative social and institutional autonomy — leaves a 
gulf between these men that perhaps only genre can traverse. Kelsey 
traveled with First Nations people, speaking their language and marrying 
among them; he carried no compass, making the geographic claims of his 
journey impossible to authenticate in London. Beginning as a humble 
apprentice clerk, like Knight Kelsey described himself in his will as “gentle- 
man,’ that newly aspirational “social personality” that so concerned 
critics of commercial society in the wake of the late seventeenth-century 
Financial Revolution.*° But his institutional culture and its resistance to 
individual agency, and the material dimensions of his writings and of his 
voyages, situated Kelsey in a different exploration culture than the men in 
other chartered corporations, whether contemporaries like Knox or pre- 
decessors like James. Lacking the propriety that was thought to accompany 
property (whether landed or mobile), Kelsey did not inhabit a world in 
which authorship was an option for him, or indeed for the vast majority of 
servants voyaging on the HBC’s behalf. 


Marks of discovery: writing in metal and wood 


Given that print, printed books, and publication were socially and geo- 
graphically distant possibilities for Kelsey and Knight in the manuscript 
culture that I have described thus far, there remains a different category of 
inscription that should be brought into the picture — inscriptions in stone, 
wood, and metal. Here Kelsey’s manuscript verse and James’ published 
verse do enjoy a propinquity, one invisible when we focus on questions of 
genre or of publication, but perceivable through the category of site- 
specific inscription. 
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In his Strange and Dangerous Voyage, James had described his men’s 
graves with bitter irony as “a famous mark of our Discovery.” At their 
hilltop gravesite James wrote how on midsummer day he spoke aloud his 
verse, kissed their graves, and affixed to a large wooden cross a narrative 
letter of their voyage sealed in lead, and with it a cluster of visual and 
metallic materials: the king and queen’s portraits “drawne to the Life” and 
sealed in lead, an inscription of the king’s full title in lead, the king’s arms 
and the city of Bristol’s arms cut in lead, a shilling, and a sixpence (83). 
Through this orgy of composite inscriptions, images, and performative 
utterance, James noted “formally by this ceremony taking possession of 
these Territories, to his Maiesties vse” (84). 

The armorial inscriptions in lead were part of the phenomenal rise in 
circulation of lead tokens (farthings) in the early seventeenth century. Bristol 
was the epicenter of this mania for lead tokens struck by private merchants 
and projectors, and it is telling that James, sailing on behalf of the Bristol 
Society of Merchant Venturers, chooses unauthorized lead coins to extend 
Bristol’s private trade into the Arctic at the same time as he claims the land 
for the king. The coins with their armorial inscriptions suggest a monu- 
mental longevity that fragile paper lacks. This may be true of the silver 
shilling, but not of the more numerous lead tokens. Unregulated lead coins 
were widely considered as worthless in James’ day, and lead in particular is a 
highly perishable metal: lead coins “are the helots of the numismatic world,” 
concludes one coin historian, and “their very baseness hurried on the 
measures taken to replace them.”** James’ metallic tokens of possession are 
thus an amalgam of precious and base, ephemerality and longevity. Together 
with the manuscript narrative encased in lead, they put on display on 
Hudson Bay all of England’s metallic, scribal, armorial, pictorial, and 
poetical arts.*? Including a copy of his deposited letter, a description of the 
metallic inscription, and his own “true portrait” as a map cartouche in his 
beautifully made book, James produced two linked multimedia public 
monuments to his otherwise negligible achievements — one on Hudson 
Bay and one in London. The latter depended on and remediated the former. 
James’ lasting accomplishment was that he “transformed a failure of explora- 
tion into a literary saccess,”** but this success in print was made possible by 
the intermediation of print with the “famous mark of our Discovery,” the 
graves with their metallic and paper inscriptions left on Charlton Island. As 
Robert Pogue Harrison argues, “the surest way to take possession of a place 
and to secure it as one’s own is to bury one’s dead in it.”*” As we saw in the 
chapters on Franklin and Knight, such remains of early Arctic disasters have 
continued to draw more voyagers, monuments, and structures, far into the 
future, a connection made possible by the interconnections of the texted past 
with these sites and objects. 

James’ voyage had coincided closely with the competing voyage of Luke 
Foxe to the same region of Hudson Bay, also searching for the Passage and 
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sponsored by merchants and the king. Their rivalry was a bitter one, in the 
Arctic and in print. An experienced mariner, Foxe avoided the miserable 
deaths that James allowed (via his decision to overwinter) and then textua- 
lized, and he made it much farther north. But Foxe’s odd book never found 
the prestigious audience that assured James’ success. Writing of their brief 
meeting on Hudson Bay in 1631 in his curiously titled account, North-West 
Fox, or, Fox from the North-West Passage (1635), Foxe did not disguise his 
contempt for James’ pretensions and undeserved command: 


The Gentleman could discourse of Arte (as obseruations, calculations, and 
the like), and [he] shewed me many Instruments, so that I did perceiue him 
to bee a practitioner in the Mathematicks; but when I found that hee was no 
Sea-man, I did blame those very much who had councelled him to make 
choyce of that shippe.*® 


James’ possession of theoretical knowledge (“Mathematicks”) and bespoke 
instruments, which would signal his trustworthiness to Boyle, instead 
signaled to the experienced mariner Foxe his rival’s unworthiness as 
mariner, a shortcoming Foxe pointed out with ungentlemanly directness 
(even more bluntly in the manuscript of Foxe’s account).*” 

Desiring to redirect the course of Arctic discovery away from the splash 
that James made upon his return to London, Foxe resuscitated the sup- 
pressed voyage of Thomas Button in search of the Northwest Passage in 
1612, in an effort to direct readers as much to the past of Arctic exploration 
as to its present. Hot on the heels of Hudson’s disappearance the previous 
year, Button’s 1612 voyage was sponsored by the “Company of the 
Merchants Discoverers of the North-West Passage.” It never saw print, 
as all of his manuscript writings and maps seem to have been suppressed, 
and remain untraceable today.** But Foxe located the artifacts and inscrip- 
tions of Button’s expedition in northern Hudson Bay, providing the first 
published evidence that the voyage had taken place and that its records had 
disappeared. Foxe found an inscribed cross and artifacts left by Button, re- 
erected these on a new cross, and reinscribed this cross with a joint 
inscription in lead claiming the land for Charles I.*” In Foxe’s manuscript, 
he carefully copied the Button inscription’s drawing of the Prince of Wales’ 
feathers and motto and transcribed the whole inscription.” 

Upon returning to England, Foxe then sought out the reclusive Button 
and included in North-West Fox the only extant record of that voyage, 
evidently based on his examination of Button’s journals and maps. 
Button’s writings and drawing deposited in the Arctic (the inscription in 
lead and wood) had remained outside the reach of metropolitan corporate 
authorities, and became instead entwined with Foxe’s published narrative 
that they helped make possible. 

For Foxe too, as for James, graves (in this case Inuit graves) had played 
an important role in the pursuit of exploration. Coming across an Inuit 
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graveyard of some 500 persons, Foxe unselfconsciously described how “We 
rob’d their graves to build our fires, and brought a whole boates loading of 
fire-wood on board,” consisting of hundreds of bows and arrows taken 
from the remains carefully wrapped in deer skins.’ The copper and iron 
arrowheads were evidently fashioned from nails, which Foxe took to be the 
result of trade with Europeans. A common practice in English Arctic 
exploration, disturbing graves and removing grave goods became difficult 
to admit to in later periods, as we saw in the case of the Franklin searchers 
and their surreptitious investigations of Inuit and European graves, and 
Hearne’s investigations of the Knight disaster graves downplayed in his 
published Journey. Like for these later men who would follow him, trying 
to supersede his rival was for Foxe as much a matter of recovery and 
reinscription as it was of claiming new discoveries, as he argued in his 
Preface: 


in searching thou shalt finde that the workes of many brave men are buried 
in oblivion .. . and, though part of those workes have escaped, the wracke of 
the rest have perished in the Gulfe of time, which hath swallowed the best of 
many men’s endeavors.” 


Foxe voices no reluctance about disturbing Inuit “graves to build our fires,” 
but he is visibly contemptuous about James’ efforts to claim original 
discovery at the expense of “the workes of many brave men ... buried in 
oblivion.” 

Foxe singles out the names of Hudson and Button for praise, 
accomplished Arctic commanders who never published first-hand expe- 
dition accounts like James’ and therefore were, as Foxe would see it, in 
danger of wrecking in the “Gulfe of time.” Foxe, publishing two years 
after James, deliberately “restored all the names of Capes, headlands, 
and Ilands, formerly given by Captaine DAVIS, Mr HVDSON, and 
Sir THOMAS BVTTON (which since have been infringed upon),” 
implicitly by James.’’ On his “Polar Map or Card” (Figure 4.1) Foxe 
affixed “Button’s Bay” and “Hudson’s Bay” to the western and eastern 
halves of today’s Hudson Bay (one of the earliest sources for the latter 
toponym), and erased James’ presumptuous naming of the southern 
part of the Bay after himself.’* Because of the recognition that James’ 
book gained, “James Bay” remains known today as the southern 
portion of Hudson Bay. But today, Foxe’s beautiful polar map, one 
of the rarest early Arctic maps, is highly prized in part because of his 
accuracy in drawing Baffin Bay — probably due to Foxe’s personal 
contact with Baffin and Bylot, whose maps were suppressed by 
Purchas but whose knowledge, like Button’s, circulated imperfectly 
through the ornery Foxe’s idiosyncratic book.”? Not until the naval 
voyages of the early nineteenth century would Baffin Bay be rediscov- 
ered by the English. 


Figure 4.1 Luke Foxe, Polar Card. North-West Fox; or Fox from the North-West Passage. London: B. Alsop and Tho. Fawcet, 1635. 
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Foxe’s map is a singular Arctic map that grants pride of place to the space 
of what to him remained unknown while incorporating the cartographic 
knowledge of his immediate predecessors who remained unpublished 
(Button, Baffin, Bylot, and perhaps by extension Hudson). The fringes 
of the Arctic archipelago are carefully inscribed as known to the English, 
but Foxe does not embellish the fabulous passages, straits, and islands (with 
the exception of the island of California floating near the bottom edge) 
found on so many other early modern Arctic maps, either with text, 
cartouche, or exotica. Instead he shows us “Part of America,” “Part of 
China,” and “Part of Iapan,” fragments of an archipelago across a vast and 
unadorned space to be mapped, the “workes of many brave men” to come 
presumably. Foxe’s visual privileging of an unseen and acentric Arctic is a 
telling “cartographic silence”*° but not precisely a gesture of erasure (i.e., of 
indigenous occupancy) that such early modern maps often embody, 
because no Europeans had any knowledge whatsoever of these high 
Arctic places, and the polar ice cap itself has never been habitable. True, 
the map shows no obstacles or indigenous people to impede future English 
claims, but neither does it show what most contemporary Arctic maps did, 
the contorted channels of trade and conquest desired by adventure capi- 
talists — his is an admittedly partial knowledge. Keeping in mind that 
“there is no such thing as an empty space on a map,” Foxe’s Polar Map is 
nevetheless “a map (and a space) which leaves openings for something 
new.” It is, like Foxe’s book as a whole, a curiously equivocal vision of the 
Arctic as known and unknown, at once humble and presumptuous. 

The cartouche of Foxe’s map shows a leaping fox with a goose slung over 
its back, a playful gesture chiming with the book’s title, North-West Fox. It 
evokes the popular medieval legend of Reynard the fox as trickster, perhaps 
to mock the self-portrait and Latin motto that James chose for his map 
cartouche. The emblem of the leaping fox with goose or cock on its back 
circulated widely in Renaissance cathedral art, including throughout 
Foxe’s Yorkshire, so that Reynard’s outsmarting of the foolish goose or 
“pompous cock”™ appears a visual pun reinforcing Foxe’s deflation of 
James’ pomp. The unschooled Foxe showed a real flair for whimsical 
toponyms as well as visual jests. Unfortunately we shall never be able to 
visit Prince his Cradle, Briggs his Mathematickes, or the Isle of Sleepe.”” 
These curiosities disappeared along with Foxe’s book, overshadowed by 
James’ splashier production. But in 2014, a copy of North-West Fox 
complete with maps sold for an astonishing £98,500 at Sotheby’s — little 
consolation for the author, who died a few months after his book appeared, 
after years of petitioning the Admiralty Lords for his expenses that his 
Adventurers had never paid.°° 

North-West Fox is prized today as a rare palimpsest of unpublished Arctic 
knowledge — linking site-specific inscriptions and manuscripts of the 
reclusive gentleman explorer Button, and the maps and accounts of the 
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renowned High Arctic voyagers Bylot and Baffin, severely distorted by 
Purchas and the eighteenth-century collections that followed him. The 
sequestration of Baffin and Bylot’s understanding that the Northwest 
Passage probably lay far north of Hudson Bay, through Baffin Bay, is 
infamous in the history of exploration, generating two centuries of fatal 
“voyages of delusion” through Hudson Bay. North-West Fox had incorpo- 
rated circumscribed conversations, inscriptions, and maps of these earlier 
occluded voyagers, archiving some of these submerged tributaries of Arctic 
knowledge. But because Foxe’s book lacked the authority and aesthetic 
appeal that set James’ apart, its manifold significance was not incorporated 
into the monumental histories that followed. 


Kelsey’s geographic inscriptions 


The significance given to field inscriptions by Foxe and James in the 1630s 
helps us see the importance of extending early commercial cultures of 
letters into Arctic spaces. Financed by rival adventure capitalists, Button, 
Foxe, and James collected and placed inscriptions as tokens of possessions 
and commercial priority, but also as nodes in a fragile and unregulated 
network far outside the boundaries of books. These field inscriptions 
included verse, and it is within this broader genealogy of inscriptions that 
we can reconsider Kelsey’s remarkable trek and manuscript journal of 
1691 — that is, oriented not only toward the metropolis, the seat of a 
secretive monopoly on knowledge, but toward northern places and 
people. 

To return now to the curious status of Henry Kelsey’s manuscript 
writings within and without the HBC, we can better appreciate the 
significance of Kelsey’s verse, through its relation to a site-specific 
inscription: 


At deerings point after the frost 

I set up their a Certain Cross 

{In/An?] token®' of my being their there [sic] 
Cut out on it y° date of year 

And Likewise for to veryfie the same 

added to it my master sir Edward deerings 
name.” 


Deering was Deputy Governor of the HBC in 1690, and here in his 
manuscript verse Kelsey reinscribes the name of his master that he had 
already inscribed in material deposited in what is now Canada (probably in 
The Pas (Opaskweyaw), Manitoba). The inscribed “Certain Cross” serves 
as “palimpsest of indigenous materials and imported words,”® and we 
know that on at least one occasion Kelsey communicated with the HBC 
fort by sending in advance a message on birch bark, a technology used by 
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the Cree and Assiniboine.** The potential entanglement of Kelsey’s cross 
with indigenous use of tree blazons, message maps, lob sticks, birchbark 
pictographs and other inscriptive forms is worth pursuing.®* Also, Kelsey’s 
manuscript may in fact read that his inscribed words were not metaphors 
“in token” but were cut out literally on “an token,” or medallion, as in the 
lead tokens and metal inscriptions left by James. But whether the inscrip- 
tion was on the wooden cross or on a token, Kelsey’s cross amounts to a 
common early modern European gesture of inscription as possession and 
erasure, like the earlier examples of James and Foxe. 

In imperial histories, such tokens of priority and discovery arrive in an 
empty space, awaiting the activity of European voyagers to initiate history 
and contact. As Paul Carter argues, conceiving of history in this way 
“reduces space to a stage,” and “pays attention to events unfolding in 
time alone.”®° Such “imperial histories” use settlers’ and explorers’ “evi- 
dence” of textual and physical priority (the cross, the token, the grave) to 
shore up a narrative of national origins that is secretly feared to be “wholly 
inadequate.”°” 

Canadian scholarly interest in Kelsey’s verse as the first Anglophone 
poem in Canada, one incorporating several more European firsts (sighting 
of the prairie, the buffalo, the grizzly, and more recently the Alberta tar 
sands),°° in this respect helps to articulate a Canadian national myth of 
origin. Centered on the mysterious disappearance and reappearance of 
Kelsey’s manuscripts, investigations into the Kelsey affair treat the seques- 
tered manuscripts as relics of a “lost chronology” unfolding Canada’s 
national destiny. Like the Australian rethinking of national (as opposed 
to British colonial) origins that Carter examines in The Road to Botany Bay, 
the Canadian recuperation of Kelsey’s writings may be in the end “a new 
nationalism as insular as the British connection it seeks to replace.”® 

In the twentieth century, the Canadian government erected large stone 
monuments with imposing metal plaques in both Saskatoon and The Pas, 
praising the “intrepid explorer” Kelsey as “the first white man to see the 
great grass lands.””° Describing the miraculous reappearance of his manu- 
script, these are monuments to a national destiny completely alien to the 
fragility and ephemerality of Kelsey’s inscriptions, whether on paper, 
wood, or metal. In Cook’s Sites: Revisiting History, Nicholas Thomas 
wrote of similar twentieth-century New Zealand monuments in Ship 
Cove/Meretoto, the site of “promiscuous violence and violent promiscu- 
ity” during Cook’s landings: “The gross monument speaks not to the 
events of the 1770s, but of the loyal citizens and the state that subscribed 
to it, erected it, and maintained it. It elicits a devotional attitude toward 
history in principle, and blocks our view of the past circumstances that 
elude moralising narrative now as much as then.””' 

Twentieth-century Canadian interest in situating Kelsey within such a 
devotional chronology of priority stands in interesting contrast to the 
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HBC’s lack of interest in establishing its priority, and its “discoveries,” in 
Kelsey’s time. Rather, it had been preoccupied with maintaining and 
extending its trade monopoly in the present and in space: in direct and 
often hostile competition with the French, from whom it did not decisively 
recapture its forts until 1713. Thus, Kelsey’s “deerings point” disappeared 
into the Company archive, serving no immediate function and hence not 
meriting a role in British toponymy. It emerged only in the twentieth 
century as a national (Canadian) origin, long after the HBC’s fur-trading 
days had ended. 

Kelsey’s writings had made it clear that he was being escorted by 
Assiniboine through an established network of trails stretching for hun- 
dreds of miles. These trails were “knowledge artifacts””* allowing him to 
travel through the lands of distinct and often conflicting nations, and 
attempting to broker peace and trade with limited success.”’ At times, he 
traveled along with an estimated 500 to 800 people, identifying by name at 
least six distinct bands and two chiefs.”* Specifically, the Opaskweyaw/The 
Pas area of “deerings point” that Kelsey used as his base was already a major 
“ingathering centre””’ for the regional bands that Kelsey joined. In short, 
Kelsey’s writings exhibit an awareness that he was traveling through 
inhabited and particular places, which the Assiniboine guiding him 
would have understood as a “cultural landscape ... organized and under- 
stood in terms of habitation centres, resource procurement locations, 
spiritual places, and routes of travel.””° 

Kelsey’s manuscript journals of his experiences along these travelways 
are not fruitfully classified as “travel writing”: they offered sketchy and 
shorthand glimpses of routes, resources, violent encounters, spiritual prac- 
tices, and the comings and goings of distinct native groups. In other words, 
Kelsey was not inscribing a Eurocentric script into a virgin landscape, or 
monumentalizing what he knew would be his lasting “fame.” Those 
gestures would come later, as his writings were and were not taken up by 
scholars, editors, and the loyal citizens who erected monuments in his 
memory. What Kelsey actually did was attach his employer’s name to a 
“Certain Cross,” and both name and cross to a particular point in space 
(a native ingathering center), and reinscribe this literal geography (i.e., 
writing on the earth) within his manuscripts. The gathering place he 
inscribed “deerings point” remained a significant center for many people, 
none of them European, and none using that name, which disappeared as 
quietly as it appeared. “Henry Kelsey his Book” thus makes visible the 
event of place, acknowledging the contingency of both time and space in 
exploration, and the agency of many peoples in these dynamic processes. 

Writing on paper bound for London readers and archives went hand in 
hand with writing on objects left on Hudson Bay that disappeared as 
quickly as they appeared: Kelsey’s deerings point, James’ overinscribed 
grave markers in Charlton Island, and numerous similar inscriptions made 
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for and in Hudson Bay, from Henry Hudson’s fabled plaque, to Button’s 
inscriptions, and Knight’s own inscribed cedar memorial that he erected to 
commemorate the “government of Capt. James Knight” during a difficult 
military campaign in James Bay in 1692.”” The Arctic is littered with such 
European claims of priority and discovery. “Such History is easily and 
often made,” as Greg Dening reminds us.”* The latter inscriptions on 
metal and wood have been sought for centuries as prized artifacts by 
institutions, academics, and enthusiasts, just as the writings on paper 
have been the subject of ongoing archival researches. Inscriptions in 
wood or lead suggest a permanence contrasting with the fragility of writing 
on paper. But these materials are also ephemeral, just working along longer 
temporal scales, and offer us both a broader and longer continuum in 
which to consider exploration texts, beyond what is too often conceived of 
as the binary relationship of manuscript to print. 


Written in stone 


These early Arctic inscriptions on paper, metal and wooden markers also 
included petroglyphs, i.e., inscriptions carved in stone and intended not to 
circulate. Dozens of inscriptions remain legible today — carved in the stone 
of Fort Prince of Wales, in cliffs of a nearby cove, Sloop Cove, and to the 
north on Marble Island (near where Knight wrecked). Most of the legible 
eighteenth-century inscriptions are names of HBC servants and ships, but 
they also include drawings and illegible text. The greatest number of 
eighteenth-century HBC petroglyphs are located on the quartzite rocks 
of Sloop Cove, a small cove at the mouth of Churchill River, used to repair 
the HBC sloops used regularly for communication and travel between 
Bayside posts. Sloop Cove is located two miles south of the stone Fort 
Prince of Wales that had been constructed from 1731 to 1740, replacing the 
original wooden fort built by Knight in 1717, itself built on the 1619 Munk 
expedition disaster site a few miles upriver. The inscriptions were photo- 
graphed in 1961 (and earlier) as part of the Geological Survey of Canada 
and to my knowledge have not been the subject of academic study. 

Two of the Sloop Cove inscriptions are known in HBC circles, however, 
because they are linked to what became pivotal voyages in search of the 
Northwest Passage: the best known is that of Samuel Hearne (Figure 4.2). 
The second inscription known to maritime historians is that associated 
with Middleton’s voyage in search of the Northwest Passage (Figure 4.3). 
As we saw earlier, Hearne inscribed his name in Sloop Cove upon his 
departure on his northern journey aboard the Success, the ship in which he 
would investigate Knight’s shipwreck at Marble Island. Furnace and 
Discovery, commanded by Middleton and Moor, were the Admiralty 
ships that Dobbs arranged to search for the Passage in 1741, in the decade 
that would end with a parliamentary enquiry and a “two-year pamphlet 
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Figure 4.3 Furnace and Discovery petroglyph at Sloop Cove, Hudson Bay. 


war which filled twelve hundred pages of eight books published between 
1743 and 1745.” 

While researching in the National Archives of Canada, I came upon 
multiple photographs of the entire field of inscriptions and_ their 
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proliferating names (they continue into our present) first collected during a 
geological survey. I was struck by how different the Hearne and Middleton 
inscriptions appear when taken as signifiers of noteworthy authors and 
their voyages of exploration, as opposed to relational, material marks 
situated in a commons. It is these oscillating properties of writing on 
stone that I want to consider here as textual elements of early exploration 
culture that deserve our attention. 

Middleton’s ships Furnace and Discovery had wintered in Sloop Cove in 
1741, a miserable experience in which Middleton’s crew of 100 endured the 
backbreaking labor of deepening the cove by four more feet in freezing 
weather, and cutting the ships out of the ice in the spring.°° Many of 
Middleton’s men died of disease that winter in hastily built shelters, while 
Middleton, housed in the new stone fort two miles away and preoccupied 
with his astronomical observations, ornamented his official journal by 
carefully adding a death’s head beside the name of each fatality.*" The 
death’s heads are particularly striking when juxtaposed with his anthro- 
pomorphic parhelion (sun dog), both kinds of “Remarkable Observations” 
assuming a similarly aestheticized appearance in blue ink. Middleton also 
took the time to have inscribed his ships’ names in stone, perhaps adapting 
his official instructions that upon reaching places “where there are no 
Inhabitants, you must take Possession by setting up proper Inscriptions, 
as first Discoverers and Possessors.”** A former HBC employee with a keen 
interest in science, Middleton would return from this failed voyage to find 
himself publicly accused by Dobbs and his own officers of falsifying his 
journals and charts in order to conceal the existence of a Passage at the 
HBC’s request. 

While these accusations raged in London in a pamphlet war, a different 
writing phenomenon was beginning on Hudson Bay. The war in print 
involved authorities like Dobbs, naval officers, and commanders; the 
petroglyphs in Hudson Bay, in contrast, involved the entire range of 
ranks of men involved in the maritime world. The twenty-one legible 
names identifiable today as eighteenth-century include those of HBC 
sailors, servants, laborers, shipwrights, carpenters, harpooners, masters, 
and mates. Most of these men spent numerous years on the Bay, some 
dozens, in the decades immediately following Middleton’s voyage and the 
establishment of a whale fishery at Marble Island in the 1760s. Marble 
Island, the location of Knight’s disaster in northern Hudson Bay, has its 
own set of inscriptions, as did the newly erected stone Fort Prince of 
Wales.® 

Many of the names appear to have been carved by graffitist(s) skilled in 
calligraphy or engraving. The names of Holt, Smith, Menzies, Hearne, and 
Taylor in the 1770s employ a highly-skilled typographical hand. Like the 
York Fort scribe, these Sloop Cove graffitists were “striving for formality,” 
often reproducing the thick-thin contrast with calligraphic precision and 
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Figure 4.4 Field of petroglyphs, Sloop Cove, Hudson Bay. 


adding a variety of ornamental flourishes that are characteristic of provin- 
cial gravesite inscription.** In contrast, some of the inscriptions appear to 
be in the individual untrained hands of their namesakes (Fowler, Martin, 
Story), others in roundhand (Paterson). Some of the names were also 
accompanied by images of tools, gallows, and unidentifiable objects 
(Figure 4.4, note gallows in upper left). 

Because of the broad range of ranks involved, we might see these 
inscriptions as evidence of the liberatory potential found in frontier spaces. 
And because this is an early form of graffiti, the form of the inscriptions also 
could evoke a sense of outlaw authenticity. Today, “graffiti is overdeter- 
mined as the medium of the socially disaffected,” writes Juliet Fleming, in 
such a way that “graffiti will always appear to be the mark of a human 
subjectivity that survives and protests its own radical dispossession.”** For 
Fleming in Graffiti and the Writing Arts of Early Modern England, this 
twentieth-century association of graffiti with social disaffection is predi- 
cated on its “association with the voice rather than with writing,” and 
specifically with an understanding of modern authorship that is “indivi- 
dualistic, lyric and voice-centred.” But early modern writing practice, 
Fleming counters, was “based on notions of authorship that were collec- 
tive, aphoristic, and inscriptive,” and included not only writing on paper 
but on domestic and public walls, objects, and bodies. 

In early and mid-eighteenth-century London, writing on windows and 
walls (in privies, prisons, inns, bridges, and other public spaces) by all ranks 
remained commonplace (although the term “graffiti” did not enter into 
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English until 1856, it is widely used transhistorically in scholarship).*° 
Eighteenth-century graffiti “was not in itself regarded as criminal” — that 
would come after the nineteenth-century distinction of graffiti as a “his- 
torical or antiquarian artifact,” most famously in Pompeii.°” Some eight- 
eenth-century graffiti was anthologized, as in the bawdy collection The 
Merry-Thought, or The Glass Window and Bog House Miscellany (1731). In 
the hands of sentimental writers like Henry Mackenzie, graffiti became the 
occasion for remediation into published verse, and the collection of such 
inscriptions was incorporated into novel plots.** What became known as 
“inscription poems” (published poems purporting to have been found 
inscribed in a grotto, or a tree, or a country house, i.e., a special type of 
grafhiti) began to flourish in the eighteenth century. According to Geoffrey 
Hartman, these prototypes of the Romantic lyric were “almost a chance 
product of the multiplication of inscriptions of all kinds in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries.”*” This larger-scale practice of collecting lapidary 
inscriptions, published in expensive engraved folios for elite readers, flour- 
ished in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.”° The taste for collecting 
inscriptions then broadened in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, as 
seen in the numerous inexpensive published collections of monumental 
and funerary inscriptions that helped build upon the popularity of 
antiquarianism. 

Within this eighteenth-century “multiplication of inscriptions of all 
kinds,” with their varied material forms, audiences, and occasionally 
literary genres, the Sloop Cove inscriptions appear both more exceptional 
and more commonplace than they did at first glance. While the Sloop 
Cove inscriptions are rare they are not unique: other examples of eight- 
eenth-century seaman, soldier, and slave inscriptions in stone have been 
preserved. Part of a “maritime cultural landscape” stretching across 
European global empires, these littoral inscriptions are only now beginning 
to attract the attention of scholars, and then only archaeologists.”* Their 
possible interactions with indigenous pictograph and petroglyph sites 
along nearby waterways are wholly unexamined.”” Given this cultural 
landscape of the eighteenth century’s taste for diverse forms of inscriptions, 
what can the Sloop Cove inscriptions teach us about exploration culture 
and its writings? 

To start with, to what extent is this eighteenth-century Arctic graffiti 
culture an example of an outlaw or marginal tradition of the socially 
disaffected, within the HBC corporate culture? As most of the inscriptions 
are individuals’ names, not aphorisms, bawdy jokes, or commonplaces 
from Biblical or literary sources, how can they help us consider questions 
of individuality, authorship and agency within HBC and specifically 
within its culture of letters as explored so far? In fact we can say that a 
number of the Sloop Cove inscriptions are those of HBC employees who 
were embroiled in disciplinary actions. Sloop masters George Walker and 
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James Wood, for example, were both accused of private trade, insubordi- 
nation, and fraternizing with native women, as had been Samuel Hearne.” 
Sailor Alexander Menzies was discharged for drunkenness.”* Sailor John 
Kelley’s name appears next to the figure of a hanging man on the gallows, 
for reasons that remain unclear. But all these offences were ubiquitous in 
Hudson Bay forts and the subject of constant Company concern. 
Ultimately then these brushes with disorder say more about the volatile 
nature of laboring life on the Bay than about the nature of graffiti as a 
cultural form. 

Bearing the names of non-elite individuals, not collective aphorisms or 
quotations, these Sloop Cove inscriptions are of interest in relationship to 
the larger contemporary culture of Arctic exploration and its writings. 
They appeared in concentrated numbers at the same time as the public 
scrutiny of the HBC’s secretive activities started to reach a reading public 
for the first time in the Company’s history. This sharp rise in print 
circulation about the Bay corresponds directly to the sharp rise in traffic 
to and around the Bay, as the Company began expanding its presence by 
sending out regular sloops on more trading and whaling missions. It also 
corresponds to the novel use of stone in the substantial new building 
(designed by Middleton) of Fort Prince of Wales to replace Knight’s 
wooden fort (the stones within the Fort also include a smaller number of 
inscriptions from the mid-eighteenth century).”” Thus this mid-century 
florescence of HBC graffiti was made possible by a unique “event of place” 
(Massey) made possible by diverse people in the Churchill area: through 
the rise in northern maritime traffic and increased interaction with the 
Inuit, the building of a major stone fort, and the metropolitan print 
controversies relating to the HBC’s above-mentioned ventures. 

How can these writings on stone help us understand the writings on 
paper? Middleton’s 1741 voyage in the Furnace and Discovery was probably 
the subject of the first legible Sloop Cove inscription. It appears to have 
generated both hundreds of pages in print and dozens of inscriptions in 
stone, the latter proliferating acentrically and nonhierarchially like the 
lichens with which they are entwined. With larger numbers of British 
men living and traveling on the Bay for years at a time, we see for the first 
time a visible public and material manifestation of their networks in this 
remote place. Independent of London print circles, and of the Bayside 
manuscript circuits that as we saw made up the bulk of the HBC’s culture 
of exploration at this time, the stone inscriptions made visible for the first 
time a new and spatially distinctive culture of letters in the Arctic. 
Produced outside the disciplinary and financial records in which we usually 
find recorded the fleeting names of such employees, the inscriptions also 
escaped the archival oblivion that engulfed most HBC contemporary 
writings like those of Knight, Kelsey, and Isham. The inscriptions were 
written for an even smaller reading public than the manuscripts circulating 
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within restricted Company circles. They were visible only to the eyes of 
peers who would read them in remote Sloop Cove, accessible only from 
their ships. Like much indigenous rock art of the Canadian Shield, they 
were made by and only visible to those aboard ships (or canoes or kayaks). 
They nevertheless succeeded in reaching readers, spectators, and now 
visitors across hundreds of years. 

The spatiality of reading and writing the Sloop Cove inscriptions is 
crucial to their historicity. This is true of all material texts but often easy to 
forget in literary and historical studies, even when we focus on the geo- 
graphic “mobility” of texts or genres, features that ironically can lead to a 
reading of material texts as placeless.”° Co-present with the public print 
controversies in London and the corporate manuscript networks in which 
HBC Arctic endeavors were conducted, the Sloop Cove inscriptions 
remind us of the alternative circuits of writing available outside these larger 
networks. These curious inscriptions open up the business of Arctic 
exploration and its writings to include those Britons who worked hardest 
to make them happen but whose names do not normally survive. 

In the British cities that these men left behind, graffiti was common- 
place, typically bawdy or scatological, but in eighteenth-century Hudson 
Bay the inscriptions created a new toponymy. The inscriptions created a 
unique event of place with unauthorized signs of personal priority and 
sociability (perhaps even criminality) — a form imported from urban 
traditions but adapted to a new and difficult littoral environment. 
Indigenous petroglyphs, such as those elsewhere on the Canadian Shield, 
often engage with sacred features of their landscapes and help to distin- 
guish specific places as significant. These British petroglyphs created a 
special place in which extremely hazardous and arduous work became 
visible, individualized, and perhaps aestheticized outside the registers of 
labor and service. 

This configuration of names and dates extends the example set by 
Middleton (Furnace & Discovery 1741”) in a new, collective direction. 
A learned and ambitious man, Middleton had his ships’ names inscribed as 
part of the ceremony of possession recommended in his Admiralty instruc- 
tions, and practiced by earlier, seventeenth-century visitors to northern 
Hudson Bay, like James, Foxe, and Button, all of whom made a show of 
depositing inscriptions on wood, paper, and metal. The Sloop Cove sailors’ 
inscriptions extended a new kind of plebeian sociability (perhaps rivalry) 
into a remote space, one that hitherto provided scriptive possibilities only 
for gestures of possession. These plebeian inscriptions also contribute to 
the work of dispossession, as the inscriptions further the erasure of long- 
standing indigenous occupancy, noted by the earliest Europeans visitors in 
the area.”” 

The vitality of these remote and largely inaccessible inscriptions is 
unique. Veined with multicolored lichen, the rocks are rising at a rate of 
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approximately one meter each century, due to the region’s dramatic post- 
glacial hydrostatic rebound, perhaps the highest anywhere on the planet — 
so much so that the cove is now completely above the water line. The 
retreat of the glaciers 10,000 years ago fissured and scoured these rapidly 
moving (in geological time) rocks into which the British inscribed their 
names. These inscriptions manifest the mobility and mutability of the 
category of place as “an ever-shifting constellation of trajectories,” rather 
than the rooted counterpart of a more abstract, globalized space.” 

Written by and for the majority of maritime workers on the Bay, these 
dynamic inscriptions also speak to the contingent futures of exploration 
writings once we look outside the book as the central artifact of our 
accounts. The most remarkable productions of the HBC’s manuscript 
culture at this time — the writings of Kelsey, Knight, and Isham — remained 
within the closely regulated network of corporate readers in London. They 
required the posthumous legacy of print — beginning with the pamphlet 
wars of the mid-century and Hearne’s representation of Knight following 
the Company’s relaxation of secrecy — to become legible to our narratives 
of exploration history and literature. Today the post journals’ parchment 
covers are so fragile that they are only accessible in the HBC archives for a 
few weeks each year. 

The Sloop Cove inscriptions in stone were part of a co-present scriptive 
tradition that unfolded over centuries, without regard for these narratives 
or restrictions shaped by commercial and literary institutions. They began 
to circulate as visual objects only with the rise of twentieth-century 
documentary photography, when their images found a new institutional 
and disciplinary home in a national geological survey. These dynamic 
inscriptions remind us of what Doreen Massey terms the “relational 
politics of the spatial”:”? that is, the plurality of possible trajectories 
(here, of Arctic exploration) that together configure spaces (Hudson Bay, 
Sloop Cove, London) in non-teleological ways. These writings in stone 
branched out rhizomatically in three-dimensional space, not in the linear 
arrangements organizing progressive exploration on paper, with its lineages 
of priority and cumulative publications, its codexes bound, shelved, and 
ordered. 

The inscriptions are also unauthored ephemera written at a time when 
all of these men and their governors were expressly forbidden from publish- 
ing any accounts of their experiences on the Bay. The inscriptions’ oscilla- 
tion between trans-individual nodes in a network and enigmatic traces of 
long-gone subjectivities, as well as between the ephemeral and monumen- 
tal, makes them eloquent on the subject of diverse exploration writings 
before and beyond authors. 

Hearne’s graffito remains the only widely known Sloop Cove inscrip- 
tion, and has been individually reproduced in twentieth-century materials 
relating to his celebrated journey and narrative. His was the first such 
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inscription I encountered and the reason I sought out more. This recent 
remediation of his graffito illustrates the shaping force of a book-centered 
exploration culture on a wider range of earlier writings, on paper and in 
stone. 

Hearne’s graffito appears to us today as the autograph of the author of a 
remarkable and influential narrative. But it would have appeared to 
Hearne as one new point in a growing web of names and images — of 
sailors, mates, harpooners, carpenters, tools, dates, ships — that together 
made up a relational network extending in both space and time. Inscribed 
upon the occasion of his departure to investigate the material wreckage of 
Knight’s disaster, Hearne’s inscribed name is one among many, part of a 
configuration exceeding the page and the book, and the stories that they 
can tell. 


CHAPTER 9 


Broken Lands and Lost Relics: The Victorian 
Rediscovery of the Early Modern Arctic 


A “largely fictitious”’ company lacking a corporate charter, an Adventurer 
Queen as its chief investor, an explorer who never published a word, a 
massive Arctic gold rush, culminating in the largest Arctic expedition ever 
launched with fifteen ships bringing home over 1,500 tons of what turned 
out to be worthless rock. All leading to “a dead-end in the history of 
English maritime exploration,”* disgrace, lawsuits and prison for the chief 
financial officer, and the erasure of the entire enterprise from maps for 
nearly three hundred years. How were Martin Frobisher’s three Arctic 
voyages transformed from this singular dead end in maritime history, into 
the origin of heroic Arctic exploration in the nineteenth century? 

Frobisher’s voyages of 1576, 1577, and 1578 are today the best-known 
early modern Arctic expeditions and yet ironically it is because of their 
familiarity that their distinctive exploration culture remains obscured. To 
the Victorians, Frobisher was an illustrious “naval worthie,” a knight 
idealized for his “high moral and heroic courage.”* But the relationships 
between the writings surrounding the expeditions, and the materials 
collected from those expedition sites in the Arctic, are unique to 
Elizabethan court and commercial culture. 

Frobisher’s expeditions were rediscovered and reconfigured as a direct 
result of the Franklin searches of the mid-nineteenth century, which 
positioned Frobisher as the origin of the lineage that Franklin exemplified. 
In 1861 and 1862, while searching for Franklin relics on a privately funded 
American search, Charles Francis Hall was led by Inuit to the ruined house 
and mining trenches on Kodlunarn Island (White Man’s Island) built by 
Frobisher’s third expedition in 1578, lost to Europeans for three centuries. 
Hall collected numerous objects, including samples of lime cement, pot- 
tery shards, iron blooms, sod, tiles, and rocks “with moss of ages upon” 
them, from the house on Kodlunarn Island and the trenches. Hall brought 
these objects back wrapped in his dirty socks. He included an illustration of 
this rather undignified presentation in his Life with the Esquimaux, show- 
ing a pile of socks stuffed with mystery contents, helpfully labeled 
“RELICS 1578” (figure 5.1). 

Hall’s discovery of Frobisher while searching for Franklin meant that the 
material and textual culture of Frobisher’s explorations was reconfigured to 
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FROBISHER RELICS IN MY OLD STOCKINGS. 


Figure 5.1 Charles Francis Hall, “Frobisher Relics in My Old Stockings.” Arctic 
Researches and Life Among the Esquimaux. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1866. 


correspond with Victorian expectations. Relics and published narratives, 
which played no role (in the case of relics) or relatively little role, in 
Frobisher’s expeditions, took center stage in a series of Victorian exhibi- 
tions and comprehensive publications that together served to memorialize 
the monumental history of Northwest Passage exploration that Writing 
Arctic Disaster has unraveled. The chief objects of Victorian curiosity — 
relics and authors — were the artifacts of the disciplines they employed, 
which they used to construct a history of continuities linking Elizabethan 
adventurers to their modern heirs. 

But as Latour argued regarding the categories we employ to sort knowl- 
edge along temporal lines, “It is the sorting that makes the times, not the 
times that make the sorting.”* In the Frobisher case, nineteenth-century 
modernity recognized a precursor in its own image, and so we continue to 
misrecognize Frobisher as explorer and author in an Arctic America, one 
whose geographical errors have been corrected by modern knowledge. But 
he and his compatriots are better understood as a heterogeneous group of 
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global adventurers traveling in an archipelago of “broken lands,” whose 
writings about these excursions bore uneven and often involuntary author- 
ship. The fact that we cannot initially identify the misshapen, unseen 
objects that Hall collected in his socks, and must rely on a sign for 
“RELICS 1578,” signals the malleability and obscurity of these objects of 
knowledge. As we shall see, that these objects then vanished as mysteriously 
as they appeared once they reached two national museums, illustrates the 
ephemerality of the museum effect and the author effect alike. The relics 
and authors of exploration history can be as fugitive as the fragmentary 
glimpses of broken lands they witness. 


I. Company of Cathay and the adventurer queen 


The three Frobisher voyages were undertaken ostensibly under the banner 
of the Company of Cathay, an anomalous corporation combining an 
unusual mixture of public, private and crown interests. Joint-stock com- 
panies flourished in early modern England as means of raising capital for 
several kinds of projects: planting and colonial schemes (as in Virginia), 
riskier geographical expeditions seeking new trade routes (as in the 
Muscovy Company and in Frobisher’s first voyage), fishing and whaling, 
extractive industries (as in Frobisher’s subsequent voyages), and shipwreck 
salvage, following Phips’ extraordinary success, which according to Defoe 
had ushered in the Age of Projects.’ Chartered in 1670, the HBC was a 
latecomer to this speculative tradition born in Elizabeth’s day, and as we 
shall see, Frobisher’s voyages, their culture of letters and knowledge pro- 
duction differed significantly both from the HBC world of Knight and 
Kelsey at the turn of the eighteenth century, and from the Victorian 
exploration industry that recreated Elizabethan exploration in its own 
image. 

As we saw in Chapters 3 and 4, the HBC was a tightly controlled 
corporate organization in which manuscript knowledge of Arctic explora- 
tion circulated through regulated channels with little recourse to print or 
public forums. In the case of the Company of Cathay in whose name 
England’s earliest and most spectacular efforts at finding the Northwest 
Passage were conducted, the ephemeral Company was organized with an 
unusually autocratic structure because Queen Elizabeth took a personal 
interest and invested over £1,000 of her own funds, in addition to those of 
her privy counselors who made up the majority of the major stock holders. 
Savants like John Dee, nobles, and numerous merchants also invested 
nominal sums, but as James McDermott argues, the Company of Cathay 
was anomalous both in Elizabeth’s personal role and in ushering in a new 
type of speculative project for ultra-wealthy “Adventurers” prepared to risk 
large amounts for untried new routes. “It may then be the case,” 
McDermott concludes, 
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that the somewhat romantic aura of unattainability which has since colored 
our perception of the search for Northwest passage has inclined us to 
overestimate the contemporary belief in its existence particularly amongst 
those whose resources were not adequate to purely speculative ventures. 


Thus it is important to disassociate later evocations of the “eternal” quest 
for the Northwest Passage from this sixteenth-century adventure capital- 
ism that was primarily a high-risk, short-term financial speculation for elite 
investors. 

Among the voluminous papers preserved from the Company of Cathay 
affair are its articles of incorporation, which until the early twentieth 
century were assumed to have been granted, but which were in fact a 
draft petition never approved (probably due to the resistance of the 
Muscovy Company). As McDermott, the Company’s modern historian, 
writes, the Company of Cathay was a fleeting and fictional affair that 
differed significantly from contemporaries like the African and Muscovy 
Companies: “little or nothing was purchased on behalf of the company of 
adventurers, as there was no intention of prolonging their association nor, 
particularly, of embodying that association in a legal form.”” In contrast to 
the HBC’s ponderous administration, conservative approach to paying 
dividends, dedication to playing the long game in the fur trade and 
resistance to geographical speculation and exploration, the Company of 
Cathay lacked administrative transparency within the organization, was an 
ephemeral affair in name only, and was in fact ruled autocratically by the 
Queen and her ministers. 

The first voyage sought the Northwest Passage as a trade route to 
China; they reached an Arctic archipelago that they believed was the 
entrance to the passage between Asia and America, named it 
Frobisher’s Strait, collected some “tokens” of possession including a 
black rock, and returned to England. When the rock was assayed and 
believed to contain gold, the second voyage was launched as a resource 
extraction enterprise, and the third voyage was an even more elaborate 
mining operation involving fifteen ships and transporting a hundred 
men intended to overwinter in an effort to claim the lands as a mining 
outpost. Elizabeth’s investment of £1000 following the first voyage 
meant that the voyages became closely administered by the queen 
and her privy counselors, whose total investments now measured a 
whopping 66 percent of the total venture.” “Once the Queen had 
assumed the forceful direction of the enterprise ... the adventurers 
had become party to an adventure whose development was quite 
unique in sixteenth-century corporate enterprise,”’ and which violated 
accepted financial management principles of the time, such as sharing 
critical knowledge with shareholders. It was this unique corporate 
(mis)-governance, not a widespread enthusiasm for the Passage or for 
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the imagined gold of Meta Incognita, that drove the Frobisher voyages 
to their spectacular end. In the ensuing financial disaster most of the 
court officers never paid back their debts and the chief financial officer, 
Michael Lok, was scapegoated and landed in prison, lacking the 
normal legal protections of a genuine chartered company. 


Archipelagic Arctic 


Frobisher’s three Arctic voyages reached a group of islands later named 
“Meta Incognita” by Queen Elizabeth. They believed these to be located in 
what is now southern Greenland, but three centuries later the location was 
confirmed to be off Baffin Island. This “Greenland transfer” of Meta 
Incognita from North America to Greenland lasted three centuries, but 
is not helpfully reduced to a long-lived geographical error, a failure of early 
modern navigation and cartography. Such tempting narratives “about the 
collapse of a benighted geography of the dark ages and its replacement with 
a scientific enquiry that ushered in modernity” are especially important to 
avoid in the case of early modern exploration."® But as we shall see, this 
reductive approach to spatial questions continues to feature in twenty-first- 
century historiography that unconsciously invokes nineteenth-century 
teleologies of nationhood and twentieth-century conventions of historio- 
graphy. Locating Frobisher’s mobile Meta Incognita is as much about 
situating knowledge (and especially what Shapin and Schaffer term 
“rejected knowledge”) of the Arctic in time and space as it is about 
calculating longitude accurately." 

Elizabethan knowledge of North Atlantic and Arctic waters relied 
heavily on medieval and classical geography and cosmography; it has 
been described as a “culture of chaotic empiricism” because of the way 
New World discoveries were haphazardly added to, instead of replacing 
and reframing, older geographical and cosmographical assumptions."* 
Frobisher and his officers had been personally advised in navigation, 
cosmography, geometry, and cartography by John Dee, who was the 
leading English expert on the Arctic and North Atlantic, the author of a 
manuscript on the Northwest Passage, and a passionate advocate for a new 
form of territorial “British empire,” a term he famously first used. But 
Frobisher’s geographical discoveries were made to conform to, rather than 
radically revise, the leading maps of the time by Ortelius and Zeno, in 
which Dee and others remained confident. In their maps the northern seas 
were dotted with the imagined island groups of Estotiland, Friesland, 
Drogia, Icaria, and Buss.” 

Frobisher’s first sighting of Greenland thus was assumed to have been of 
mythical Friesland, so that “the first achievement of Frobisher’s voyages 
was to confirm the existence of an island that did not exist.”'* Frobisher’s 
subsequent Arctic landfall which he named Queen Elizabeth Foreland 
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(now Resolution Island), and his discovery of what he believed to be the 
entrance to the Northwest Passage, which he named Frobisher’s Strait 
(now Frobisher Bay in Baffin Island), he thus believed to be in the 
imagined archipelago of Estotiland, following the authority of the Zeno 
map. This new region of Frobisher’s Arctic discoveries was named Meta 
Incognita by Elizabeth and became the site of England’s first attempted 
New World mining outpost, nota settler colony. The deepening confusion 
surrounding the location of Meta Incognita was compounded by the 
unique difficulties of Arctic navigation, the complexity of ice-fringed 
Arctic coastlines, the Crown’s policy of secrecy regarding cartographic 
knowledge, and the propagandistic function of maps at this time. 

Only two maps of Meta Incognita were published in the narratives 
emerging publicly from the Frobisher voyages, and one by Michael Lok 
in Hakluyt’s Divers Voyages Touching the Discouerie of America (1582). Lok’s 
map was a “real estate prospectus” for Hakluyt’s book and “promoted the 
goals of Humphrey Gilbert’s letters patent to colonize much of Northeast 
America.” Lok’s Northwest Passage map is one of the most bizarre Arctic 
maps ever drawn, a speculative fantasy showing Greenland in three pieces 
and a Meta Incognita archipelago featuring a prominent island named 
Lok. The two Frobisher maps (drawn by James Beare for George Best) and 
the Lok map were not cartographically influential, and deliberately with- 
held longitude and latitude in the interest of secrecy. It was not until 
twenty years after Frobisher’s return, after the scandal surrounding the 
non-discovery of gold had dissipated, that his discoveries of Meta 
Incognita began to appear on numerous maps and globes, but now they 
were relocated to the southern shores of Greenland. This “Greenland 
transfer” of Meta Incognita persisted until the hydrographer Alexander 
Dalyrymple argued in 1789 that Meta Incognita must have been located 
hundreds of miles to the west near Baffin Island."° In 1842 the naval 
hydrographer Becher narrowed the location further to “about the meridian 
of the eastern point of Resolution Island,” which would turn out to be 
correct.'” It was not until 1861 that Charles Francis Hall, while searching 
for Franklin, was led to the true location of Meta Incognita by Inuit who 
retained oral histories of the miners on Kodlunarn Island, the name it has 
today. 

What does it mean then to say today that Frobisher had “really” landed 
in America, in the American Arctic, or in Canada? All such formations are 
anachronisms and anatopisms to be used with great care when situating 
early modern voyages. Frobisher and his contemporaries actually saw 
themselves as having reached a place in between America and Asia. As 
George Best wrote of Frobisher’s first voyage: 


And that land vppon hys right hande, as hee sayled Westward, he iudged to 


bee the continente of Asia, and there to bee deuided from the firme of 
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America, which lyeth vppon the lefte hande oueragainst the same. This 
place he named after his name Frobishers Streytes, lyke as Magellanus at the 
Southweast end of the worlde, hauyng discouvered the passage to the South 
Sea (where America is deuided from the continente of that lande, whiche 
lyeth vnder the South Pole) and called the same straites Magellanes 
streightes.”® 


More specifically, Frobisher’s officers typically described Meta Incognita as 
comprising numberless islands or “broken lands,” an archipelago. Writing 
of Frobisher’s third voyage, Best wrote: “the land was not firme, as it was 
first supposed, but all broken Ilandes in manner of an Archipelagus.”” 
“Terra Septentrionalis” was the term used often by the early modern 
French and by Best for northern regions in general, one of the many 
early modern terms used inconsistently for the Arctic.*° Reflecting upon 
Meta Incognita, both Lok (the Company’s CFO) and Richard Willes, in 
his geographical essay For.M. Cap.Frobysher’s Passage sic] (1577), similarly 
remained open to the inbetweenness of Meta Incognita as a new northern 
archipelago located neither in America nor in Asia. 

The vocabulary lists and ethnographies collected by Frobisher’s voyages 
also focused on this archipelago as a distinct northern place. Christopher 
Hall produced a list of “The language of the people of Meta Incognita” and 
Best an ethnography of the people “found in Meta Incognita.” The 
Frobisher voyages and writings describe numerous encounters with Inuit, 
throughout which the English try to place the Inuit within their existing 
spectrum of the world’s peoples. They compare the Inuit to numerous 
kinds of non-European peoples at different times, including African and 
American, but overwhelmingly the comparison they draw is with the 
Tartars and Samoyed of northern Asia. So while it is true that the 
English compared and contrasted Inuit, African and indigenous 
Americans in terms of color, hair, sociability, cannibalism, and technology, 
they were primarily interested in the links between the people of Meta 
Incognita and northern Asians and speculated on the migratory water or 
land routes that may have linked them. Thus for Frobisher’s contempor- 
aries the Meta Incognita archipelago was an in-between, northern place 
whose relationship to the American archipelago, to Asia, and to the porous 
notion of continents remained indistinct ethnographically as well as geo- 
graphically. Foxe was a careful reader of the Frobisher voyage histories, and 
from his vantage point in 1633 the location of Meta Incognita remained 
distinctly indistinct: Frobisher’s men, he wrote, “did not know whether 
they saw Asia or America or no, as I am sure they did not know .. . in what 
land they were.”** 

That these sixteenth- and seventeenth-century English voyagers experi- 
enced the Arctic as archipelagic, not as continental or terrestrial, is in 
keeping both with the lay of the land and with early modern political 
development that “proceeded archipelagically.”** As the Introduction 
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argued regarding the problem of Arctic exceptionalism, the peripheraliza- 
tion of the Arctic in humanistic studies occasionally lends itself to the 
distortion of what is distinctive about the Arctic in an effort to incorporate 
it into existing southern frameworks of knowledge. In the case of 
Frobisher’s voyages, the framework is that of early colonial America, and 
the resulting distortion that of subsuming the fragmentary experiences of 
Arctic peoples and places visible in the Frobisher voyages to the master 
narrative of settler colonization, plantation, and national becoming. 
Frobisher’s voyages are unusually well documented in archives because of 
the lawsuits that engulfed them, and their written and visual materials are 
particularly rich both ethnographically and aesthetically: as a result they are 
well represented in historical scholarship of New World contact. 
Specifically, because of the Meta Incognita voyages’ unusual connections 
to the queen, and their abortive intention to establish a mining outpost 
that would have been England’s first New World settlement (before 
Roanoke), these voyages lend themselves well to comparisons with North 
American and Atlantic colonial and trade ventures. But the Frobisher 
voyages have also been a victim of their success in such scholarship, as 
the colonial, continental and nation-building framework into which they 
have been subsumed is ill fitting. 

Joyce Chaplin argues that the Frobisher voyages, “much more than 
Roanoke, are the forgotten ventures of colonial America. Important pre- 
cedents were set in the icy north that explain subsequent English expecta- 
tions about America and its natives.”’? Drawing on the detailed 
archaeological research conducted by the Canadian Museum of 
Civilization’s Meta Incognita Project, Chaplin concludes that “the 
English poured energy and resources into the American Arctic” in ways 
that anticipated the settler planter colonies at Roanoke and Jamestown.** 
But was Meta Incognita in “the American Arctic”? 

This unsatisfactory incorporation of the broken lands between Asia and 
America that Frobisher visited into the continental destiny of America is 
even more pronounced in Amir Alexander’s Geometrical Landscapes: “It is 
no wonder that in the maps and accounts of Frobisher’s expedition the 
North American landmass is transformed into broken land and carved out 
by islands and passages. This unique geography was created by the repeated 
application of the master narrative of exploration to the lands of the 
Canadian arctic.”” But this understanding is similarly anachronistic and 
anatopistic in its dependence on a continental “America” (not to mention 
the Arctic) that did not exist in Frobisher’s time and place. For Alexander, 
“The surprising thing about Frobisher’s and Davis’ reports is not that they 
found many islands, but rather that they completely missed the North 
American landmass.”*° But the “massive bulk of the continent of North 
America” did not exist as such in the minds of sixteenth-century people. 
Moreover, the Frobisher materials are consistent with early modern 
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geography’s fluid understandings of archipelago and continent, and speci- 
fically of “America” itself as archipelagic. 

As Lewis and Wigan argue in The Myth of Continents, there was far more 
contingency in early modern geographical concepts than scholars of early 
American colonial history typically acknowledge, given that it was not 
until the eighteenth century that continents became key geographical 
concepts.’ Likewise “archipelago” enjoyed a fluidity that overlapped 
with continent: “in early modern English, any reasonably large body of 
land or even Island group might be deemed a continent. In 1599, for 
example, Richard Hakluyt referred to the West Indies as a ‘large and 
fruitfull continent.””** Archipelago (literally the first abyss or sea) originally 
referred to the Aegean Sea and its islands together, incorporating both a 
maritime space and its islands or “broken lands.” In the sixteenth century, 
archipelago was also applied to other bodies of water and island groups, 
making Best’s description of the islands and ice fringing the coasts of Baffin 
Island particularly apt. 

This early modern archipelagic vision is important to recover when 
speaking of early Arctic exploration, because it allows us to see the hetero- 
geneous nature of the Arctic lands, waters, ice, and people engaged on these 
voyages, and the challenges they posed to categories at that time and since. 
As John Gillis writes, 


Not until the nineteenth century did continents begin to hold sway meta- 
phorically as well as literally, the fact that we ignore at the risk of distorting 
the history of the early modern world .. .. We have lost sight of this because 
in the western historiographical canon, laid down in the nineteenth century, 
history is presented as if it begins and ends at the edges of continents, and 
dwells almost exclusively on their interiors.” 


Today we conceive of the circumpolar Arctic as a mediterranean space in 
which three continents surround an ocean, but not until the eighteenth 
century was there agreement that Asia and America were separate land- 
masses (and indeed the unreached northern coast of Greenland was still 
potentially linked to Asia well into the nineteenth century). “The Americas 
continued to be thought of as a vast archipelago, passage through which 
would surely lead to Asia” in the eighteenth century by both the English 
and the French, and it is these archipelagic “places between other places,” 
i.e., between Asia and America, that the Frobisher voyages explored.’° 
Thus detached from the teleology of America and its planter colonies, 
the heterogeneous Meta Incognita project (Northwest Passage exploration, 
trading mission, mining outpost) and its equally heterogeneous cultural 
productions can regain their archipelagic fluidity. If we join to this the 
subsequent voyages of John Davis, Thomas Button, and William Baffin, 
who remapped parts of Meta Incognita in the years following Frobisher’s 
voyages but did not realize it, we can see that the “chaotic empiricism” 
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characterizing early modern Arctic exploration was its defining feature. 
Because the Queen’s direct involvement in the Frobisher schemes made 
controlling Company knowledge even more stringent than within other 
companies, neither Davis nor Baffin knew that they were retracing 
Frobisher’s route along Baffin Island. On two important voyages, Davis 
unknowingly reached the islands of Meta Incognita. Baffin and Bylot 
followed in the early seventeenth century in four voyages and also unwit- 
tingly (re)mapped the coast of Meta Incognita. Baffin’s manuscript of his 
final voyage was censored by Purchas in his Hak/uytus Posthumous, omit- 
ting the detailed second map (of Resolution Island in Meta Incognita) and 
the final paragraph which stated: “if any passage [exists] within resolution 
island, it is but some creeke or in lett, but the mayne will be upp fretum 
davis” — that is, the Passage lies further north through Davis Strait not 
Hudson Bay." And as we saw in Chapter 4, the results of Button’s 
mysterious voyage by Meta Incognita only appeared fragmentarily in the 
work of the ornery “North-West Fox.” 

Thus the “Greenland transfer” of Frobisher’s discoveries, made possible 
by the intense secrecy surrounding the Company of Cathay and com- 
pounded by the subsequent sequestration of writings and maps, ushered in 
the “woeful chronicle of fatal disasters and bravado” in Hudson Bay in the 
seventeenth century, the voyages of Munk, James, and Knight.** If then 
“liJn every tangible sense, the Northwest enterprise of [Frobisher] was a 
dead-end in the history of English maritime exploration,” one which 
blighted two centuries of exploration through its very suppression, how did 
the Frobisher voyages re-emerge as the origin of Arctic exploration in the 
nineteenth century? 


Discourses of discovery 


We can begin to answer that question by thinking archipelagically about 
the Frobisher voyages, both geographically and textually. Because today we 
usually rely on late nineteenth and early twentieth-century editions of the 
Frobisher voyage writings, and these are largely based on Hakluyt’s com- 
pilations in his Principall Navigations, Voiages, Traffiques and Discoueries of 
the English Nation (1598-1600), we experience the Frobisher writings as 
contiguous with the Victorian “national project” of exploration publica- 
tion.** But Frobisher was a “habitual privateer” whose “abiding semi- 
literacy” meant that he never published a word.’ Nor was there any 
expectation that a voyage commander should. As the figurehead of a 
speculative trade venture that quickly turned into a court-funded 
resource extraction enterprise, Frobisher resembles Franklin and Ross 
even less than Knight and Kelsey did in their early eighteenth-century 
corporate manuscript culture. 
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Looking back to Frobisher’s day as the origin of England’s passion for 
the Northwest Passage, we find not the records of an explorer obsessed with 
a coherent quest, but an array of writings by gentlemen adventurers, 
officers, investors, and propagandists for these voyages. Moreover, in 
some cases the authorship was acknowledged to be involuntary. 
Inadvertent publication was a common rhetorical trope and reality in 
early modern England and it was a visible mechanism of the Frobisher 
writings. According to Wendy Wall, early print culture saw the rise of 
numerous strategies for making print acceptable in a world that still valued 
highly the “patronage system of manuscript exchange”: 


The most common means for the writer or printer to ease the text into the 
public eye was for him to suggest that publication did not have full authorial 
consent. This strategy of disassociating text and author created a skewed 
vision of printed texts; they seemed to be private words snatched away from 
their producers and offered for sale to the public.** 


Prefatory disclaimers of involuntary publication became conventional by 
the late sixteenth century in poetic writing invoking a “rhetoric of privacy” 
and occasionally of sexual scandal.’” 

The disclaimers in Gilbert’s and Best’s Northwest Passage writings 
capitalize on the secrecy associated with financial speculation by drawing 
attention to their exclusive knowledge. Here the social boundary appar- 
ently traversed is not one of a private female sexuality but of exclusive 
financial speculation. If we remember that the earliest writings on New 
World discoveries were “promotional, meant to encourage investment or 
migration,”*® then the authorship of these Northwest Passage writings 
takes on a qualitatively different function than those in eighteenth- or 
nineteenth-century institutional contexts. In seeming to allow glimpses of 
the secret knowledge possessed by investors in chartered companies, these 
effusive promotional materials lacked the monopolist reticence of the 
HBC’s manuscript culture or the nationalist commitment to public service 
in authorized Admiralty voyages. 

In the two best-known publications linked to the Frobisher voyages, 
third and fourth parties collectively played leading roles in authorship. 
Humphrey Gilbert’s A Discourse of a Discovery Of a New Passage to Cataia 
was the seminal text associated with launching the Company of Cathay 
and had been circulated in manuscript since 1564 as part of Gilbert’s 
campaign for the expedition. But it was in the end published by a friend 
of Gilbert’s, George Gascoigne, who in a prefatory “Epistle To the Reader” 
described surreptitiously copying and registering the discourse, which had 
been intended by the author “as a priuate Letter unto his Brother” and now 
“commeth foorth without his consent.”*” Gascoigne’s role in collectively 
circulating the writing of Gilbert and the name of Frobisher elevated him 
to a fellow “eyewitness” in writing, “From my lodging where I march 
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among the Muses for lacke of exercise in martiall exploytes.”*° The occa- 
sion for Gascoigne’s printing of Gilbert’s discourse in 1576 was Frobisher’s 
imminent voyage, which was thus here inscribed from its inception within 
this visible matrix of patrons, authors, printers, stationers, and as we will 
see, poets. 

The only contemporary account of all three Frobisher voyages was also 
inscribed within this matrix in which Frobisher served as a figurehead and 
not as author — George Best’s A True Discourse of the late voyages of 
discouerie, for the finding of a passage to Cathaya (1578). The printer was 
Henry Bynnyman, who prefaced the book with “The Printer to the 
Reader” confessing that the author did not consent to publication but 
had written the manuscript report for their patron Sir Christopher Hatton. 
Here the printer shares in the adventuring, “hazarding my name to the 
vvorld” while the author “vvould not adueture his ovvne name the publish- 
ing thereof.” But Bynnyman/Best are careful to promote the voyage while 
sequestering crucial knowledge in the narrative and maps. The title page 
notes that the volume’s map of Meta Incognita is as detailed “as the secretes 
of the voyage may permit” and “The Printer to the Reader” spells out that 
he concealed some of the author’s manuscript “secretes, not fitte to be 
published or reuealed to the wvorld (as the degrees of Longitude and 
Latitude, the distance, and true position of places, and the variation of 
the compasse).”™ 

To these collaborative efforts we can add a number of other writings 
about the Frobisher voyages produced by collectivities involving poets, 
printers, and patrons. Poems were common in these voyage publications, 
but like the printers’ statements, they were removed by Hakluyt, contri- 
buting to the tendency since the seventeenth century to focus narrowly on 
voyage narrative to the exclusion of the other elements of publication. So 
when James and Kelsey break into verse in their seventeenth-century Arctic 
voyage writings, they are not anomalies but share continuities with the 
previous century’s exploration writings. 

In Frobisher’s day, promoting such voyages in heroic verse served what 
we would call a primary, not a secondary function. That is, these were not 
poems about exploration, in the way that Tennyson or Swinburne wrote 
poems about Franklin, but rather poems of exploration, central to the 
business of exploration in that time. Thomas Ellis’ A True Report of the 
Third and Last Voyage into Meta Incognita (1578) was an eyewitness account 
that interspersed illustration, prose, and verse by multiple authors, begin- 
ning with Abraham Fleming’s “A rhyme decasyllabicall, comparatiue, and 
congratulatorie” that recast the Arctic voyager as a modern Ulysses. In and 
around Ellis’ narrative of the third voyage were several other poems: by 
Ellis about Frobisher as a modern Jason leading his Argonauts toward 
golden treasure; by John Stanley to Ellis praising the latter’s immortaliza- 
tion of the enterprise; and by Ellis himself addressing the reader with a false 
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humility that denied his aspiring to being a modern Plutarch. Dyonese 
Settle’s A True Reporte (1577) of the second Frobisher voyage also began 
with a “Rhyme decasyllabical” by Abraham Fleming, different from the 
poem in Ellis but equally Odyssean. Humphrey Gilbert’s foundational 
A Discourse of a Discoverie initiated this whole flurry of texts with his 
volume that also began in verse, “A prophetical sonnet,” by Gascoigne, 
who had put the book in print ostensibly without Gilbert’s consent. Here 
Gilbert is predicted to outstrip Columbus, Magellan and even Neptune 
himself with his discovery of the Northwest Passage. 

Such heady strains of courtly romance and classical myth were at home 
in the exploration culture of Frobisher’s day, when “[r]omance had a place 
in the making of history.”** But they begin to be edited out as soon as the 
voyages are repackaged nearly three decades later by Hakluyt in Principal 
Navigations (vol. 3, 1600). Hakluyt included all the texts in question here — 
Gilbert’s Discourse, Settle’s True Reporte, Ellis’ True Report, and Best’s True 
Discourse — but made significant cuts to all of them. 

First, Hakluyt removed the extra-authorial frames of Gilbert and Best, 
which had traced the involuntary circuit these writings had ostensibly 
followed outside the author’s control. Second, he removed the verse 
portions of Ellis’, Settle’s, and Gilbert’s texts. Third, Hakluyt removed 
all the prefaces and dedications which situated each text in relationship to 
particular courtiers and aristocrats, often cutting the initial and final 
paragraphs of the narratives as well in order to erase the traces of patronage. 
Fourth, he removed illustrations and maps, particularly the curious ice- 
bergs in Ellis and narwhal in Best, and excised textual references to them. 
And finally, he made cuts to the texts, including severely abridging the 
multi-chapter elaborate discourse that began Best’s True Discourse, with its 
larger speculations on science, cosmography, and geography in relation to 
the Northwest Passage. Hakluyt was especially careful to excise passages 
about the value of the voyages: he cut Best’s concluding paragraph that “I 
find in all the countrie nothing, that maye be to delite in, either of pleasure 
or of accompte,” except for the (non-existent) gold and sapphires.*’ He also 
cut Best’s incisive point that understanding magnetism was far more 
valuable than gold: it is the lodestone that “is to be preferred before all 
pretious stones in the worlde.”** 

What emerges in Hakluyt’s authoritative edition is an “illusion of 
homogeneity”®: the narrative of each voyage stripped of these important 
components that had situated it visibly in a particular cultural and multi- 
authorial matrix. By foregrounding the geography, chorography, and 
ethnography of the actual voyage, and bracketing off mythology, romance, 
poetry, hagiography, court intrigue, patronage, speculative cosmography, 
and high finance, Hakluyt effectively reset exploration writings in a new 
direction that the nineteenth-century Admiralty and RGS would recognize 
as their precedents in ostensibly moving toward science and away from 
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political intrigue and interests. Because Hakluyt’s editions became the 
authoritative source for later anthologies, from Purchas through the eight- 
eenth century, a significant dimension of Elizabethan exploration culture 
disappeared into the elite libraries where these very rare books of Gilbert, 
Settle, Best, Ellis, et al., slumbered. Even in current scholarship on the 
Frobisher voyages, the multi-author prefaces, poems, and patron dedica- 
tions are usually ignored, and the dematerialized narrative of the voyage 
becomes the main focus, even by scholars using the original pre-Hakluyt 
editions. 

The nonproprietary authorship we have seen central to diverse explora- 
tion cultures from the seventeenth through the nineteenth centuries thus 
remains consistent through the earliest writings on the Northwest Passage. 
And the absence of the explorer as author was nowhere as pronounced as at 
the supposed origin of this tradition, in Frobisher’s utter lack of interest in 
writing. There is only one piece of writing publicly attributed to him on 
these voyages,*® and it is the letter he had written on the second voyage to 
transmit via the Inuit to five Englishmen who disappeared on his first 
voyage. The five missing Englishmen have generated much speculation — 
did they desert, were they abandoned, or were they captured or killed by 
Inuit? The English position was that they had been captured (perhaps in 
retaliation for the first Inuk the English kidnapped), and so on his return to 
Meta Incognita Frobisher wrote an open letter to these missing men telling 
them that he was prepared to trade three new Inuit captives for them, 
urging them to keep the faith, and warning the Inuit “that if they deliuer 
you not, I wyll not leaue a manne aliue in their Countrey.”*” 

Not surprisingly, “[t]his mixture of pious thoughts and threats of 
genocide produced no results.”** But it did produce the sole printed text 
on the Northwest Passage in Frobisher’s name, which in Best’s True 
Discourse is set apart from the blackletter main text as a distinct intertext 
with title and roman font: “The forme of Martin Frobishers letter to the 
Englishe captiues.”*” But ironically this polished letter was almost certainly 
written by one of Frobisher’s gentlemen adventurers, and more impor- 
tantly, it was initiated by the Inuit. Best noted that their captive Inuk 
“made signes . . . vnto vs, that wée shoulde write oure letters vnto them, for 
they knewe very well the vse wée haue of writing.”’° This was one of many 
indications throughout the Frobisher writings that what was a first for the 
English was not so for the Inuit, as the latter possessed European trade 
goods (glass beads, iron nails) and a familiarity with writing that surprised 
the English. Archaeologists have substantiated these earlier contacts 
between Inuit and Dorset people and the Norse, centuries before the 
English arrived.” 

For our purposes here, the Inuit familiarity with writing and their 
initiation of Frobisher’s letter alienates further still the identities of explorer 
and author and introduces a new kind of extra-authorial agency, an 
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indigenous one. Here we need to resituate writing as one form of cultural 
transfer among many — the exchange of non-verbal signs, gifts, and 
translated speech (and the Inuit request of paper and pens for the antici- 
pated reply) accompanied what Best described as “the circumstance of 
curious enditing” (indicting, i.e., dictating) of Frobisher’s letter.** And 
whereas the performance of culture is a task normally forced upon indi- 
genous captives by Europeans (as was the case with several Inuit captured 
by Frobisher, who demonstrated kaiak and sledding skills in England), 
here a curious reversal is briefly visible. 

The aggressive English, taking captives at will and boasting of their 
powers to meet any resistance with death, are also in the case of this letter’s 
curious composition made consciously dependent upon Inuit knowledge, 
of Arctic places and also of writing. Inuit mobility is required to place that 
manuscript letter in circulation with the lost Englishmen, and three 
hundred years later it will be Inuit oral histories that will recount the 
story to Hall of how Inuit tried to aid those five men.” And all this on a 
voyage in which the English noted the presence of stone monuments 
(inuksuit) “as it seemed for markes” and built “many Crosses of stone” in 
reply, learning a sign system and medium suited to Meta Incognita.”* 

Frobisher’s ostensible authorship of this dictated manuscript letter, 
initiated by the Inuit, had earned pride of place in Best’s ornately printed 
book. But its greatest value was its making tangible the power of Inuit oral 
history, knowledge, and presence in this unique reversal of that most 
Eurocentric of exploration set pieces, the demonstration of superiority of 
European writing over indigenous orality. Hakluyt stripped Frobisher’s 
letter of its bibliographic distinction within Best’s text, but the enduring 
effect of this curious dictation in and for the Arctic is to take what appears 
as another example of the indigenous go-between and transform it into an 
instance of how fugitive writing in the Arctic estranges author from 
explorer. 


Lost relics: the Victorian discovery of Meta Incognita 


We have seen that the writings generated by Frobisher’s voyages had come 
from the pens of numerous writers, none of them the captain’s, and that it 
had been Queen Elizabeth, her counselors, and Lok who played the largest 
roles in the Company’s gold debacle. But when Victorians began assem- 
bling their monumental histories of Arctic exploration, they drew the 
shadowy figure of Frobisher out from this larger matrix and gave him a 
starring role. When John Barrow published with Murray his Memoirs of 
Naval Worthies (1845), Frobisher enjoyed pride of place, part of the nine- 
teenth-century idealization of the navy that fused “the history of the navy 
and the history of the national character.” But Barrow made no mention 
of fool’s gold, lawsuits, disgrace or the fugitive company at the heart of it 
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all; he concluded vaguely that “what the produce of the three voyages 
amounts to is not clear.”*° With Barrow’s retirement from the Admiralty 
and Franklin’s departure on his final voyage in that same year of 1845 came 
the end of the unique publication partnership of Murray and the 
Admiralty, and the emergence of a new era in the public dimensions of 
exploration. 

The foundation of the Hakluyt Society in 1846 ushered in a new era in 
Arctic exploration publication, as its prospectus defined its purpose as 
republishing “rare and valuable””’ editions of exploration narratives, a 
comprehensive series that continues today. Originally titled the 
Columbus Society in its first prospectus, the Hakluyt Society developed 
a uniquely nationalistic and individualistic re-creation of exploration his- 
tory based on the sixteenth-century geographer’s foundational role. Mary 
Fuller provides an excellent account of how Hakluyt’s editions were 
redeployed in the Victorian period as an imperial technology serving to 
connect Victorian high empire to its imagined origin in an Elizabethan 
golden age. As Fuller argues, Hakluyt’s editions combined with the 
Hakluyt Society republications, “constitute an immense corpus, a vast 
textual body” which is “incorporated under the single sign of Hakluyt’s 
name” but which “is a/so enormously heterogeneous.” 

The Royal Geographical Society would build on this with its own 
biographical series on “The World’s Great Explorers” launched in 1889. 
Beginning with Davis, the Elizabethan who “converted the Arctic regions 
from a confused myth into a defined area,” the RGS offered a similar vision 
of exploration focused on “the devoted labours of a few great men,” “who 
dared to force their way into the unknown.”” Frobisher had been an early 
favorite in this new commemorative turn in exploration publication; his 
voyages were the subject of one of the earliest Hakluyt Society volumes, 
Rundall’s Narratives of Voyages Towards the North-West (1849). 

The next big turning point in Frobisher’s career took place in 1861, when 
Charles Francis Hall was led by Inuit to the remains of the Meta Incognita 
mining camps in Kodlunarn Island off southern Baffin Island. Hall was 
collecting oral accounts of encounters with Englishmen while searching for 
Franklin, and one account he received seemed to echo the 300-year-old 
story of Frobisher. Led by Tookoolito and Ebierbing, Hall was astonished 
to see the abandoned trenches and ruined house of Meta Incognita. Hall 
admitted in his subsequent narrative that he had not at that point read the 
Frobisher writings but knew them through Barrow’s Chronological History, 
and that he first read Best’s and Ellis’ narratives in Hakluyt upon his return 
to New York, in his efforts to authenticate the relics.°° 

The precedent of La Pérouse provided a critical link between Franklin 
and Frobisher for Hall both in the longevity of survivors (37 years, Hall 
estimated), and in establishing the importance of relic collecting in elevat- 
ing the collector to international hero. As Nourse wrote in his official 
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account of Hall’s discovery, Hall “expressed his belief that he ought to go 
over immediately to England and present these to the English sovereign 
and people, as Capt. Dillon in 1829 had presented the remains of La 
Pérouse’s expedition to Charles X and to the French nation.” As we 
saw in Chapter 1, Dillon, a British subject and employee of the East India 
Company, had earned a knighthood from France for his discovery of the 
expedition that France had sought for over three decades, and La Pérouse’s 
precedent had featured prominently in campaigns for additional Franklin 
searches. 

The American Hall would be to Frobisher what Dillon was to La 
Pérouse, but with the added honor of having effectively (re)located the 
first English colony in North America: 


Thus finding the iron relic where it had lain undisturbed for three centuries, 
God blessing me and making me the instrument in determining the exact 
facts of what has remained a mystery to the civilized world for so long. Now 
it will be known throughout all the enlightened nations of the earth where 
Frobisher did attempt to establish the colony which Queen Elizabeth sent 
here in 1578. 


Complete with divine blessing, Hall’s rediscovery of the first Elizabethan 
colony elevates him to a unique role in the teleological history of early 
America developed in the nineteenth century and continued throughout 
much modern historiography. Like Franklin, the devout Hall was passio- 
nately devoted to bringing Christianity to the Inuit, and here he appears as 
a divine instrument in a Columbian gesture of (re)discovery. 

Hall’s discovery of the Frobisher relics was described in his Life with the 
Esquimaux and posthumously (after his mysterious death on his third 
expedition, to the North Pole), in the Narrative of the Second Arctic 
Expedition. This led to renewed interest in publishing the writings on the 
Frobisher voyages, beginning with the publication of the Company of 
Cathay manuscript correspondence in the series of State Papers edited by 
historian William Sainsbury in 1864. Sainsbury made available for the first 
time to the public the waves of correspondence engulfing the final 
Frobisher voyages’ financial debacle, in the process noting how far from 
the glorified history of Arctic exploration Frobisher had traveled: 


it is somewhat remarkable that throughout the correspondence relating 
to Frobisher’s second and third voyages, the original intention of the first 
voyage, that is, the discovery of the North-west passage, is almost wholly lost 
7 : 2 63 
sight of; gold is the pith, heart, and core of most of the correspondence. 


But just as Hakluyt had cut many of the embarrassing reflections on gold 
from the Frobisher writings, Sainsbury’s sobering admission was quickly 
obscured in the race to relaunch Frobisher following Hall’s 1861 rediscovery 
of Meta Incognita. This relaunch took the form of the Hakluyt Society 
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edition of The Three Voyages of Martin Frobisher edited by Richard 
Collinson in 1867. Collinson combined the shortened Hakluyt versions 
of the Frobisher accounts with some manuscripts collected by Rundall in 
1849 and Sainsbury in 1864, and added a comprehensive catalogue of Hall’s 
Frobisher relics. A compilation of compilations, Collinson’s edition con- 
solidated for the first time a coherent textual identity for this remote 
explorer who had never been an author. Thus Fuller writes 


Collinson characterized Frobisher’s voyages as a search for the Northwest 
Passage (an aim actually abandoned early on), locating them in a more or 
less unbroken tradition of English exploration in the North. . . extending to 
the Northwest Passage search of Collinson’s own day.°* 


But the break to which we should pay the greatest attention is not that 
between Victorian compilations and Hakluyt’s compilations, but rather, 
that between Hakluyt in 1600 and the original Frobisher writings several 
decades earlier. Hakluyt’s power to cohere under his name an authoritative 
corpus overdetermined all subsequent editorial projects to such an extent 
that only by looking outside the long reach of Hakluyt’s shadow can we 
start to see the key features of the Frobisher writings — their complete 
dispersal of authorial function beyond the name of the explorer, and their 
relation to other objects of knowledge. 


The lost relics 


What was the role of collecting in the Frobisher voyages, in their afterlives, 
and in the writings? Hall’s discovery of Meta Incognita and his collection 
of relics sit squarely within the nineteenth-century exhibitionary culture of 
exploration that revolved around Franklin and La Pérouse. But collection 
had also played an important role in the voyages themselves, being the 
mechanism of taking possession of Meta Incognita. According to Best, on 
their first landfall, Frobisher commanded them “to bring him whatsoeuer 
thing they could first find, whether it were liuing or dead, stocke or stone, 
in token of Christian possession”; “Some of his companye brought floures, 
some gréene grasse, and one brought a péece of a blacke stone.” It was 
that stone, collected as a “token of Christian possession,”°° that made 
possible the transformation of the enterprise from the search for the 
Passage to a mining boondoggle. The narwhal tusk they collected, illu- 
strated in Best’s True Discourse and given to Queen Elizabeth, was another 
prized artifact that contributed to the court’s fascination with Meta 
Incognita. Their collection included an Inuk captive on the first voyage, 
and an Inuit woman, man, and child, kidnapped on the second voyage, 
who survived briefly in England and were subjected to a “representational 
machine” that then used their bodies and likenesses to generate pictures, 
stories, and casts.°7 
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And having wisely decided against leaving 100 men to overwinter on 
their final voyage, Frobisher left instead a collection of objects in their 
place. According to Ellis, 


we builded a litle house in the Countesse of Warwickes Island, & garnished 
it with many kindes of trifles, as pinnes, Pointes, Laces, Glasses, Kombes, 
Babes on horsebacke and on foote, with innumerable other such fancies & 
toyes: thereby to allure & entice the people to some familiaritie against other 
yeares. 


The collection included “pictures of men & women in lead, men a horse- 
backe,” and “Also in the house was made an ouen, and breade lefte baked 
therein, for them to see and taste.”°? These avatars of the English, inscribed 
in lead and represented in toys, were left behind to proxy future encounters 
with the Inuit. 

Frobisher’s voyages left behind this rich collection of objects but none of 
these artifacts was recovered by Hall or in the extensive archaeological 
investigations conducted by the Canadian Museum of Civilization in the 
1980s. What Hall did recover in 1861 was a heterogeneous assortment of 
earth, iron, sod, lime, brick, coal, rocks, and ore from the house and 
trenches. This material makes for valuable archaeological evidence but it 
had none of the photogenic and affective power of the personal effects and 
scientific instruments found by the Franklin searches. 

The fate of Frobisher’s relics also bears striking contrast to another 
major discovery of early modern Arctic relics, those of Willem Barentsz’ 
1596 expedition, discovered serendipitously by a Norwegian captain in 
Nova Zemlya in 1871. Barentsz died on this historic Northeast Passage 
expedition but Gerrit de Veer had published a strikingly illustrated account 
in 1598. Many more relics were recovered in 1876 by an English sport 
hunter, Charles Gardiner, who donated them to the Dutch government. 
The relics recovered from the Barentsz overwintering site included 
Barentsz’ manuscript scroll, books, clocks, compasses, silver, instruments, 
and prints, the latter brought as gifts and merchandise for China. These 
hundreds of photogenic relics were initially displayed in the Hague and 
today are mostly in the Rijksmuseum, the subject of extensive researches, 
national commemoration, and reproduction. The Hakluyt Society used 
the occasion of Gardiner’s donation of the relics to publish a second 
edition of de Veer’s The Three Voyages of William Barents (1876, first edn. 
1853), which opened with a cosmopolitan celebration of the English 
discovery of the relics and many illustrations of them, displayed in suitably 
antiquarian style.”° The Barentsz relics scenario was precisely what Hall 
would have hoped for in his discovery of Frobisher’s relics. 

But unlike the Franklin, Barentzs and La Pérouse relic images, illustra- 
tions of the Frobisher relics were few in number and poor in aesthetic 
quality. The two chief images of the relics in Hall’s books showed them 
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CONTENTS OF BOX J. 


6 


FROBISHER BELICS. 


Figure 5.2 Charles Francis Hall, “Contents of Box J. Frobisher Relics.” Arctic 
Researches and Life Among the Esquimaux. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1866. 
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wrapped in Hall’s socks (Figure 5.1) and laid out as an array of physical 
evidence (Figure 5.2). We have to rely on the key to distinguish between 
objects such as “fragment of tile and four gravel-stones, united by the moss 
of ages,” and “stone, covered with the moss of ages.”’" The most promising 
relic was a 20 |b. lump of iron, a “proof” used in the furnaces, and found by 
the Inuk Koojesse.”~ This was the “iron relic” that Hall had been divinely 
blessed to discover as a trace of England’s first American colony, but it too 
did not make for an appealing visual subject. Hall eagerly sought more 
relics that the Inuit described, and had several Inuit draw and build models 
(in wood and toodnoo, chewed fat) for him of an object that he realized was 
the camp’s anvil, as well as of an enigmatic monument that Frobisher’s 
men had erected and that the Inuit had re-authored for their own pur- 
poses.”? Collecting Inuit stories, drawings, and models of English relics, 
Hall assembled an archive of hybrid objects that fit poorly within the 
hagiographical aesthetics and sentiment represented in the /LN, or the 
Painted Chapel at Greenwich, or the Rijksmuseum. Nevertheless, John 
Barrow Jr. had proposed that “As regards the final disposal of the Frobisher 
relics, I think they should either be placed in Greenwich Hall or in the 
Royal United Service Institution with the Franklin relics.””* 

Not only were the Frobisher relics not displayed with those of Franklin, 
but their mysterious fate illustrates their incompatibility with Victorian 
exploration culture. Sent by Hall from New York to the Smithsonian in 
DC and the Royal Geographical Society in London, Frobisher’s relics 
vanished without a trace after having been accessioned. by both institu- 
tions. Hall carefully labeled, wrapped, and crated each precious clump of 
sod, lime, coal, tile, and moss, and each object was listed in an eight-page 
catalogue in Collinson’s Three Voyages of Martin Frobisher, following 
McClintock’s practice in Voyage of the ‘Fox.”” 

“Three cases and 1 cask of relics; and 1 piece of iron weighing 20 pounds” 
reached the RGS in 1863 and were examined and authenticated by autho- 
rities, one of whom urged that now was the time for the Hakluyt Society to 
publish “Frobisher’s journals”’°; the journals’ nonexistence seems 
unthinkable in such company committed to the commemoration of 
explorer authors. The other half of the relics reached the Smithsonian, 
were loaned out for display at the 1876 International Exhibition in 
Philadelphia, and returned to the Smithsonian only to vanish. 

Since the early twentieth century, historians and curators have 
painstakingly sought to retrace the Frobisher relics at the RGS, the 
NMM, and the Smithsonian without success, except for the large iron 
bloom that has been located at the latter. As one Smithsonian curator 
admitted, “practically all mistakes that a museum could make ... are 
illustrated in our connection with the Charles F. Hall collections.””” 
Hall won praise from modern archaeologists and anthropologists for 
his “pioneering research” methods that were a hundred years “ahead of 
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his time.””* But it was this same serious attention to the physical 
evidence available in Meta Incognita that fell beneath the threshold 
of interest of Hall’s contemporaries, who had come to expect charis- 
matic relics and journals, not specimens of sod. 

Yet Hall was also thoroughly a man of his time, and owed his successful 
Arctic campaigns to the expert assistance he received from Tookoolito and 
Ebierbing, an Inuit couple he met in Frobisher Bay who then traveled with 
him until his death and taught him the Inuit skills that would make his 
fame. Hall’s relationship with them was complex, but it reached a low 
point in his exhibition of them in Barnam’s American Museum, other 
spectacles, and his own lectures. As Russell Potter shows, when Hall 
returned with his Frobisher relics and exhibited them at the talk he gave 
before the American Geographical Society, it was the Inuit family that 
elicited the greatest curiosity.”” No longer living tokens of possession as 
Frobisher’s captives had been, Tookoolito, Ebierbing and their baby 
Tukerliktu (who died as a result of their grueling show schedules) were 
enlisted as living curiosities in the Victorian exploration industry which by 
now was dependent on the entertainment spectacles and tours that helped 
celebrity explorers raise funds for their media-friendly expeditions. 

Hall’s popular illustrated books, lecture tours, and collaboration with 
showmen like Barnum reveal the new lay of the land in late Victorian 
Arctic exploration, which, as Driver, Riffenburgh, and Potter show, was 
increasingly a sensationalized affair. The reappearance of the Frobisher 
voyages in this culture so amenable to the Franklin disaster yielded results 
that are both instructive, and also further obscure much of Frobisher’s own 
exploration culture. First, the material culture of Frobisher’s Arctic outpost 
was collected, catalogued, but then apparently discarded by the very 
institutions charged with preserving national histories of Arctic explora- 
tion. It was not until the 1980s that more systematic archaeological and 
anthropological investigations were conducted in Meta Incognita. Out of 
place and out of time in two national museums on two continents, the 
Frobisher relics demonstrate the fragility of the museum effect even more 
powerfully than did the deteriorating tradition of Franklin debris. Second, 
this discovery of Frobisher’s material traces inspired a resurgence in 
Frobisher texts, but these appeared in ways that cohered under the name 
of the illiterate captain an array of texts that represented more than any- 
thing else Hakluyt’s partisan vision of exploration, obscuring significant 
historical components in the process. 

The results were a Victorian Frobisher serving the important role as 
origin of the Victorian pursuit of the Northwest Passage as a national 
project. The anomalous Company of Cathay, the financial debacle cen- 
tered on the Queen’s unprecedented role, the scurrilous associations that 
dogged Frobisher throughout his global privateering career, the multi- 
authorial and meta-authorial dimensions of print, the archipelagic Meta 
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Incognita between continents — all were submerged so that Frobisher could 
be enshrined as the first English explorer of the Northwest Passage. 

When Frobisher returned to the scene in the 1860s, British and 
American institutions were hard at work searching for Franklin. In coming 
decades their governments would continue to launch expeditions to the 
High Arctic and North Pole, while the national sovereignty of newly 
discovered parts of the archipelago remained in question until the early 
twentieth century, when the newly established District of Franklin desig- 
nated the entire archipelago as Canadian. This was an Arctic transected by 
contested national and continental borders, which was not the case in 
Frobisher’s day. 

The Frobisher voyages are often seen by historians of early America as 
“the forgotten ventures of colonial America,”*° and indeed Hall claimed 
their rediscovery within that teleology of nation building. The Hakluyt 
Society, the Royal Geographical Society, and Victorian historians like J.A. 
Froude had similarly positioned Hakluyt as an origin of a national destiny 
that they took up as their own, but it is dangerous to rely on such an 
overdetermined teleology. Hakluyt in particular, argues Patrick Griffin, 
produced an aspirational vision of an English Atlantic so powerful that its 
assumptions continue to undergird current American and especially 
Atlantic histories." And Frobisher himself, who like John Smith of 
“Pocahantas” fame had more extensive ventures to the east than he did 
to the west and north, is one of the many “globetrotters” who according to 
Allison Games require a “global geographic perspective on English overseas 
venture [that] refocuses attention away from a seemingly inexorable wes- 
tern flow of migrants ... to the Americas.”** The “astonishing range of 
colonial and commercial experiments” generated by early English corpora- 
tions like the would-be Company of Cathay and its botched efforts exceeds 
any rigid “grammar of colonization”® that leads Meta Incognita inexorably 
toward Jamestown and finally the United States. 

The archipelagic “broken lands” of Meta Incognita, and the archipelagic 
writings of and about the Englishmen who intruded violently onto its 
shores, should be held distinct from the North American Arctic, and the 
celebrity culture of explorer-authors, of Franklin and Hall’s time. Thus 
Hall’s rediscovery of Meta Incognita’s true location is not really that, but it 
is another transfer — from Greenland to North America yes, but also from 
Qikiqtaaluk (Baffin Island) to Countesse of Warwickes Ilande and Meta 
Incognita, and then to Kodlunarn and Iqaluit. As much as Frobisher has 
been the focus in recent decades of commemoration, writes Fuller, so also 
“a deliberate decommemoration of the Frobisher voyages has begun with 
the renaming of “Frobisher,” capital of the Canadian territory of Nunavut, 
as ‘Iqaluit.””** The land, ice, and seas of Meta Incognita/Qikiqtaaluk/Inuit 
Nunangat traversed by Frobisher, Hall, and their Inuit contemporaries 
were then and are still dynamic events of place in which a “constellation of 
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trajectories”®’ (Inuit, English, non-human) met one another with unpre- 
dictable results. 

The sixteenth-century English found themselves on an unknown archi- 
pelago between Asia and America, and there they encountered Inuit for 
whom the area was criss-crossed by a network of stories, stones, and trails 
that continually remade these places.*° As Tim Ingold reminds us, 
“[{h]uman existence is not fundamentally place-bound ... but place-bind- 
ing,” and “unfolds not in places but along paths.”*” Rather than thinking of 
the Meta Incognita sites as pre-existing places visited by outsiders in a 
temporal sequence, one tracking the increasing accuracy of European 
geographical sciences — e.g., being really a part of the continent of 
America but mistaken for Greenland, Estotiland, or an archipelago — it is 
better to think of these as novel events of place that need to be distin- 
guished as such. The making and imagining of these heterogeneous spaces 
is visible in part when we consider the archipelagic, extra-authorial dimen- 
sions of the writings produced by the English about Meta Incognita. Later 
narratives of national becoming or colonial settlements used by American 
historians fit these early Arctic misadventures poorly, in part because they 
fit nineteenth-century teleologies well. 

There are differing views on what precisely Elizabethans understood the 
toponym Meta Incognita to mean — “the mark of the unknown?” “value 
unknown?” “beyond the unknown?” The ethos of the unknown is worth 
preserving. When so much of exploration is beholden to the will to know, 
it is good to remember that even those driven by the most intense “fervor of 
an englobing ambition”®* remain subject to the unknown, the broken 
lands, the fugitive writings and relics of those ambitions. 


Epilogue: Franklin Found and Lost 


In September 2014 the Franklin expedition made global headlines once 
again when Canada’s Prime Minister announced the discovery of 
Franklin’s ship HMS Erebus, sought for nearly 170 years by three different 
countries and numerous private searchers. Found near King William 
Island in a location suggested in Inuit oral histories, Erebus quickly ignited 
new international debates over the significance of disaster heritage, the 
nature of Arctic sovereignty, and the status of the Northwest Passage as an 
energy frontier. 

Franklin’s expedition had gained a new national dimension as a founda- 
tional episode in Canadian northern history and national identity since the 
Victorian searches and relic exhibitions of the late nineteenth century.’ 
After Canadian independence in 1867 and the legal transfer of the Arctic 
archipelago from Britain to Canada in 1880, the archipelago was designated 
the District of Franklin, acknowledging the central role of the Franklin 
searches in mapping and claiming it.” As Pierre Berton concluded in Arctic 
Grail, “all this bumbling about in the ice streams seeking the lost Franklin 
party made it possible for Canada to claim the Arctic as its own.”? 

The Canadian search that located Franklin’s ship in 2014 was the 
sixth in seven years, led by Parks Canada archaeologists in collaboration 
with numerous agencies including the Canadian Coast Guard Service 
and the Canadian Hydrographical Service, and private sponsors Royal 
Canadian Geographical Society (RCGS), Shell Oil, a luxury cruiseship 
company, and a foundation funded by the multi-millionaire co-founder 
of Blackberry. Prime Minister Harper had taken a high profile interest 
in the multi-year searches and took center stage in announcing the 
discovery, describing it as “truly a historic moment for Canada” 
because “Franklin’s ships are an important part of Canadian history 
given that his expeditions ... laid the foundations of Canada’s Arctic 
sovereignty.”* Harper’s personal interest in the Franklin searches was 
part of the government’s larger strategic use of the Franklin disaster as a 
public-facing component in its Northern Strategy, the comprehensive 
Arctic policy introduced by Harper’s Conservative government in 2007. 
As part of its Northern Strategy, Canada prioritized new Arctic military 
and security projects, energy-extraction development, science stations, 
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and maritime regulations, all ostensibly working toward the end of 
strengthening its sovereignty and security in a rapidly changing Arctic. 
Of particular relevance in the Northern Strategy was the desire to 
define the Northwest Passage as “internal historic waters,” a claim 
denied by the USA and other nations that see the Passage as an 
“international strait.” Under the UN Convention of the Law of the 
Sea (UNCLOS) the distinction is a significant one: as internal historic 
waters, the Passage cannot be entered by foreign ships without permis- 
sion from the Canadian government, whereas an international strait 
allows foreign ships transit passage. As the diminishing sea ice makes 
the Passage increasingly accessible to larger and more diverse kinds of 
ships, Canada faces new challenges in regulating traffic through the 
Arctic archipelago, and has identified Franklin’s Erebus as a useful 
technology in its geopolitical efforts. 

Franklin’s shipwrecks have begun to play new roles in the Canadian 
government’s approach to Arctic sovereignty, meriting the millions of 
dollars that government agencies have collectively spent since 2008 in 
locating Erebus. In 2010 we saw a trial run with the Franklin search that 
located HMS Investigator, one of several Franklin search ships that them- 
selves became lost, described hyperbolically by Parks Canada as the “the 
most important shipwreck in history.”” When Parks Canada located 
Franklin’s Erebus in 2014, it was immediately presented to the public as 
the lynchpin in Canada’s historic sovereignty of the Arctic archipelago and 
of the Northwest Passage, and Franklin compared to Columbus. 
Government ministers of all ranks, Parks Canada staff, and the RCGS all 
chimed in together from the same talking points on Franklin’s founda- 
tional role in Canada’s Arctic sovereignty. But as Canada’s territorial 
sovereignty is not in dispute (as opposed to the Northwest Passage waters), 
a British naval shipwreck’s contributions toward its sovereignty are largely 
propagandistic.° 

While Franklin’s geopolitical capital has grown dramatically, his popu- 
lar appeal has remained high ever since his disappearance. There have been 
operas, plays, poetry collections, paintings, tea sets, board games, and of 
course museum exhibits devoted to Franklin. In recent years he has 
inspired novels suitable for literary prizes (Nadolny’s The Discovery of 
Slowness), airport layovers (Simmons’ The Terror), and most recently 
major films (Fortier’s The Proper Use of Stars).’ So it is not surprising 
that the news of the Evebus discovery made global headlines, and that the 
Canadian government was anxious to start its own collection of Franklin 
relics, to rival that of the National Maritime Museum in Greenwich, or 
perhaps even to raise and preserve the entire ship. Sweden did just that with 
its restoration of the sunken seventeenth-century Vasa, which receives over 
one million visitors each year. This enduring popular interest in Franklin 
specifically and in “celebrity shipwrecks”® more generally, however, should 
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not obscure the new dimensions of Franklin’s significance that are driven 
more by the imagined future than the past. 

In bringing on board Shell to help search for Franklin’s ships, the 
Canadian government capitalized on an existing link between the 
energy-extraction industries, the military, and earlier Franklin searches.” 
As a much-hyped “private-public partnership,” Shell and the RCGS’s 2014 
collaboration with the Canadian government might be compared to the 
long-term entanglement of Arctic exploration with military and commer- 
cial interests since Frobisher’s day, but this continuity is superficial. The 
fate of HMS Breadalbane, the Franklin search ship lost in 1853 and 
discovered in 1981 in Lancaster Sound by another public-private search, 
can help us see that the Evebus is following a new course. When the 
shipwreck hunter Joe MacInnis located the Breadalbane, he worked with 
Parks Canada, universities, and Big Oil, including two diving companies 
working with petroleum exploration. According to the New Scientist, “a 
spokesman for Canada’s Dome Petroleum said the information gathered 
by the expedition will have ‘industrial applications.’ Translation: oil pipe- 
lines.”*° Dome was active in seeking Arctic pipeline possibilities in the early 
1980s, part of a two-decade-long boom in oil and gas exploration in the 
High Arctic initiated by the 1955 Canadian Geological Survey expedition, 
“Operation Franklin.” Without Dome Petroleum’s help, the Breadalbane 
search would never have had access to a $250 million WASP diving system 
that made possible the discovery. MacInnis went on to work on Titanic 
with James Cameron, but the commercial savvy of his version of under- 
water archaeology was already evident in his unauthorized removal of the 
ship’s wheel from Breadalbane. It was this removal of a prized artifact that 
precipitated Parks Canada’s seeking to inscribe the missing Erebus and 
Terror a National Historic Site in 1992, leaving the placeless site in an 
unprecedented limbo as it awaited the discovery of the ships for decades. 

The new opportunities awaiting modern Franklin searchers were illu- 
strated more graphically in MacInnis’ advertisement for the Rolex 
Submariner chronometer (Figure 6.1). The ad boasts: “Searching for a 
shipwreck under the Arctic ice is not for ordinary divers. Or ordinary 
watches.” The Rolex Submariner was the iconic watch of James Bond, 
conspicuous in such films as Goldfinger, and in this ad Rolex and MacInnis 
linked the romance of contemporary adventurers with that of Franklin’s 
day. Franklin’s rescued chronometers had featured prominently in the 
1850s relic displays and J/lustrated London News representations, and 
remain among the few relics on permanent display at the National 
Maritime Museum. Naval chronometers are both navigation instruments 
and highly individualized objects — each bears a unique number and 
signifies not only the status of its owner but, potentially, affective connec- 
tions between officers and family.'' For example, at least one of the 
Franklin chronometers collected by Rae in 1854 and currently in 
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Searching for a shipwreck under the Arctic ice is not for 


ordinary divers. Or ordinary watches. 


Temperatures reach 50° below zero. The wind chill 
factor: -100°F. Ice floes are a constant hazard. 

For Dr. Joe MacInnis, the conditions were perfect. 

In this hostile world lay a unique treasure: the 
HMS Breadalbane, a three-masted British barque 
lost in 1853 during the search for the Northwest 
Passage. MacInnis was determined to find her. 

Using delicate sonar, he was able to pinpoint the 
location of the vessel 340 feet below the surface, near 
Beechey Island. Divers discovered one of the most 
perfectly preserved shipwrecks found in any ocean. 


© 1984 Rolex Watch, U.S.A., Inc. 


In the Arctic, ordinary divers find it difficult to 
function. So do ordinary watches. For the past 15 
years, Dr. MacInnis, the first to dive and film under 
the North Pole, has chosen one watch: the Rolex 
Submariner. 

“I've worn it everywhere. From the North Pole 
to eked Sea.” 

As for the future, there are still more explorer 
ships resting on the Arctic floor. 

A fitting challenge for Dr. Joe MacInnis and 
his Rolex. 


: Pictured: The Rolex® Submariner Date Chronometer. Pressure-proof to 1,000 feet. 
Write for brochure. Rolex Watch, US.A., Inc., Dept.717, Rolex Building, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10022-5383. 
World headquarters in Geneva. Other offices in Canada and major countries around the world. 
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Figure 6.1 Rolex “Submariner” advertisement. Skin Diver 34.5 (May 1985) 25. 


National Museums Scotland has had a small circle cut from its case, which 
Rae gave as a token to a friend. This may be an appalling way to mistreat an 
artifact from our vantage point, but it illustrates the highly personal and 
emotive connection, to the Franklin relics in general, but specifically to 
chronometers and their evocative ability to signify time arrested. MacInnis 
and Rolex’s commodification of this iconic exploration relic is a sign of 
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how the powerful affective response to the Franklin disaster is continually 
put to larger-scale and more profitable uses. 

The search for Breadalbane is thus a microcosm of the intertwined 
commercial, military, and energy industry appeal of Franklin’s legacy 
new to our time. As the most northerly shipwreck in the world, located 
close to Beechey Island and its iconic Franklin graves, Breadalbane also 
became a tourist site along the increasingly popular Franklin disaster tours 
marketed by northern cruise lines. In 2000, several adventure tour com- 
panies tried developing the Breadalbane National Historic Site into an 
under-ice submersible diving holiday, called “Ice Station Beechey,”"* 
which for $10,000 would take tourists from a camp on the sea ice down 
to visit the well-preserved wreck. From 2012 to 2014 the Breadalbane wreck 
was also absorbed into Canada’s annual military High Arctic “sovereignty 
exercise,” Operation Nunalivut. Operation Nunalivut’s dives on the 
Breadalbane were staged from a sea ice camp resembling “Ice Station 
Beechey” (itself alluding to the popular cold war film, Ice Station Zebra, 
starring Rock Hudson). Asked in 2014 to comment on the Breadalbane’s 
incorporation into military sovereignty exercises, Joe MacInnis replied, “I 
wasn’t just searching for a shipwreck back then, it was a sovereignty issue — 
and it still is.”’’ But searching for Franklin’s ships in 1981 had little to do 
with sovereignty, and neither had Arctic exploration in Franklin’s day of 
course. Because of the Franklin disaster’s emotive and popular appeal, it is 
easily appropriated in ahistorical ways by private and governmental groups. 
In 2015, Erebus replaced Breadalbane as the ice diving site for Operation 
Nunalivut, thus completing the Canadian transformation of Franklin’s 
ship from an instrument of Victorian science and empire, into an “instru- 
ment of sovereignty.”"* 

This twenty-first-century reinvention of Franklin’s legacy as a tech- 
nology of sovereignty resembles a celebration, indeed a fetishization, of 
exploration history, but is in fact hostile to questions of history. Michael 
Bravo has written eloquently about the urgent need to resist the emer- 
ging consensus that speaks of the Arctic solely in terms of future 
“opportunities” provided by climate change. This is “a classic recipe 
for amnesia, a focus on short- to medium-term futures, with little or no 
sense of the past,” writes Bravo, and it threatens to rob the Arctic, its 
peoples and places, of their histories, leaving in their place a dangerous 
nostalgia.’ The Franklin disaster’s public presentation by the groups 
involved in the recent Canadian searches — from the various ministers, 
the Prime Minister, and Parks Canada to the private partners like Shell 
and the RCGS — was tightly coordinated from talking points. What 
they share is precisely this language of future Arctic opportunism into 
which they are subsuming this iconic artifact of exploration history, 
shorn of the catastrophic ideology that made possible the disaster in the 
first place. 
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The sixteenth-century Company of Cathay and the eighteenth-century 
Hudson’s Bay Company also certainly had their eyes on their bottom lines, 
and were unmatched in their zealous efforts to control the circulation of 
knowledge about the Arctic. But their courtly and mercantilist cultures 
of exploration were incommensurate with those of Franklin’s day, and of 
Shell and Harper in the early twenty-first century. Most significantly, in 
the early modern era, notions of public and private were not comparable to 
those of our day, nor was there a sphere of publicly funded science with an 
increasingly fraught relationship to governmental and corporate influence. 

In 2013 the Canadian government came under sharp criticism for inter- 
fering with and censoring government scientists by requiring them to 
obtain Privy Council approval before speaking to media about research 
on such environmentally sensitive issues as climate change, polar bears, or 
tar sands.° A similarly politicized stance interfering in publicly-funded 
archaeological research is directly connected to the ability of Parks Canada 
archaeologists to locate Erebus. In summer 2012 the Canadian government 
slashed 80 percent of Parks Canada’s archaeology and preservation staff 
nationwide. Franklin search underwater archaeological staff were 
untouched, and indeed received major new equipment and government 
support for their project. A high-profile casualty was the Canadian 
Museum of Civilization’s curator of Arctic archaeology, who was dismissed 
just as her groundbreaking research on extensive contacts between Norse 
and Dorset peoples in Baffin Island was gaining international attention.'” 
The significance of what may appear as internecine civil servant strife is 
actually profound for how we understand Arctic histories, because the 
intense direction of public focus and funds upon Franklin is inseparable 
from the impoverishment of expertise and inquiry elsewhere. The elimina- 
tion of archaeologists working throughout the Canadian Arctic, the closure 
and consolidation of regional archives, and the shut-down of research 
revealing the multicultural richness of the Arctic five hundred years before 
the English arrived, together create a climate of contempt for history. 

Thus we are urged to adopt a presentist and politicized version of history 
— that Franklin’s ships are “fundamental to Arctic sovereignty” — at the 
expense of what multidisciplinary research shows — that this expedition 
became a cause célébre because of a preventable disaster, and that in the 
history of Arctic discoveries Franklin deserves a minor role. In the emer- 
gent narrative about Franklin’s Erebus, the Arctic appears again as the 
empty, unpeopled wasteland that Franklin’s British contemporaries 
glimpsed in the icescapes of their Arctic sublime. Seen again through this 
tired nineteenth-century perspective, the Arctic’s human histories began 
not with the arrival of the Tuniit and Inuit thousands of years ago, nor with 
Norse traders one thousand years ago, but with the arrival of the ephemeral 
and unsuccessful British navy. In this version of Arctic opportunism, the 
Arctic is emptied of indigenous people and its multiplicity of histories, and 
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reduced to an environment full of energy awaiting extraction. This is 
Franklin’s newest and most dangerous legacy. 

Erebus and the Franklin disaster are in the process of being transformed 
into heritage sites and educational materials that will be developed for 
schools by the RCGS, perhaps with the assistance of Shell. In 2015 Shell 
owned the largest number of oil and gas leases in the North American Arctic. 
In an effort to popularize their controversial presence in the Arctic, Shell in 
its partnership with the 2014 Parks Canada search connected the heroic 
associations of Victorian geographical exploration with today’s controversial 
Arctic energy exploration, extending its version of “exploration” back in 
time: “Exploration has been important to the success of our business for over 
100 years””® said Shell’s spokesperson. He greeted the Erebus discovery by 
saying that Shell “looks forward to sharing the great story of the Franklin 
Expedition in schools throughout Canada,””” by producing and providing to 
Canadian public schools free materials on the history of Arctic exploration. 
Shell’s interest in rewriting Franklin as the precursor of multi-billion dollar 
energy exploration is the kind of future-driven revision of the past that 
Franklin’s disaster is being recruited to serve. 

Here again we see one exploration culture attempting to overwrite 
another, this time through a presentism particularly attractive to those 
seeking future opportunities. To be sure, the Company of Cathay, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and the Admiralty all placed great (but distinct) 
value on their respective future Arctic plans. But theirs were not Arctics 
defined as energy frontiers by large-scale, transnational industrial opera- 
tions like Shell’s. Their precarious footholds in Arctic places, their encoun- 
ters with Inuit, and their share of political clout in geopolitics, were on 
scales incommensurable with those of Shell, Gazprom, or ExxonMobil. 

When speaking of the Arctic as energy frontier in our moment of 
anthropogenic climate crisis, we encounter another difficulty alien to 
Franklin’s day, identified by Mike Hulme as “climate reductionism,” 
where “the future is reduced to climate”: in “this new variety of the 
determinist fallacy ... the complexity of interactions between climates, 
environments, and societies is reduced” and both human histories and 
futures impoverished. Conceived through the lens of prescriptive natural 
sciences, the future appears “free of visions, ideologies, and values.”*° The 
Arctic is particularly vulnerable to such reductionism in part because of the 
exceptional circumstances, discussed in the Introduction, that have limited 
humanistic scholarly engagement with it, and the corresponding success 
with which the Arctic has been increasingly defined as environment, empty 
space, or energy frontier. “In the Arctic,” writes Bravo, “peoples, livelihoods, 
languages, and ecosystems contain within them the resources of long mem- 
ories, in ways that are closely tied to the dynamics of frozen states.”” In 
attempting to empty out these long memories, human and non-human, we 
are reducing the Arctic to its economic futures in a warming world according 
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to a calculus provided by Shell. Current instrumental uses of exploration’s 
histories, i.e., the transformation of Franklin into a martyr for Canada’s 
Arctic sovereignty or a precursor for Shell, do not enliven those histories and 
places so much as consign them to obscurity. 

We have often heard that the discovery of Erebus “solved one of 
Canada’s greatest mysteries,” so that at last we will know the truth of 
“what really happened” on the expedition.** But those details are not 
mysterious, merely unknown. Demystification of Franklin’s legacy is 
welcome (it is central to this book), but what we are now seeing is its 
further obfuscation. Boasting (inaccurately) that the current Franklin 
search was “the largest and most technologically advanced,”” while failing 
to mention the fatal role played by the Franklin crew’s large numbers, 
unwieldy ships, and “advanced” but ill-suited technology, reduces these 
recovery efforts to the proliferation of more ignorance. When the 
Canadian government and their captains of industry partners have com- 
pleted their transformation of Erebus into exhibits, educational materials, 
souvenirs, and new heritage sites (and perhaps new Rolexes), what roles 
will cannibalism, miserable deaths, madness, terror, the Anglocentric dis- 
regard for Inuit knowledge and occupancy, and the expedition’s utterly 
inappropriate technology and strategy, play in these exhibits? These central 
features of the Franklin disaster are painful to acknowledge but without 
them the event and Erebus remain incomprehensible. 

Imperial nostalgia plays a large role in the peculiarly Anglocentric Arctic 
that Evebus is imagined by its discoverers to inhabit. “We are inheritors of 
the British Arctic exploration legacy,”** said John Geiger, president of the 
RCGS: “What was once British is now Canadian.” This twenty-first- 
century reappropriation of Franklin’s rediscovered Erebus consolidates 
further the monumental histories of exploration that emerged in the 
Victorian age of empire. It also threatens to reinscribe public museums 
and publicly funded research along neocolonial lines strikingly out of step 
with twenty-first-century scholarly and museal practices. Thus the promo- 
tional materials of the luxury cruise accompanying the 2014 Parks Canada 
search described passengers as “donors” who “will be expedition partici- 
pants”; “if a wreck is found, donors will be recognized, by name, in 
Canadian Geographic and classroom educational materials.”* Acts of 
private appropriation, like sovereignty exercises, obscure the manifold 
contingency of the past even while claiming to recover it. Writing of the 
nostalgic monuments to Cook erected by British colonists in New 
Zealand, Nicholas Thomas observes that such a “devotional attitude 
toward history ... blocks our view of the past.”*® Such monuments are 
self-serving, and obscure the “risk and possibility that was vital” to such 
voyages and in their place create a “sense of inevitability.”*” “An engage- 
ment with history may not enable us to anticipate the future,” writes 
Thomas, “but it should make the past less predictable.””* 
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The more carefully we consider earlier cultures of exploration, the more 
unpredictable become our histories of Arctic exploration. Frobisher had 
sailed to an inhabited archipelago in the sixteenth century, and only in the 
nineteenth century did he arrive on the North American continent, the 
unwitting founder of a lost American colony and a tradition of exploration 
authorship. Victorians could look back to Frobisher, that illiterate and 
“habitual privateer,” as a “naval worthie” in a noble tradition of geo- 
graphic exploration, thanks to the intervening labors of Hakluyt, Purchas, 
Barrow, Rundall, and Hall. But the fugitive figures obscured by these 
master narratives of heroic exploration — e.g., Foxe, Knight, 
Thanadelthur, Isham, Button, Kelsey, Duncan, and O’Reilly — authored 
the wrong sort of books, or more commonly, none at all. The profuse relics 
of their Arctic endeavors, textual or artifactual, did not exist self-evidently 
and throughout time, awaiting discovery and reverential display — they can 
only be given a “relative existence”’” and visibility by the selective labor of 
those of us who come later. This is the work of genealogy: “it disturbs what 
was previously considered immobile; it fragments what was thought uni- 
fied; it shows the heterogeneity of what was imagined consistent with 
itself.”** Thus “What was once British” in the Arctic is not only not 
Canadian, it was never British to begin with. The Arctic and its 
Northwest Passages are not transhistorical entities awaiting the inevitable 
arrival of explorers, authors, nations, and sovereignty exercises to give them 
meaning. If we remember that “[i]t is the sorting that makes the times, not 
the times that make the sorting”®” then we are less likely to mistake earlier 
modernities for what we imagine to be our own, and less likely to obscure 
these dynamic events of place unthinkingly. 

The Franklin disaster’s continuing fascination has become a distraction 
in this critical process of distinguishing exploration cultures, of sorting the 
artifacts of knowledge through which we understand the Arctic. As a 
distraction it is fascinating in its own way, and certainly transformative 
of what is imagined about, and increasingly pursued in, the Arctic and the 
Northwest Passage. But this is why we need to look before, after, and 
around the figure of the explorer, revealing archipelagos of inscriptions and 
artifacts across and outside books, disciplines, and authors. 
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throughout the Franklin circles in the following letters: William Parry to S. 
Cracroft, Dec. 1850 (SPRI MS 248/452/3)): “I have received the rope bones & 
c found at Cape Riley, for the Report of Sir John Richardson & myself—I 
believe there is no manner of doubt that these articles were left there by Erebus 
& Terror.” Jane Franklin to John Richardson, Dec. 1, 1850 (SPRI 1503/41/1-16. 
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The Morning Chronicle (Oct. 14, 1850). 

See Craciun, “Frozen,” Beattie and Geiger, Frozen 58-66. On the 
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Sept. 1852, BL Add. MS 35306. They exhumed the grave of John Hartnell. 
Inglefield, Summer 51-52. see also SPRI MS 248/428/1. 

Cator, Aug. 15, 1850, SPRI MS 1183/1-2; BJ, v.1. The Inuk was Qalasirssuaq 
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Panizzi, Jan. 14, 1859 (BM Archive, Orig. Papers vol. 162, Jan.—March 1859 f. 
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Museum’s Ethnographic Department, after being exhibited at the Royal 
Polytechnic Institution (Snow, Catalogue 3-4; Roberts, “Notes on the 
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Contained in the Museum and Curiosity Shop of the Metropolitan Fair (New 
York: Godwin, 1864). 

Central to Snow’s Franklin obsession was a vision he had of Franklin’s true 
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portraits in the /LN. As he wrote to the Morning Chronicle, “1 have before me 
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the portraits of the different officers, as given in the //ustrated News this 
week, and I cannot run my eye over their features calmly. What mournful 
recollections obtrude themselves upon me! In my fancy I behold either of 
them seated upon some of those solitary and ice-bound rocks, looking from 
morning until evening for that aid which can only be given by friendly hands 
sent to them” (Morning Chronicle issue 26447 (Sept. 19, 1851)). Snow is 
alluding to the Knight disaster, whose mythic final survivors were thus 
described in Hearne’s Journey, and recounted widely as the Franklin 
disaster’s British precedent (see Chap. 3). 
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Nouvelles Annales des Voyages 13 (Paris: Librairie de Gils Fils, 1829) described 
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Snow “Further.” 
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Georgel, “Museum” 113. 
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engravings inserted in Voyage de La Corvette L’Astrolabe, and a sketch of the 
underwater debris field awkwardly inserted out of geographic sequence in 
the atlas (see Craciun, “Seeds”). For a fascinating discussion of an 1830 
British shipwreck that did generate much aesthetic innovation and 
interest, including underwater artwork, see Driver and Martins, 
“Shipwreck.” 

Dickens, “Lost” [part 2] 392. 

Gilder, Schwatka’s xi. 

On Victorian exploration and its relationship to institutions and media, see 
Driver, Geography; Riffenburgh, Myth; Burnett, Masters. 

Gilder, Schwatka’s 106-7, 108. 
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. Markham to McClintock, Oct. 12, 1880 (NMM MCL 45). During this 


correspondence, Markham persuaded McClintock to publish a new edition 
of the The Voyage of the ‘Fox’, which he did, in order to refute Schwatka’s 


cannibalism claims. 


. Arcturus, “Search” 55. 

. Bravo, “Ethnographic.” 

. Gilder, Schwatka’s 137. 

. Thomas, Entangled 85. 

. While accounts of Ross, Parry and Franklin’s earlier expeditions had been 


translated into German, “Klutschak’s book provided the first extensive 
German-language account of the Inuit of the Canadian Arctic” (Barr, 
Introduction to Klutschak, Overland xxviii). 

Mitchell, “Metapictures,” in Picture 70. 

Klutschak’s original drawings are in the National Archives of Canada. 
John Ross, “Ikmalick and Apelagliu,” Narrative. See Ross’ account of 
receiving “geographic information” from Tulluahiu, Tiagashu and Ikmallik 
(chap. 6 and 7) 149, 152. 

Bravo, “Ethnographic” 230. 

Klutschak, Overland 24-25 (see also his illustration). Gilder’s official 
Schwatka’s Search used Klutschak’s illustrations but Anglicized his 
distinction between inuksuk and tuktuksuk as simply “cairns” (29-31). 
Basu, “Cairns.” 

Hallendy, Inuksuit. See also Heyes, “Protecting.” Note that the Anglicized 
spelling of inuksuit varies. 

MacCannell, Tourist. 

Klutschak, Overland 87. 

Final Report, Project Franklin, National Archives of Canada. 

On the complex ideological dimensions of colonial graveyards, see Chadha, 
“Ambivalent.” 

Gilder, Schwatka’s 291. 

Mitchell, “Imperial.” 

Lord Dufferin had already made this Arcadian allusion visually and textually 
in the engraving titled “Et Ego in Arctis” in his Letters from High Latitudes 
309-10. 

Robery Aldrich (on Austin’s Resolute), letter to John Barrow Jr., BL Add. MS 
35306 Ff. 58. 

MacMillan, “Record Hunting in the Arctic.” 

Anon., “Northern Highlights” 225. 

One Ocean Expeditions, “Victoria Strait Expedition Invitation” (Aug. 
2014). 

Octopus Yacht, Northwest Passage Itinerary. 
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“Crystal Serenity to Sail Northwest Passage.” 

Shetty and Bellamy, “Postcolonialism’s”; see also Arondekar, For the 
Record. 

Massey, for space 71. 

Ibid. 110. 

Ibid. x11. 

Craciun, “Franklin Mystery.” 

Qtd. in Eber, Encounters 135. 


Chapter 2. Exploration, Publication, and Inscription 
in the Age of Murray 


1. Spufford, J May 46. 


aw 


. M. Shelley, Frankenstein 49. The numerous deaths of Walton’s crew are 


mentioned in both 1818 and 1831 editions; my quotes are from the 1818 edition. 


. Ibid. 21, 206. 


4. Walton’s reluctant retreat, and the failure of his chastened ambition to 


Io. 


Il. 


match Victor’s, is central to readings of Frankenstein as an ambivalent moral 
lesson; see Levine, “Ambiguous”; Sherwin, “Frankenstein”; Mellor, Mary 
Shelley 126; Levy, “Discovery” 699. 


. Walton writes that “Frankenstein discovered that I made notes concerning 


his history,” and that “he asked to see them, and then himself corrected and 
augmented them in many places .. . ‘Since you have preserved my 
narration,’ said he, ‘I would not that a mutilated one should go down to 
posterity” (234); see also Levy (705). 

Franklin to Mrs. Booth (sister), April 1818, Derbyshire Record Office 
(hereafter DRO), MS D3311/28. Quoted by permission of the Gell 
Muniment Trustees and the Derbyshire Record Office. 

M. Shelley, Frankenstein 50. 

Murray is named as such on numerous title pages; the earliest known record 
granting him this privilege is a March 1813 note from J. W. Croker: “Mr John 
Murray is the Bookseller of the Admiralty & Board of Longitude” (National 
Library of Scotland, MS 42128). Quoted by permission of the National 
Library of Scotland, hereafter NLS. 

Bathurst’s Instructions are reprinted in Franklin, Journals 277-78, 285-88. 
Accounts of these expeditions as chiefly naval and scientific include Kitson’s 
Travels; Berton’s Arctic; Lambert’s Gates, Levere’s Science, Fleming’s 
Barrow’s Boys, Mirsky’s To the Arctic! Exceptions, incorporating the Arctic 
into the new Atlantic studies, are Steele’s English Atlantic and Dove’s 
“Plying.” 

On the variant meanings of “empire” in the British context (empire of 
goods, of influence, of territory, of the sea), see Wilson’s Introduction to A 
New Imperial History, and Marshall’s Introduction to The Oxford History. 
Between 1821, when the HBC amalgamated the western territories held by 
the North West Company, and 1869, when HBC sold its territories to the 
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newly created (1867) Dominion of Canada, it ruled (as a commercial and 
legal administrator) roughly three million square miles of North America, 
nearly one fourth of the total continent (Galbraith, Hudson 3). The trading 
monopoly the HBC enjoyed from 1821 to 1867, while it did not involve the 
responsibilities of colonial government that the East India Company would 
assume, included “the responsibility for law and order and for the acceptance 
of duties towards the Indians” (Rich, Hudson’s 2: 405). 

Shelley sent Frankenstein first to Murray in May 1817, writing in her May 26 
journal that “Murray likes F.”; three days later she wrote that “Of course 
Gifford did not allow this courtly bookseller to purchase it” (qtd. in Shelley, 
Frankenstein Notebooks, ed. Robinson, lxxxvi). Murray’s record book records 
the novel as “R” (Rejected, presumably) on June 14, 1817 (NLS MS 42632 
f.1). The Shelleys also sent the novel to Percy Shelley’s publisher, Ollier, who 
rejected it in August 1817. By Sept. 24, 1817, Frankenstein was in proofs at 
Lackington’s and it was published on Jan. 1, 1818 (Robinson, in Frankenstein 
Notebooks, \xxxvi). 

No extant manuscripts of Frankenstein contain Walton’s initial letters to his 
sister. In Frankenstein Notebooks, Robinson estimates that while the polar 
frame was not part of the Ur-text (Ix), it was started by August 1816 (xxxv). 
Barrow, “Lord Selkirk’s”; I discuss the Duncan voyage in the Introduction. 
Shelley read the Quarterly in August and December 1816, and May 1817 
(Journals, vol. 2: 668). The Quarterly Review was typically published late, so 
that publication and title page dates often differ; the Oct. 1816 issue (vol. 
16.1), containing Barrow’s first Arctic proposals, appeared in February 1817 
(129-72); Shelley finished drafting Frankenstein April 17, 1817. See Cutmore, 
“Publication.” On Barrow’s numerous articles about the Arctic in the 
Quarterly, see Wheatley, “Arctic.” 

Meellor’s influential account is chapter 5 in Mary Shelley, wherein she also 
discusses Percy’s revisions to Mary Shelley’s novel. See also Knellwolf and 
Goodall, eds., Frankenstein’. 

Spufford, J May 7; Richard, “‘Paradise.”” Many literary scholars (Richard 
excepted) focus on locationless “ice” when discussing Frankenstein’s Arctic: 
Wilson, Spiritual; Griffin, “Fire”; Randel, “Political.” See also Loomis, 
“Arctic”; Jen Hill, White. 

Excellent studies by literary historians in this vein include Beer, Darwin’s 
and Open; Klancher, Transfiguring, Fulford, Lee, and Kitson, Literature; 
Christie and Shuttleworth, eds. Nature; Heringman, ed., Romantic. 
Stafford, Voyage 299, 381. 

McGann, Critique; Latour, Science; see Leask (Curiosity 18-23) and Johns 
(Nature 1-57) on writing practices within such centers. 

Klancher, Making. 

Woodmansee, Construction 29. 

Franta, Romanticism 143. On the “Romantic author” in contemporary 
intellectual property studies, see J. Boyle, Shamans; Chon, “Romantic.” 
Raj, “Eighteenth-Century” 82. 
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B. Richardson, Longitude 7. 

Edwards, Story 80-124; Lamb, Preserving and “Circumstances”; Thomas, 
Discoveries; Craciun, “Oceanic.” 

Sher, Enlightenment 327. 

Cochrane, Dr. Johnson’s 123. 

Chap. 5 in Sher, Enlightenment. 

Craciun, “Oceanic.” 

Gascoigne, Science. 

Phipps’ Voyage Towards the North Pole was published in 1774 by John Nourse 
in 1,500 copies, for which he received £200. Sandwich obtained for Phipps 
King George’s permission to dedicate the volume to him (“Memorandum of 
an Agreement,” April 1774, in Phipps Papers). Flinders’ Voyage to Terra 
Australis was published by G. and W. Nichol (1814); Vancouver’s Voyage of 
Discovery was printed for G.G. and J. Robinson and J. Edwards (1798). 
Hearne’s Journey . . . to the Shores of the Polar Sea was published posthumously 
by Strahan junior. One month before Hearne’s death in poverty in 1792, he 
made an agreement with Andrew Strahan granting him £200 for publishing 
the Journey; the contract was witnessed by William Wales, who had wintered 
on Hudson Bay and had traveled with Cook aboard the Resolution, and 
probably ghosted Hearne’s Journey (BL Add. MS 48901 ff. 51-54). 

Doubts as to the veracity of Hearne’s remarkable journey were rife in that 
age as well as in our own, specifically relating to Hearne’s graphic description 
of his reluctant participation in the massacre at Bloody Falls, the latitude of 
the Arctic Ocean, and the general feats of survival that Hearne endured. I 
have compared the two extant manuscript copies of Hearne’s journals (BL 
Stowe 307 and Add. MS 59237) to the published Journey and agree that the 
significant differences between the MS and published versions raises doubts 
about the reliability of many of the most striking features of Hearne’s 
Journey, including his participation in the massacre, and the degree of 
ethnographic detail provided (see MacLaren, “Samuel Hearne’s”; 
Greenfield, Narrating 15-70; Venema, ““Under’”; and Fulford, Romantic). 
J. Richardson, in Franklin, Journals 317. 

J. Richardson, Arctic 16. 

Jarvis, Romantic. 

MacLaren, “Retaining.” 

See Arnold, Tropics; Bravo, “Mission.” 

Thirty engravings of Back’s and Hood’s drawings were included in the first 
edition, engraved by Finden, and some hand colored. Barrow and Murray’s 
correspondence discussed the plates in detail in Dec. 1822 (NLS Acc. 12604/ 
1058). See Maclaren, “Retaining” and “Commentary”; Davis, “Vision.” 
Richardson to Back, June 9, 1821, SPRI MS 395/60. 

Gilpin, Three 55-56. 

Pratt, Imperial 63. 

Mecllraith, Life 59. Mcllraith’s version reads: “she appeared to be rather a 
creature of the imagination than a reality. Every member of her body seemed 
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to have belonged to different individuals” (83-84). Arctic Ordeal reprints the 
edited letter directly from Mcllraith; in the only modern biography, 
Johnson also relies on Mcllraith (Sir John Richardson). 

Richardson’s beautiful letters to his wife at this time include the following 
allusions to Robinson’s “The Savage of Aveyron” and Coleridge’s “Ancient 
Mariner” (the atheistic speculations were either revised or excised by 
Mcllraith): “Winter clothed in her unspotted livery still besets us—The 
snow covers the ground to the depth of three feet . . . If we pass the threshold 
of our hut and enter the forest, a stillness so profound prevails, that we are 
ready to start at the noise created by the pressure of our feet on the snow— 
The screams of a famished raven or the crash of a lofty pine rending through 
the intenseness of the frost, are the only sounds that invade the solemn 
silence of the scene—When in my walks I have perchance met one of my 
companions in this dreary solitude, his figure emerging from the shade has 
conveyed, with irresistable [sic] force to my mind, the idea of a being rising 
from the grave—I have often admired the pictures our eminent poets have 
drawn of absolute solitude, but never felt their full force until now—What 
must be the situation of a human being “alone, on the wide, wide sea”— 
How dreadful if forsaken by his God! An atheist could not dwell alone, in 
the forests of America. I must not however go on writing in this strain. There 
are yet two months of winter to come ... ” JJ. Richardson to Mary 
Richardson, March 10, 1820 (SPRI MS 1503/2)). 

Her name is unrecorded but she was the mother of Jean Baptiste Adam, a 
Copper Indian interpreter. 

M. Shelley, Frankenstein 192. 

Malchow, Gothic; Mellor, “Frankenstein”; K. Piper “Inuit.” 

Richardson also mentions this hermaphroditic guide in his journal (Arctic 53). 
The large body of scholarship on cannibalism largely ignores the Arctic 
specifically and survivor cannibalism in general, focusing on European 
projections of cannibalistic fears onto indigenous peoples in the 
Caribbean and Pacific. Survivor cannibalism (as opposed to cannibalism 
as a social practice) due to starvation was an omnipresent possibility, 
sometimes a reality, to all people in the Arctic, unlike in the Caribbean 
and Pacific. 

Richardson, Arctic 110. 

Franklin, Narrative 6. 

Officer of Rank, “Naval” 85-86. 

The British Critic’s review of Frankenstein placed the novel alongside the first 
two Arctic publications of the Murray nexus, Porden’s Arctic Expeditions and 
Barrow’s Chronological History of Voyages into the Arctic: according to the 
review, Walton “has had his imagination fired by an anticipation of the last 
number of the Quarterly Review, and is gone out to the North Pole, in quest 
of lost Greenland, magnetism, and the parliamentary reward. In justice to 
our author, we must admit that this part is well done, and we doubt whether 
Mr. Barrow, in plain prose, or Miss Pordon herself, in more ambitious 
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rhyme, can exceed our novelist in the description of frozen desarts and 
colliding ice-bergs.” 

With the death of John Murray II in 1843, that of Barrow in 1848, and the 
disappearance of the third Franklin expedition after 1845, the polar print 
nexus unraveled. John Murray III would continue publishing the Navy List, 
expanding his travel and science titles, and publish the proceedings of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. 

The relatively large print runs (for such expensive books) of the early Arctic 
publications reflect the ambition of Barrow’s efforts: his own Chronological 
History was issued in 1,500 copies (197 remained on hand in 1822), and the 
North Georgia Gazette in 1,250; Parry’s Journeys had the largest print runs 
(the first Journey printed 1,500 copies for first, 500 for second editions, and 
the second Journey 2,000 for first, 500 for second edns.). Porden’s Arctic 
Expeditions had a small run of 500 copies, 336 of which were still on hand in 
1823, after 90 copies were given to the Stationers Hall and for presentation 
(Murray Copy Ledger B, NLS MS 42725). Murray’s death ushered in 
numerous new Arctic publications from multiple publishers; in 1850 John 
Barrow Jr. wrote to Murray III complaining of Longman’s domination of 
Franklin search publications, adding that “I am not without hope that you 
may once again acknowledge your child— & patronize Arctic Adventure & 
Discovery” (National Library of Scotland, MS 40055). By 1852 Barrow Jr. 
wrote to Murray III despairing that “I believe you have no great predilection 
for anything Polar!” when the latter declined to republish Barrow Sr.’s Arctic 
essays from the Quarterly (ibid.). 

Barrow, Preface, Chronological. 

Ross’ Voyage had an initial print run of 1,250 copies, and sold for 3 1/2 
guineas; he received £667 12s 7d from Murray (Ross, Polar 58). 

For a comparison of Arctic Expeditions to Frankenstein, see chapter 3 in Jen 
Hill, White. 

Artifacts collected on Romantic-era voyages of discovery were displayed in 
the British Museum and other museums, for example the Leverian museum 
and (later) Bullock’s Museum. But these early displays were on a far smaller 
scale (and without the focus on the British artifacts of discovery discussed in 
Chapter 1) than what would be the case in the Victorian exhibitionary 
culture. On the Leverian museum’s late-eighteenth-century displays of 
Pacific materials from Cook’s voyages see Haynes, “A Natural.” On North 
American (excluding Inuit) artifacts displayed throughout the eighteenth 
century in Britain, see chap. 1 in Bickham’s Savages, wherein he calculates 
that North American indigenous artifacts amounted to only 0.2 percent of 
the British Museum’s collections in the late eighteenth century, but “they 
received grossly disproportionate display space, and with it visitors’ 
attention” (40). 

TheTimes, Dec. 4, 1818. On the curiosities’ arrival at the British Museum, see 
Gentleman’s Magazine 124 (Dec. 1818) 558. Ross discusses red snow in Voyage 
138-40. 
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. “Munchausen,” “A List of Curiosities,” in Munchausen n.p. 

. Regarding his likeness in the London panorama, Franklin wrote to his sister 
that “I shall not venture to approach very near Leicester Square for the 
passers-by should say there goes the fellow in the panorama! I have just learnt 
Sir Joseph Banks has seen it and approved of it highly” (April 12, 1819). 

. See David, Arctic (148-50), and Potter, Arctic (37-70); Garrison, “Imperial”; 
Stacey, “From Icy Picture.” 

. Murray Copy Ledger B (NLS MS 42,725). Franklin made 500 guineas from 
the first edition, 170 from the second, and by 1825 had made at least 930 
guineas from Murray (ibid.). He remained dissatisfied however, because 
Parry had negotiated higher payments (£1,050 for the first and £500 for his 
second edition of the 1821 Journey) based on his even more popular Journeys 
(see Agreement between Parry and Murray, April 25, 1821 (NLS MS 42,688); 
Richardson to Franklin, March ro, 1824 (DRO MS D3311/s5); Franklin to 
Richardson, Feb. 10, 1824 (DRO MS D3311/11/53). Of the first Franklin 
edition’s 1,500 copies, 1,000 sold for £4 14s 6d, while 445 sold for 3 guineas 
(the price that Barrow had set from the start) (NLS MS 42,725 f.57). 
Richardson initially received £150 for his contributions to the Franklin 
Narrative, and was due to receive £150 more by the end of the year 
(Richardson to Franklin, June 1, 1823 (DRO D3311/55)). 

. St. Clair, Reading 365. 

. Franklin to Richardson, Oct. 1823 (DRO MS D3311/53). 

April 1822, SPRI MS 1503/4 f.3. Richardson believed he and Hepburn had 

almost certainly eaten human flesh in October 1821, provided for them by 

Terrehaute (Richardson, Arctic 150-51; see also Houston, “Commentary” 

218-19). After killing Terrehaute, Richardson and Hepburn claim to have 

subsisted on lichen while traveling to meet Franklin’s starving party; while 

awaiting rescue, Franklin and Richardson’s reunited parties claim to have 
subsisted on the rotting caribou skins from last winter’s refuse pile; during 
these weeks, they had access to the flesh of dead voyageurs and it is possible 
they resorted to this food source in order to survive. When the expedition 
party was finally rescued by Akaitcho’s Copper Indian group, the latter 
refused to stay in the house with the British because of the exposed corpses 

kept indoors (see Franklin, Narrative 468). 

See for example, Richardson to Mary Richardson (wife), Dec. 1, 1820 (SPRI 

1MS 503/2/1-10); Franklin to his mother, April 8, 1822 (SPRI MS 248/305). 

The Times for Oct. 4, 1822 carried a story from the Aug. 17 Montreal Herald 

reporting the deaths on the expedition and their failure to reach far beyond 

Hearne’s furthest point. Hints of the British survivors’ resort to survivor 

cannibalism emerged in the Oct. 18, 1822 Times (“North-West Land 

Expedition” 2), as excerpted from the Sept. 11 Montreal Herald: “In this 

struggle betwixt the love of life and the dread of a death that must be 

terrifying to all mankind, Mr. Wood [sic], nine Canadians, and an 

Esquimaux, fell untimely and regretted victims; and had not the survivors, 

who for several days were driven to the necessity of prolonging a miserable 
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existence by feeding upon the tattered remnants of their shoes, and we fear, 
upon a more forbidding and unpalatable fare, exerted themselves by a super- 
human effort to reach the Great Bear Lake, it is probable that they would 
have all suffered the most exquisite and appalling martyrdom.” See also The 
Times Nov. 5, 1821. 

An account of the Medusa was published in London in 1818; see Lincoln, 
“Shipwreck” 161-2. 

He used this spelling elsewhere, referring to the effects of the massacre 
described by Hearne: “[T]hese poor people [the Inuit] have been so 
harrofied by the Indians that they are very timorous” (July 18, 1821, SPRI MS 
1503/4). 

Franklin to Richardson, Oct 24, 1822 (DRO MS DC3311). 

By 1824, Franklin wanted to add more portraits of the officers to the new 
quarto edition but was persuaded not to by Barrow, so as not to offend the 
owners of the first edition who were “principally possessors of libraries and 
men of the first distinction in the Country,” and the reviewers, who “would 
say it was complete book making an imputation which I should abominate” 
(June 9, 1824, Franklin to Richardson, DRO MS D3311/53). 

J. Richardson, Arctic 161. 

“Dr. Richardson’s Narrative,” in Franklin, Narrative 461. 

Pagden, European 162. 

The relationship of the unpublished manuscript materials to the official 
Narrative is complex. Only two of Franklin’s manuscripts written during 
this Barren Lands crossing are still extant, both of which I have examined: 
part of his field notes in the National Library of Scotland (“The original 
notes of Captn. Franklin,” Oct. 9—Nov. 9, 1821, MS 42237), and his private 
journal, held in the Derbyshire Record Office (MS D3311/48). Both MSS are 
damaged and impossible to read in full; Richard Davis offers partial 
transcriptions of the field notes in his edition of Franklin’s Journals. Davis’ 
edition also includes the official manuscript Journals (composed after 
returning from the field) submitted to the Admiralty, held in SPRI (MS 248/ 
277, 248/278). Franklin’s official Narrative incorporated Richardson’s 
journal, revised for publication, for the conclusion to the disaster, and relied 
on the journals of Back and Hood as well, because of the gaps in Franklin’s 
extant papers for the journey (see Davis, Introduction to Franklin, Journals 
xxxv—xlii). There is a second extant version of Richardson’s account of the 
killings, the “Narrative Report” he wrote for the Admiralty, accounting for 
the deaths of Terrehaute and Hood (reprinted in J. Richardson, Arctic 148- 
60). There also exists correspondence between Richardson and Franklin 
about the two killings, wherein Franklin passes on legal advice from William 
Tinney, Esq. on how to revise his account of killing Terrehaute for 
subsequent editions of the Narrative in order to prevent any criminal 
investigation. Franklin passed on advice that Richardson add sentences 
“which would attach first the fact of the murder of Hood stronger on Michel 
[Terrehaute], and secondly, those which would convey a further idea of 
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Michel’s expressions and conduct to you” on the day Richardson killed him 
(in particular, “his expression of hatred towards the white people”) (Franklin 
to Richardson, Aug. 11, 1823, SPRI MS 1503/5/4). Cavell describes this advice 
as “literary” (“Making” 46), but note that this lengthy letter is concerned 
with heading off a legal investigation and that Tinney was a lawyer who in 
1829 became QC (Obituary of W.H. Tinney, Annual Register for 1871 (1872) 
163). On Aug. 1, 1823 Franklin had similarly passed on Barrow’s wishes that 
for the octavo edition Richardson would “[dwell] a little more on the 
necessity” of killing Terrehaute and noted that he was holding back from 
Murray’s press the relevant section until Richardson decided (DRO MS 
3311/53). The first, second, and third editions of the Franklin Narrative did 
not make these revisions. Richardson’s published account of Terrehaute’s 
“expression of hatred towards the white people” had also mentioned 
Terrehaute’s explanation that “white people .. . had killed and eaten his 
uncle and two of his relations.” (Richardson’s Narrative in Franklin, 
Narrative (3rd edn., 1824, vol. 2: 341). 

Rev. of Franklin, Narrative, New Monthly Magazine n.s. 7 (1823) 399. 

Rev. of Franklin, Narrative, Gentleman’s Magazine (May 1823) 432. 

Rev. of Franklin, Narrative, Literary Gazette (April 1823) 225-26. 

Rev. of Franklin, Narrative, Literary Gazette (April 1823) 225. 

SPRI MS 248/298/13. Franklin warned his family against believing or 
discussing unauthorized newspaper accounts of the expedition deaths 
(Franklin to his mother, April 8, 1822, SPRI MS 248/305). The unauthorized 
accounts of Parry’s voyage were also ever-present in their minds; see Eleanor 
Porden, letter to Franklin, on her diminished enjoyment of Parry’s Journal 
which appeared after the unauthorized accounts (May 23, 1821, DRO MS 
D3311/8/1/12). Fisher had also contributed to the onboard newspaper on 
Parry’s expedition, published by Murray that same year as The North Georgia 
Gazette and Winter Chronicle. The Literary Gazette complained in its review 
of Parry of the great expense of the volume and Parry’s personal profit as 
author, given that Fisher’s account was already in print and that the 
expedition had been publicly funded: “Captain Parry’s reward ought to have 
been found in his promotion, and the parliamentary grant for his services, 
and not in a joint levy in the book market. On the contrary, the Lord 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, under whose authority the Journal 
appears, should have given the readers of England a cheap history of the 
discoveries made with public money, and in ... a popular” form (323). 
Murray to Barrow, May 3, 1823, Murray Letterbook, NLS MS 41908. 
Tuckey’s disastrous expedition along the River Zaire was sent by the Admiralty 
to locate the source of the Congo in 1816. Barrow provided Murray with 
Tuckey’s account; in an 1817 letter to Murray, Barrow marveled that 
unauthorized copies of the journals had been leaked to a press given that so few 
members of Tuckey’s crew survived, and he instructed his attorney “to inquire 
if there were any means of laying an injunction on the further publication” (in 
Smiles, Publisher 2: 31). Murray published Tuckey’s Narrative in 1818. 
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Barrow to Murray, Aug. 30, 1817, in Smiles, Publisher 2: 32. 

Franklin to Richardson, Oct. 24, 1822 (DRO MS D3311). 

Barrow (writing anonymously), rev. of Franklin, Narrative, Quarterly 
Review 28 (1823) 399. During the 1850s Franklin searches, seaman Hepburn 
raised a rumor that during the 1819 voyage Hood had fathered a child with a 
Dene woman known as Greenstockings and that his romantic rival had been 
Back, but this was not public knowledge at the time (see Davis, “Fact”). 
On Banks’ strategic support of missionary efforts, see Gascoigne, Science 
183-84. 

Parry, Lecture 91; see also Parry, Thoughts. 

Franklin, letter to his sister Henrietta, July 11, 1845 (DRO MS D3311/40). 
Franklin wrote to West that “I have also spoken of yourself and of the Bible 
Society Subscription in that country and I trust the manner in which it is 
done may meet your approbation” (Dec. 3, 1823, CMS archive, 
Birmingham). West noted in Substance of a Journal that their “Auxiliary 
Bible Society” was “warmly assisted by Captain Franklin and the gentlemen 
of the expedition” (99). 

Dec. 3, 1823: Franklin to Rev. John West (CMS, C GM 1, pp. 188-90). See 
also Sep. 5, 1822: (York Factory): Franklin to Rev. John West. See also 
Heeney, John West. 

The manuscript reads in cursive: “White man, him love properly. Him come 
teach my country” and is annotated by the English to say that the Inuk had 
been taught by Franklin’s officers to read and write (CMS/B/OMS/C C1 O 
72/18, item 2: “Specimen of writing by Eskimo guide to Captain Franklin’s 
Northern Land expedition 1822”). The Inuk writer must be Augustus, the 
sole Inuk to survive the disaster, who according to West “could write a little, 
which he had been taught during the time he was with the expedition” 
(Substance 172). Franklin recruited two Inuit guides, known as Junius 
(Hoeootoerock ) and Augustus (Tattannoeuck), of whom Back painted 
portraits, and who joined Franklin again on his 1825 voyage. Augustus was 
converted by West in 1823 (Rowley, “Tattannoeuck”; West, Substance 98) 
Preface, Narrative, 3rd edn., 1: xviii—xix. 

Richardson’s account, in Franklin, Narrative 456-57. Richardson pointed 
out that Terrehaute, unlike most Iroquois, had not converted to Christianity 
(459). On Franklin’s unpublished writings about his faith, see also Craciun, 
“Writing” 465 note 60. 

Jalland, Death 59. 

Trelawny’s account popularized the notion that Shelley died virtually “in the 
act of reading” (Records 189-90); see Swann, “Shelley’s.” 

Officer of Rank, “Naval” 1: 84. 

Franklin to Richardson (Oct. 24, 1822, DRO MS D331). On Franklin’s 
revisions of his journals, see R. Davis, “History.” 

According to Murray’s biographer, Barrow “edited and corrected” John 
Cochrane’s Pedestrian Journey Through Russia, first published by Murray 
(Smiles, Publisher 2: 150). Cochrane, a naval officer who undertook an 
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independent journey on foot, discussed Barrow’s influence over his book 
and objected to the harsh review he received in the Quarterly Review (vol. 31 
no.16 (1824) 215-29), defending himself by emphasizing that “the 
Admiralty ... had nothing to do with” his voyage and its aims but had 
merely given him leave to travel (Preface to the third edn., Cochrane, 
Pedestrian vol. 1: xvi). 

Franklin to Richardson, Oct. 24, 1822 (DRO MS DC3311). 

Young, Colonial 158. Bathurst’s Under-Secretary for the Colonies was Henry 
Goulburn, a zealous evangelical; he was succeeded by Robert John Horton, 
known as Wilmot-Horton, the chief architect and advocate of the 1820s 
state-sponsored emigration schemes to Upper Canada (he was also the man 
who burned Byron’s memoirs at Murray’s). For both the 1819 and 1825 Arctic 
expedition, it was largely Goulburn and Wilmot-Horton, not the 
Admiralty, with whom Franklin corresponded regarding developments en 
route. Wilmot-Horton imposed his zealous support for colonial emigration 
upon Murray and the Quarterly, insisting in numerous imperious letters to 
Murray from 1823 to 1826 that the latter include his lengthy essays (Wilmot- 
Horton correspondence with Murray, NLS MS 40481). 

Bathurst, Instructions to Franklin, in Franklin, Journals 286. 

For a recent overview of how the Canadas require new historiographical 
frameworks see N. Christie, “Introduction.” 

Johnston, British. Barrow’s Arctic debut in the Quarterly had been a response 
to Lord Selkirk, founder of the embattled Red River colony (home to the 
evangelical mission supported by Franklin), itself the subject of an 1819 
Parliamentary Blue Book examining the government’s involvement in an 
unfolding legal controversy following the 1816 Seven Oaks massacre. 

See note 11 (p. 245). 

Edwards, Story. 

See Biagioli and Galison, eds., Scientific. 

Heterologies 145. 

M. Shelley, Frankenstein 246. 

Barrow, review of O'Reilly, Greenland in Quarterly Review 19 (1818) 208. In 
1818 a range of different Arctic accounts were in print, including inexpensive 
recent travel narratives from provincial presses, accounts in popular and elite 
periodicals, large collected voyages like John Pinkerton’s fourteen-volume 
General Collection of the Best and Most Interesting Voyages and Travels 
(London: Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme and Brown, 1813), and reprints of 
foundational European accounts of Arctic peoples and places (particularly 
regarding the lost Greenland colonies), all attempting to capitalize on the 
1818 expeditions. None of these accounts attempted to replicate Murray’s 
authorized objects of exploration as O’Reilly’s did. Arctic accounts from 
rival presses to which Barrow and Murray had no objection included Laing’s 
and reprints of such influential texts as Egede’s A Description of Greenland 
(1818) and Crantz’s History of Greenland (1820). 
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King Narrative 2:55, 2:68—71; see Back’s authorized account, Narrative of the 
Arctic Land Expedition, and manuscript draft (SPRI MS 395/7/1-2). 
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46612 f.257). John Murray Ledger C, NLS MS 47727 f.106; 2,500 copies 
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On critiques of Parry, see Cavell, “Making”; on Ross satires, see Potter, 
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Rev. of The Naval Sketch-Book 174. 
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Cavell, “Making” 67. 

Ibid. 57. 

Rev. of Parry’s Journal of a Second Voyage and Lyon’s Private Journal, in 
British Critic 21 (May 1824) 466. 

Lyon, Private, vi. 

Instructions, in Parry, Journal of a Second Voyage, xxx. 

See for example: Withers and Keighren, “Travels”; MacLaren, “From 
Exploration” and “Samuel Hearne’s”; Ogborn and Withers, Geographies. 
M.J. Ross, Polar 165, 110, 255. 

Ross, Introduction to Voyage xxxi—xxxiii; Idiens, “Eskimos.” After the 
voyage Sacheuse died in Edinburgh receiving “farther education” from the 
Admiralty while preparing to sail with Parry (Obituary, Gentleman’s 
Magazine 89.1 (1819) 189). Sabine gives his own account of Sacheuse and the 
Inughuit in “Account.” 

Bravo, “Anti-anthropology. “ 


There is an interesting difference between Ross’ drawing and the engraving; 
in the former the British officer is not pointing to the Inuk as if directing him 
to draw (see SPRI MS 66/33/2). On British incorporation of Inuit 
geographical knowledge, see Turnbull, ““Trails”; Bravo, “Accuracy”; 
Craciun, “Oceanic” 183-86. 

Bravo, “Ethnographic” 230. 

Ross, qtd. in Holland and Savelle, “My Dear” 73. 

Aporta, “Trail” 134. 

Whitridge, “Landscapes” 220-21. 

Bravo, “Ethnographic.” 

Bravo offers an excellent discussion of the problematic use of “accuracy” and 
“commensurability” in cartographic encounters. On go-betweens see 
Schaffer et al., eds., Brokered; Raj, Relocating, Parrish, American. 
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died (Narrative 90). 
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had published all three authorized narratives of the Cook expeditions (on 
Strahan and exploration publishing, see Craciun, “Oceanic”). Witnessing 
Hearne’s contract was William Wales, who was probably the ghostwriter 
and editor. 

McGoogan, Ancient 120. 

Hearne’s journal is not extant, and Beattie and Geiger are skeptical that his 
crew met Inuit because their extant journals would have made note of this 
(Dead 93). But Magnus Johnstone’s 1767 slooping voyage log mentions that 
he had on board as “linguists” one Inuit woman and two boys, whom he 
brought to see the ruins and converse with local Inuit. Johnston noted: “They 
told her there country people say that there was some of ye English men 
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Theodore Drage (writing as “Clerk of the California”) had come across and 
written about an Inuk possibly descended from a Knight survivor. 

Hearne, Journey xxxi—xxxii. Beattie found no British graves or bones at the 
site, only a large number of nearby Inuit graves; he concluded that Hearne 
and others had come across these Inuit remains and mistaken them for 
Knight’s crew, and that given the absence of remains, Knight’s men must 
have left Marble Island alive in hope of escape. 
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association with spirits; I quote from Takornaq’s account quoted by 
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Deadman’ Island is also in the Marble Island group, so named for a 
nineteenth-century whaler graveyard, and often confused with Knight’s 
island. 


. Magnus Johnston, Aug. 17, 1766, log of Churchill (HBCA B42/a/65). 
. Beattie and Geiger, Dead 4. 
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sight of ship from England.” My thanks to Janet Sorensen for this reference. 
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. On Crusoe and nineteenth-century children’s fiction, see Maher, 
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“Shipwreck”; M. Harris, “Shipwrecks”; Ditz, “Shipwrecked.” 


. Hearne, Journey xxviii—xxix. 
. “Ttis rather surprising, that neither Middleton, Ellis, Christopher, Johnston, 


nor Garbet, who have all of them been at Marble Island, and some of them 
often, ever discovered this harbour” (Hearne, Journey xxxi). 

Clerk of the California [Drage], Account (Barr and Williams eds., Voyages 
vol. 2: 115-16). Rumors of Knight’s expedition survivors also circulated in 
print immediately before Hearne’s publication, for example in Goldson’s 
Observations 38-39. 

Scroggs’ location of Knight’s debris (not the wrecks or camps) was 
mentioned in Clerk of the California’s Account, in Dobbs’ Remarks; the latter 
included an extract from Scroggs’ 1722 journal, the manuscript of which is 
no longer extant (Barr and Williams, eds., Voyages vol. 1: 59-62). It is also 
noted in the anonymous Description of the Coast ... in Button’s Bay (10, 16- 
17) and by Duncan in Goldson’s Observations 39. 

Defoe, Essay 16. Phips’ success inspired a range of joint-stock companies 
focused on salvage (see W. Scott, Constitution 484-89). 

Defoe, Essay 15. 

See Kriz, “Curiosities”; Delbourgo, “Divers.” 

Bacon, Advancement 72. Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments also used the 
example of a castaway and his plank as an instance of the sentimental 
attachment possible to an object (II.III.8); see Lamb, Things 16. 
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Magnus Johnston, journal from sloop Churchill, Aug. 6, 1767 (HBCA B42/ 
a/68). This day’s entry has been marked with bracket and X in margin by the 
HBC reader. The log of the accompanying sloop Success, with master Joseph 
Stevens, is in HBCA B42/a/69 and corresponds closely to Johnston’s 
account (ff. 17-21). 
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K.V. Smith, “Tupaia’s.” 

Rich argues that “Isham’s Observations were immured in the Company’s 
offices, where it is very doubtful if they were read” as “the document bears 
no marginal comments . .. there is no mention in the Minutes of its 
receipt, and no action can be clearly ascribed to it” (Introduction, James 
Isham’s, xv—lxvi). Having examined a large range of contemporary HBC 
post journal manuscripts, I agree that it is striking that the “Observations” 
lack any marginal readers’ marks (contrary to Rich’s wording, however, 
there are no typical marginal “comments”). 

Houston, “James Isham”; Dickenson, “Introduction.” 

Edwards praised Isham’s “commendable curiosity” in “mak[ing] a collection 
of all the Birds, Beasts, and Fishes of those countries, as well as the Habits, 
Toys and Utensils of the native Americans” (G. Edwards, Natural 3: 107). 
Houston, “James Isham” 45. Laura Murray makes some interesting points 
about Isham’s vocabulary lists “Of Birds,” where he is able to name more birds 
in Cree than in English, and also begins to use hybrid words (“Native” 601-3). 
Daston, “Type” 162. 

King, “Ethnographic.” 

Houston, Eighteenth-Century 39. 

Glyn Williams and Richard Glover argue that Thomas Hutchins’ 
appropriation of Graham’s writings and specimens constituted plagiarism; 
but within the corporate manuscript culture of HBC, which as I have argued 
lacked proprietary authorship in the mid-eighteenth century, this notion of 
plagiarism of intellectual property seems anachronistic. See Williams, 
“Andrew Graham”; Glover, “Introduction” to Graham’s Observations. 
Foucault, “What.” 

Isham, “Observations,” HBCA E.2/I fol. 4. I have read Isham’s original 
manuscript and checked my excerpts against it, but cite Rich’s edition of the 
Observations for ease of readers’ access. 

Isham’s dialogues are practically minded but offer fascinating glimpses of 
transcultural interactions at the fort, as in this exchange (I provide only the 
English in Isham’s bilingual dialogue): “will you go along with me in the 
spring / Yes / Don’t Lie / I won’t Lie, I’ll come in Eagle moon, or Grey goose 
moon / farewell friend tell I see you againe / farewell Live Long” 
(“Observations” 62-63). 

Pagden, “Savage”; European 117-40; Garraway, “Of Speaking.” See also 
Ogborn, “Power.” 
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L. Murray, “Native”; D. Murray, Indian 78-88. 

Defoe, Tour vol. 2: 128. 

Defoe’s Historical Account of Sir Walter Raleigh (1719), was addressed to the 
South Sea Co. See Downie, “Defoe.” 
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Qtd. in J. Brown, Strangers 55. 
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introduction in Fulford and Hutchings, eds., Native. 
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See Ray, /ndians; J. Brown, Strangers; D. Russell, Eighteenth-Century. 
White, Middle 1. 

“Chipewyan” is an exonym derived from a Cree term with derogatory 
implications; “Northern Indian” was the English term used in Knight’s day 
to describe Chipewyan and other First Nations peoples from the Athabasca 
region (Manitoba). Today many anthropologists, ethnohistorians and First 
Nations people still employ the term Chipewyan. 

Knight, York Fort Journal May 7, 1716 (HBCA B239/a/2). 

McCormack “Many” 353. 

McCormack “Many.” 

Van Kirk, “Thanadelthur” 41. On Thanadelthur compared to Sacajawea and 
Pocahantas, see McCormack, “Visioning” 2; and McCormack, “Many” 300-1. 
Thanadelthur is also cast as passive victim of European capitalism, in 
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later Arctic exploration as well, for example the Yellowknife (Dene) woman 
called by the British “Greenstockings,” who aided them during the first 
Franklin disaster; but Greenstockings was described by them in largely 
ornamental terms (Davis, “Fact” 1), and played no comparable role in 
negotiation, exploration, diplomacy, or Dene oral history as did Thanadelthur. 
Emberley, “‘Gift’”” 50; this essay was reprinted in her book Thresholds of 
Difference. 

Spivak, “Rani” 270-71. 

Joseph, Reading, Arondekar, For the Record. Foucault elaborated on the 
importance of not reducing the archive to “preserved discourse,” in 
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Emberley, “‘Gift’” 50, 27. 
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Beattie and Geiger, Dead 7. 
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“Amerindian” and for an excellent dissenting reading, Bravo, “Accuracy.” 
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Ground,” the Fort Prince of Wales (begun 1731), and the locations of 
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Knight’s map (held in HBC Archives) is reproduced in Lewis, “Maps” 152. 
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La Vérendrye in 1729; by a French/Ojibwa trader in London for Arthur 
Dobbs in 1741 (which he incorporated in his polemical Account of the 
Countries Adjoining to Hudson’s Bay (1744)), by the Chipewyan chief 
Mattonabee who led Hearne to the Arctic coast in 1767. The most ardent 
HBC collector of native maps was Peter Fidler, about whom see Beattie, 
“Maps.” 

Bravo, “Accuracy.” 

It is possible that Johann Forster (Cook’s naturalist) may have had access to 
Knight’s hybrid map in the HBC archives, as he included an account of 
Knight’s composite map and its Native sources in his History of the Voyages 
and Discoveries Made in the North (387-8). Forster based his account on 
Scroggs’ 1722 account (as described in print in 1744) but Lewis suggests that 
Forster may have had the rare privilege of accessing the HBC archives 
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Shelley, Natural pl. 12. 
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Knight, 4 Sept. 1717 (Founding 183). 

Kelsey to Knight 1717 (HBC B 239/a/s f.24). Stewart died soon after. 

July 16, 1717 (HBC B239/a/3, £68). On his first day in the Churchill journal 
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changing his terms later in order to be understood by London Committee 
members (B239/a/3, f. 66v). 

Aug. 21, 1717 (HBC Bz239/a/3, f.79v). Knight notes frequently the remains of 
Munk disaster and iron from their ship including guns (e.g., “without 
Doubt it was a very great Ship as was lost here” (July 28, 1717, in Knight, 
Founding 134). Knight chose the location himself: “I burnt & cleard a place 
where I design the factory for to stand, wch I believe to be the very place 
where Capt Munk built upon when he Wintred here, by the brass Gun & 
Square pieces of Cast iron as wee have found” (Ibid. 125-26). 
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Contrary to what some scholars assert, there was a version of Munk’s 
account translated from a German edition into English as the voyage of 
“John Monck,” available to Knight in the well-known Collection of Voyages 
and Travels compiled by Awnsham and John Churchill in 1704 (vol. 1: 
559-63). 

Williams Voyages; Beattie and Geiger, Dead 68. 

Rich, Hudson’s 1: 475. 

Ibid. 48r. 

Aislabie, Mr Aislabie’s 5; orig. emphasis. 


Chapter 4. The Famous Mark of Our Discovery: Social Authorship 


and Arctic Inscriptions 


. On chartered companies responding to the 1688 Revolution, see Robert 


Brenner, Postscript to Merchants; on the EIC’s 1690s entrance into print 
controversies, see Ogborn, Indian 104-56. 


. See chap. 3 in Johns’ Piracy. 


3. On Oldmixon and the Pope/Curll affair, see Baines, Edmund Curll 


63-90. 


. Oldmixon would shortly publish The Secret History of Europe (1712-15), 


Arcana Gallica, or the Secret History of France (1714), as well as Memoirs of 
Ireland and North-Britain; on Oldmixon’s career see Rogers’ Letters, Life and 
Works of John Oldmixon. 


. Oldmixon’s account covers the lead up to the establishment of the charter and 


ends with the present war with France which had greatly reduced the 
Company’s trade, ending with Knight’s service as factor of Fort Albany until 
1706 (“History of Hudson’s-Bay,” British vol. 1). In the Preface to his second 
edition, Oldmixon wrote that “the Author took it from original Papers, he 
having had in his Possession the Journal of a Secretary of the Factory, the 
Commissions and Instructions of some of the Governors, and other 
Memoirs” (see also Simmons, Keepers 185-6). 


. However, legal challenges to the Company’s charter began in 1684 (Simmons, 


Keepers 32) and continued as the HBC had to constantly fend off attempted 
interlopers. 


. On sloops lost between the Bayside posts, see Rich, History 1: 437, 459. See also 


Dove, “Plying” 185; Beattie, ed., Undelivered. 


. On the importance of the letter form as in exploration culture and its 


distinction from epistolarity in fiction, see A. Smith, “Travel”; Sherman, 
“Letters.” 


. The Assiniboine were also referred to by Kelsey and in the HBC as the “Stone 


Indians” and “Assinae Poets,” probably a band of Nakota, a bison-hunting 
Plains group, according to David Meyer and Dale Russell, but these names 
may have referred to different groups (Meyer and Russell, “Through” 191). 
“Mountain Poets,” “Poets” and “Assinipoets” were also used regularly in 
HBC documents to refer to bands of Assiniboine, evidently derived from the 
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Cree pwat, meaning “any speaker of a Siouan language,” i.e., part of the Sioux 
nation (Meyer and Russell). Russell identifies the Naywatame as Hidatsa. 

10. Appendix in Report from the Committee. The correspondence on Kelsey is 
273-76, the journal of 1691-92 is 276-81, given in two slightly different 
versions one after the other. 

u. Report from the Committee: Letter from London Committee to Gov. Geyer 
(1690) 274; Letter from Gov. Geyer to London (1691) 275. 

12. Williams, “Hudson’s” 160-61; Moodie, “Science” 303. Of the twenty-two 
witnesses called, fifteen were disgruntled former employees, six were 
merchants, plus Dobbs (ibid. 303). 

13. Dobbs did not discuss the printed Kelsey journal in his testimony before 
parliament, and neither did Robson, but Robson in his Account of Six- Years 
Residence in Hudson’s Bay disparaged the authenticity of the Kelsey journal 
and associated printed HBC correspondence. In his manuscript 
“Commentary on the Case of the Hudson’s Bay Company as Presented to the 
Committee of 1749,” Dobbs argued that the Kelsey journal was inauthentic 
and the associated HBC correspondence with Geyer covered up the fact that 
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debated whether Dobbs’ manuscript followed Robson’s account (published 
later in 1752), or vice versa, but both men advanced the influential and 
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HBC did not instruct him to go upon discovery; see Epp, Three Hundred 
(198-200). 

14. May 1710, letter from Governor in Committee to Kelsey (Kelsey, Papers 
xxvii). According to Rich, the Dictionary was printed and back with Kelsey in 
1702 (Rich, Hudson's 1: 374); see also Wolfart and Pentland, “The ‘Bowrey.” 

15. Galbraith, Hudson 70. 

16. See chaps 4 and 5 in Ogborn, Indian. 

17. Kelsey, Papers. 

18. Hubbud remains a mystery. In his voyage north to Churchill, one of the boys 
accompanying Kelsey was Isaac Hubbud (Ibid. 31). Note also that Churchill 
Bay was originally called Hubbert’s Hope by both Foxe and James (see 
Christy’s notes to Voyages vol. 2: 331, 481). 

19. Bentley, “‘Set Forth “ 24-25. 

20. Greenfield, “Now” 52. 
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Davies, “Henry Kelsey.” On the influence of Kelsey’s verse on twentieth- 
century poets, see Heath, “‘Landscape.”“ 

22. Ezell, Social 42. 
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around questions of why a writer chose not to enter into print (Ezell, Social 
21-25). For a more recent volume re-examining these debates see Crick and 
Walsham, eds., The Uses of Script. 

On the commonplace book and miscellany, see Beal, “Notions”; Dacome, 
“Noting.” 

On the distinctive spaces of manuscript writing (e.g., the country house, the 
coffee house, the university), see Love, Culture 195-230. On plural early 
modern notions of publics and spaces see the Making Space Public, ed. 
Vanhaelen and Ward. 

Day, “Mysteries” 235. Day’s excellent essay makes a similar argument, 
regarding long distance trading companies in general, that the degree to 
which they restricted publication has been underestimated. 

Greenfield, “Now” 33. 

McGann, Textual 13. 

Genette’s Paratexts limits itself to literary texts, in which the peritexts and 
epitexts serve as thresholds into and out of the central literary narrative. As I 
argue throughout this book, such literary paradigms are insufficient for 
understanding the multivalent dimensions of exploration materials, of which 
travel narrative was only one, and not necessarily the primary, part. See also 
McGann’s critique of Genette (Textual 13). 

James, Strange 38-39. 

Ibid. 88, orig. emphasis. 

Ibid. 4. On restricting knowledge of instruments, see Blakemore, 
“Navigating” 37-38. On James’ and Foxe’s instruments, see Neal, 
“Navigation.” 

James, Strange 39. 

Ibid., orig. emphasis. 

Because Hudson’s and Button’s accounts were not published, and Foxe’s 
lacked the institutional credit and the aesthetic appeal of James’ focus on 
suffering and danger, James’ account “created the biggest impression upon 
the public” (Davies, Writing 193). 

Ibid. 8. For a survey of James’ reprinting history, see Christy's Introduction to 
Voyages 1: clxxxiii-clxxxvi; MacLaren, “Booking.” 

On James’ influence on Coleridge, see Davies, Writing 258-68; Christy’s 
Introduction to Voyages of Foxe and James, t: clxxxix—cxciii. James’ poems are 
reprinted by Southey in his Omniana (“Cap. Thomas James,” 118-122). See 
also C. Franklin, “Northern Gothic”; MacLaren, “Tracing.” 

Cohen, Novel 23. 

Kelsey began as an apprentice, was described as “mariner” in his children’s 
baptismal records, and in his will described himself as “gentleman” (see K. G. 
Davies, “Henry Kelsey”). 

Pocock, Virtue 109. Defoe described this nouveau riche generation of would-be 
gentlemen who are disconnected from inherited wealth and landed property in 
the final chapters of The Compleat English Gentleman (comp. c. 1728). On the 
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Performative utterance is an important part of James’ ceremony of 
possession, as it was in the Stuart court at that time (see Marotti on the 
relationship of script to voice (Manuscript 141-76); see also Ogborn, 
“Power”). In Ceremonies of Possession, Patricia Seed emphasizes the 
importance of houses, gardens, enclosures, and hedges as distinctively 
English signs of individual possession in early modern exploration: “In 
English law, neither a ceremony, nora document, but the ordinary action of 
constructing a dwelling place created the right of possession” (19). But in 
early modern and eighteenth-century Arctic accounts, while such enclosures 
are often present (as are graves), the inscription and the spoken utterance are 
also central to English claims of possession, such as those of James, Foxe, 
and Kelsey. I suggest that it is the connections between these material and 
performative texts (the inscribed cross, the material trace, the manuscript, 
the ceremony, the published book reinscribing all of these) that are 
significant and understudied. 

Caldecott and Yates, “Leaden” 317. In 1611, Sir Robert Cotton estimated that 
in London alone there were 3,000 merchants striking their own tokens that 
were good only in their shops (ibid. 319). 

On the early modern relation between the metallic arts, the scribal arts, and 
the civilizing process, see Gaudio, Engraving xvii-xix. 

W. Davies, Writing 217. 

R. Harrison, Dominion 24. 

North-West 222-23. 

An 1813 copy of Foxe’s journal and that of his disagreeable Master is extant in 
the British Library (Add. MS 19302) and makes for fascinating comparison 
with the published account; Christy’s notes to his Voyages of Captain Luke 
Foxe point out interesting variants (cix—cxiii). 

While Baffin’s maps and MSS were actively suppressed by Purchas, it is not 
clear why Button’s accounts were never made publicly available. It is possible 
that Button, a gentleman, had no desire to publish, but also that that 
competing exploration patents led to his accounts being sequestered (See 
Christy, Voyages 344). 

Foxe, North-West 217. 

In Oldmixon’s British Empire in America, he notes that Grosseillers’ 1673 
voyage to Hudson Bay located Button’s inscription as re-established by Foxe 
(1:391). 

Foxe, North-West 203. 

Foxe, Preface, North-West. 

Ibid. 

“Hudson’s Bay” appeared as such for the first time on the Arctic map 
published by Henry Briggs (Foxe’s sponsor) in 1625, alongside “Button’s baie” 
for the western half (see Hayes, Historical 27). 

Foxe alludes to knowing Bylot and Baffin (North-West 228); on Foxe’s 
revisions of Baffin and Bylot’s accounts in North-West, see Bécasse, “Not 
Now.” I discuss the fate of Baffin’s writings more fully in Chapter 5. 
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Harley, “Silences” 58. Compare Foxe’s map to those in Hayes, Historical 
26-33, 44-49. 

Harley, “Silences” 71; Massey, for space 109. 

Varty, Introduction, xv. The most famous English literary evocations of the 
Reynard story are in Chaucer and Caxton. 

Foxe, North-West 239, 227. 

Christy, Voyages, cxvii—cxxii. 

The manuscript could read “An token” not “In token” — ie., “a token” 
meaning a metal sign of coin cut out of metal and given or kept as evidence, 
common usage at the time and similar to James’. 

Kelsey, Kelsey 4. 

Bentley, “Set” ro. 

Robson, Account. 

This large range of indigenous North American inscriptive forms has been 
commented on by seventeenth- and eighteenth-century voyagers onward (for 
example in Lahontan and Munk) and is surveyed in G.M. Lewis, “Maps.” 
Birchbark maps or pictographs were painted on birchbark, sometimes 
deposited as scrolls at sacred sites (in the case of the Ojibwa) and used for over 
a thousand years (they were also used in Asia and Europe); the oldest known 
extant birchbark map was collected in 1841. Message maps on birchbark were 
inserted in sticks along routes, and like tree blazons (messages carved into the 
tree denuded of bark) and lob sticks (tree tops stripped of branches) served as 
messages. 

Carter, Road, xvi. 

Ibid. xvii. 

Kelsey is now credited as the first European to mention the tar sands, when 
Cree brought him a sample in June 1719. On the environmental consequences 
of European movement into the prairies see Piper and Sandlos, “Broken.” 
Carter, Road, xviii. 

I quote from the Saskatoon monument in Henry Kelsey Park. There is a 
different monument, erected by the Historic Monuments Board of Canada in 
The Pas. In 1970 Canada also issued a Kelsey commemorative stamp. 
Thomas, Cook’s 106, 107. 

Turnbull, “Maps” 142. See also Aporta, “Trail” and Turnbull, “Trails” on 
indigenous trails as knowledge artifacts. 

Meyer and Russell, “Through”; they place Kelsey’s journey in the context ofa 
native social geography of extensive trails and meeting places of distinct 
nations in Saskatchewan, the Basquia and the Sturgeon Crees. 

See Ray, Indians 39-40; Russell, “Puzzle” 78. 

Meyer and Russell, “Through” 121. 

Ibid. 164. 

Knight’s one-by-four-foot cedar plaque from Gilpin Island (named for his 
son, now called Old Factory Island) was last seen in the office of an HBC 
administrator in 1911, but I am informed by the current HBC archivist that it 
has been lost; the plaque read: “In the year 1692, wintered 3 ships at this island, 
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with 127 men, under the Government of Captain James Knight. Then we 

erected this monument in remembrance of it” (see Bell, “Journal” n.p.). It 
commemorated his successful recapture of French-held forts, and also won 
him the honor of an HBC frigate named Knight. The inauthentic Hudson 
plaque is well known (Mancall, Fatal). 

78. Dening, History’s 33. 

79. G. Williams, Voyages 114-15. 

80. See Barr and Williams, eds., Voyages vol. 1: 120-29. 

81. Feb. 1742, National Maritime Museum SAN/V/2. 

82. The subsequent voyage by Dobbs and Smith was similarly instructed to erect 
inscriptions as tokens of possession: “in all such parts as you shall stop at, if 
uninhabited, take possession of the Land in the name of his Majesty of Great- 
Britain, as first Possessor, erecting a monument of wood or stone, with an 
inscription upon it, giving a name to each Harbour, River, Head-Land, or 
Island, that you come to” (H. Ellis, Voyage 54). 

83. Bell, Marble Island 4-5. Barr and Smith, “Painted.” 

84. Stephen Tabor (Curator of Early Printed Books, Huntington Library), 
personal correspondence, May 20, 2013. 

85. Fleming, Graffiti 41. 

86. In English the word graffiti originated with the translation of Raphael 
Garrucci’s Graffiti de Pompeii (1856). One archaeologist has suggested the 
neologism “calliglyph” to denote pre-nineteenth-century petroglyphs 
(Daniell, “Graffiti”). 

87. Cody, “Every” 96. 

88. In his periodical The Mirror (1780), Mackenzie printed what he claimed to be 
an example of graffiti, then reworked it as the sentimental poem “The Exile”; 
see Lupton’s excellent discussion of inscriptive poems in Knowing Books 
122-50. 

89. Hartman, “Inscriptions” 39. 

90. Sparrow, Visible. 

gt. Similar, large-scale assemblages of eighteenth-century inscriptions by sailors 
and soldiers remain in English Harbour, Antigua, in the fortress of Brouage, 
northern France, and in the Bahamas (130). The sailor and soldier graffiti names 
on the Brouage fortress walls were “crudely done with the knife” (Brindley and 
Sottas, “Brouage” 132) but they also include two well-drawn ships (see also 
Bucherie, “Identification” 91-2). On mid-eighteenth-century English Harbor 
graffiti (most of which appears to be in ordinary seaman’s hands (unlike at 
Sloop Cove), see Nicholson, Scratch). For a fascinating discussion of African 
and African-descent ship graffiti (i.e., images of ships) in Caribbean slavery sites, 
see Turner, “Bahamian.” See also Westerdahl, “Maritime.” 

92. There are many indigenous (Cree and Ojibwa) pictograph (i.e., painted on 
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Wells, Development 67-68. 

O. Fuller, “Mariners” 50. 

“Hry Robinson 1733,” “Wm Irvin 1752,” “SLUSH” [sic]. 

For example, in their Introduction to Transatlantic Literary Studies 1660-1830, 
Bannett and Manning speak eloquently to the value of mobility of genres, 
though this effectively dematerializes and metaphorizes the mobility in 
question: “Genres traverse seas and oceans, pass through ports and ethnic 
frontiers, national boundaries, and local distinctions of gender and class, to 
weave their circuitous way over diverse linguistic and cultural territories” (3). 
Acknowledgement of native occupancy and physical transformation of the 
lands of northern Hudson Bay are visible in early seventeenth-century 
accounts. Jens Munk for example in 1619 noted that “In many places where we 
came, we could quite well see where people had been and had their summer 
abodes. Even in the place where the ship is lying, there are certain signs and 
indications of people having been there.” These included “a picture on a 
stone, drawn with charcoal, fashioned like the half of a devil” (Munk, 
Navigatio vol. 2: 28). 
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Ibid. 154. 

Ibid. 160. 

Ibid. 170. 

Mayhew, “Cosmographers” 26. 


. Shapin and Schaffer, Leviathan 11. 
. Mayhew, “Cosmographers” 30. 


Ruggles, “Cartographic.” The Zeno map was published in 1558 and based on 
the supposed discoveries of Nicolo and Antonio Zeno in the fourteenth 
century. On Dee’s role in Arctic geography and exploration, see Ruggles 
above and also Baldwin, “Colonial Cartography”; on Hakluyt and 
cosmography, see Fuller, “Arctics.” 

Hayes, Historical 12. 

Ruggles, “Cartographic” 230. Another map, carried and added to by 
Frobisher on his first voyage and initially prepared by William Borough, 
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19. Ibid. 53, orig. emphasis. 
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see Bécasse, “‘Not Now.” 
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. Ibid. 26. 

Seaver, “How Strange.” Foxe noted copper and iron in Inuit grave goods in 1633, 
and recounted Bylot’s 1612 (unpublished) account that he found the presence of 
Inuit “images of men, and one the image of a woman, with a child at her back” 
(North-West 140); it is unclear what these images were, as the Inuit do not have a 
representational graphic tradition, but they may have been carved figures. 

Best, True 27. 

The fate of the missing Englishmen from the first voyage is oft debated; Hall 
was told by Inuit that five men were abandoned by the English on the third 
voyage (not the first, as the English written sources say) and aided by the Inuit 
through one winter, compounding the confusion. McGhee concludes that “it 
seems likely that the tradition is an amalgam of several elements that have 
been collapsed over four centuries of oral transmission” and that “[n]either 
the English assumption that they were captured and murdered nor the Inuit 
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plausible” (Arctic 166, 56). 

Best, True 47. McGhee suggests the intriguing possibility that the distinctive 
cruciform structure known as an inunguag (in the appearance of a human), 
which is found only in the region near Meta Incognita (and according to 
Hallendy is distinct from all the other kinds of inuksuit) may have been an 
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attract them to trade (Arctic 127-28). 

Cavell, Tracing 130. 

Barrow, Memoirs 33. 

Hakluyt Society prospectus, in Bridges, “The Literature of Travel” Hakluyt’s 
Principal Navigations had been reprinted in full for the first time from 1808 to 
1812, part of the resurgence in maritime nationalism linked to the war effort. 
Fuller, Voyages 173, orig. emphasis. 
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Nourse, Narrative 7-8. Nourse compiled this edition posthumously from 
Hall’s manuscripts. 
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Deep Sea Voyages “Ice Station Beechey” holiday as US $9,980. A press notice 
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in 1998 for the same adventure noted an “optional four-day extension to visit 
the North Pole for $8,980 per person” (Jorge Sidron, “Operator Offers Arctic 
Submersible Adventures,” Travel Weekly (Oct. 28, 1998)). Deep Ocean 
Expeditions offered a similar “Submersibles to the Breadalbane” excursion for 
the same price. 

National Post, April 25, 2014, in story by Joe O'Connor, “Eerie New 
Underwater Footage Shows Historic Arctic Shipwreck.” Concern over 
Canada’s control of the Northwest Passage revived in 1985, with the transit of 
the US icebreaker Polar Sea without permission, prompting an international 
incident and the controversial implementation of baselines designating the 
entire archipelago as Canadian waters. 

Harley, “Deconstructing” 10. 

Bravo, “Cryopolitics.” 

Environmental Law Clinic, “Muzzling.” 

Patricia Sutherland’s paradigm-shifting research about a Norse colony at 
Nanook, Baffin Island, was profiled in National Geographic in 2012 (Pringle, 
“Vikings”); her controversial dismissal was widely reported on in Canadian 
media (e.g., Butler, “Fired”). 

RCGS press release, July 17, 2014, “2014 Search for Lost Franklin Vessels 
Targets New Location.” 

RCGS press release, Sept. 9, 2014, “Franklin Expedition Wreck Discovery.” 
Shell had already worked with RCGS to produce “The Classroom Energy 
Diet Challenge,” about energy extraction and consumption, free to Canadian 
K-12 schools. In the August 2015 Parks Canada search (“Mission Erebus and 
Terror 2015”), Shell and the RCGS were no longer included in the search 
team. In July 2015 a high profile controversy erupted when a Toronto Star 
journalist, Paul Watson, resigned in protest over what he claims were 
attempts to censor his investigation of John Geiger’s role in the Franklin 
searches (Geiger is CEO of the RCGS). 

Hulme, “Reducing.” On early modern theories of climate change, see Grove, 
Green. 

Bravo, “Cryopolitics.” 

Harper, “Statement.” 

Geiger, Interview. 

Oved, “Biggest.” 

One Ocean Expeditions, “Victoria Strait.” 

Thomas, Cook’s 107. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 9. 

MacDermott, Martin Frobisher 10. 

Latour, “On the Partial” 252. 

Foucault, “Nietzsche” 83. 

Latour, We Have. 
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